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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XTI. 
THY CHRONOLOGY, 


Nepficutties of the Subject whence aristry Chronological Defrencres of 
the Monuments Schemes of Banctha, of Maodatus, of Diodorus, 
antrustwor thy — In possiluhty of an evact Clionitogy — Lanits of the 
Greertainty (1) for He Tid Pe wd, or 6 Now Lyme,’ (2) for 
tho Second or Iyhsos Pertod ( che M dda Limptre ) (3) phn the Fuse 
or Ea heat Pond (ihe ' Old Lmpue ).s Possthriity of an mat uctin 
histor ygwithout evact Chr onoligy, . 


iP 1s a patent fact, and one that is begimning,to obtam 
encral recogmition, thal the chronological clement, in 
the catly*lgyptian history is in a state ol alinost. hope- 
rss obscurity Modern ertics of ¢he best judgment 
and the widest knowledge, basing thew conclusions on 
lentically the same data, have published to the world 
jews upon the subject whi h are not only divergent and 
onflicting, but which differ, in the estimates that are 
2c most extreme, io the extant of above three thou 
wid years! Béekh gives for -he yore of the aceession 
f Menes ({tna), the supposed first Ezyptian king, the 
VOL II, as B i 


2 HISTORY OF ANCIENT LGEYPT [Ox XI, 

* 
year Bc. 5702, Unger the year B.c 5618, Marictte ! 
Bey ands Lenormant 8c 5004, Brugsch-Bey Bc, 4455, 
Lauth Bc 4157, Lepsius Bc. 3852, Bunsen Bo 3633 
or 3059, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole Bc, 2717, and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson po 26911 It is as if the best 
authorities upon Roman history were to tell us, some 
of them that the Republic was founded in B.c 508, 
and others m po 3508 Such extraordinary diver 
geney argues something unique 1n the conditions of the 
problem to be solved ; and it is the more remarkable, 
since the materials for the history are abundant, and 
include sources of the most unimpeachable character. 
The best of ancient classical historians has left an im 
portant monograph on the lnstory of the Egyptians ,? a 
native writer of Ingh position and intelligence ® wrote 
an elaborate work upon the subject, whercof we possess 
several extracts and an epitome; and the monuments 
discovered in the country and recently deciphered con- 
tain a mass of historical information more varied, more 
abundant, and more curious than has been yielded, by 
the rescarches made in any other of the great scats of 
early empire, 

The chfonological value of these various Sources of 
information is, however, in every case slight. The 
great defect, of the inonuments is thew incompleteness . 
The Egyptians had no era They drew out 1 chrono- 
logical schemes -I’hey cared for nothing but to know 
how long each incarnate god, human or bovine, had 
condescenled to tarry upon the earth ‘They recorded 
carefully the length of the hfe of each Apis bull, eand 


. . 
' Compme the het gron by|p 21 

Dingscke(Zhstory of Egypt, vol }.} ? Wesodotus, book ii 

p 80°, DT, 1st ed) with that of | ° Manotho of Sobonnytus, priest 

the author in his Origin of Naérons, | of Oa, 01 Heliopolis 


Cx. XII.] MONUMENTAL CHRONOLOGY DHIECrIVE. 3 


the length of the reign! of each king; but they neglected 
“to take note of the intervals between one Apis bull 
and another, and omitted to distinguish the sole reign 
of a monarch fiom his joint reign with others. A 
monarch might occupy the throne ten yeais m con- 
junction with his father, turty-two years alone, {nd 
three years in conjunction with lig son—in an [egyptian 
royal list? he will be credited wit) torty five years, 
although his first ten years will be assigned also to his 
. father, and his last three to his son Contemporary 
dynasties, 1f accepted as legitimate, will appear m an 
Egyptian list as consecutive, while dynastacs not so ac 
cepted, however long they may have reigned, will dis- 
appear altogether. Only one calculation of the time 
which had elapsed between a monarch belonging to 
one dynasty and one belonging to another has been 
found in the whole range of Deyptian monumental hie- 
rature, and in that which is the (apparently) roweh 
estimate of ¢ four hundred years ’—neither the terminus 
a quo nor the termanus ad quem 1s determined, Gene- 
tally speaking, the Egyptian monumental lists*g not 
chronological at all; the only one which 18 so, the 
Turm papyrus, exists in taltered fragments,’the original 
order of which is uncertain, while the notices “of tie 
which it once contained are i1 many cases lost or obli- 
terated “The latest Instortan of Keyp says of it: ‘As 
the case stands at present 10 mortal man possesses the 
means of removing the difficul.ics which are inseparable 
frgm the attempt tu susie Une ougiul hse of kings trom 
theefragments of the Turin papyrus. Far too many of 


e 
» Tt would seem that aking did I, according to Bi igsch (Zhstory 
not becomoen god until he ascended vol i p. 120, Istod ), wheis given 
the throne m tho Tun papyrus forty-five 
2 ‘This 1s tho gage wath Usuitason yonis 


a2 


4 HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. {On, XT, 
the most necessary elements are wanting to fill up the 
lacune.: . . It also appears certain that the long 
series of the kings, which the papyrus once contained, 
was arranged by the author according io lis own ideas 
and views.’? It may be added that the chronolggical 
elefhent is altogether wanting m the carher part of the 
papyrus, while, as the papyrus itself belongs to the 
tume of the eightccnth dynasty, 1t furnishcs no mate 

nals at all either for the chronology or the history of 
the later kingdom These many and great defects of 
the Tunn papyius it is quite impossible to supply from 
any other monumental source Occasional correc 

tions of the numbers given in the papyrus may be 
made from the annals of the kings; but there is no 
possibility of filing up its gaps from the monuments, 
nor of constructing from them alone anything like a 
consecutive chronclogical scheme, either for the Early, 
the Middle, or even the Later Empwre® The Middle 
Empire—that of the Hyksos—left no monuments at 
all; and from the monuments alone no estimate of is 
duration can beformed. The Early and the Later Tim” 
pires left umpoitant monuments, but not a continuous 
series of them, and the result 15 that, evel for the 
last, a Monumental chronology is absolutely unatlain- 


able. 
1 Biugsch Zlstory of Egypt, vol 
e 


. 


(Zagypt's Place in Uniersul Mistor y, 


1 pp 86 7, 1st ed 
2 'T' ng 1s confessed by most Pgyp 

tologiats, thoigh not as yet voy 
cleaily apmeohended by tho general 
public Biugsch says — It 18 only 
from the beginning of t]e twonty- 
aixth dynasty that the chronology is 
founded &h data which leave little to 
he desied as io then exactitude 
Qind p 58*) Binsen ‘[Thstoiyis not 
to be elicited fiom the monuments , 
noé oven its fiamowork, chronology” 


yol 1 p 82) Stumt Poole “The 
evidenco of the monuments with 
ipgard 10 Ho chronology 13 noithe: 
full nor oxplicit’ (Ditionar of 
the Bible, vol 1 p 606) yptior 
mat ‘Le plus piand de tous les 
obstasles & Pétiblissomont dune 
chionologie dgzyplionno idgulidic, 
eest que ley Ezyptiens ows-mémcs 
wont jamus on de chronologie’ 
(hstoue Ancienne de | Orrent, vol, 
i p 822) 
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Under these circumstances it 1 scarcely probable 
that modern historians would have made any atlempts 
td reconstruct the chrouology of Ancient Egypt, had 
not certain schemes on the subject descended to them 
fromethewr predecesso!s in the lnstorical field, posspss- 
ing, or appearing to possess, a ccilam amount of 
authority. Ilerodoius, the carhest of classical inqureis 
into Egyptian hustory, laid it down that the monarchy 
had lasted between cleven and twelve thousand years 
‘before its destruction by Cambyses.1 Ile partitioned 
out this time among 347 kings, of whom, however, he 
mentioned nineteen only by name. Of these one had 
built Memphis;? another had constructed the Lake 
Meeris ,® three, who were consecutive, had bult the 
three great pyramids ,* another had set up the two 
chief obelisks at IIeliopolis;® and so on Ths chrono- 
logy was very imperfect, and not altogether consistent ° 
Stull, it seemed to farmsh an outhne ; and it contamed 
some umportant synchronisms, as one with the Trojan 
wary’ and another with Sennicherib® It profyssed to 

thave been derived from the Egyptian priests, men 
especially,‘ well skilled m history ;’ and 14 xepresented, 
according to the writer, not the views of any one 
school, but those in which the three gicat sacerdotal 
colleges of Thebes, Memphis, and Lchopolis were 
agreed? 

Another Greek writer of repute,"Diodorus Siculus, 
while less exact than Iferodotus, seemed to furnish 


* 





e 
1 TIeod ii 100, 142 (ind § 140) _yot nino Iangs in- 
4Ibd § 90 toryened, to whon his a thod of 
8 Thid § 101. ca culation would assign ¢h2e cone 
4 Thid §§ 124 34 timies 
® Thid § 111. 7 Thnd, §§ M2 20, 


® Mosris, ho says, hved 900 yonis| } Ibid § 141 
before his time goes Aphaco 700! ? Thid, § 3 
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some important additions to his chronological scheme, 
and some corrections of it; sitice, wlile—to speak 
generally—followmng in Herodotus’s footsteps, he ocea- 
sionally added a king to the Ilerodotean list, and also 
frequently noted that several generations intervened 
between monarchs whom Herodotus represented as m- 
mediately succeeding one the other, 

Great vagueness, however, must have characterised 
any chronology which should have based :tself simply 
on the views and statements of these two authors, and, 
had it not been for the extant remains of a third writer 
upon the history of Ancient Lgypt, 1t is scarcely pro 
bable that any of the complete chronological schemes, 
to wluch we have adverted, would ever have been com- 
posed, much less published. It happens, however, 
that, in the third century before the Christian cra, a 
native Egyptian priest, named Manctho, wrote for the 
information of the Greeks, then recently settled in 
Egypt as the dommant race, a history of his country, 
which jas professedly complete and in a certain sénsq, 
continuous, and which contaned a vast number of 
chronological state nents, though not (so far ag appears) 
anything like a definite chronology Manctho’s work 
was not so much a history of Egypt as a history of the 
Egyptian kings, whom he divided into thirty dynasties, 
which he treated of separately, apparently without 
distinctly marking'whether they were conlomporaneous 
or consecutive.t Against each king’s name was sot the 

1 At the commencement of his Memplites roignod emulianosusly, 
account of Manetho’s, dynasties, {and hkewise tho Cthiopians and 
Lusebiugsays ‘Ti tho quantaty of | tho Saites, ard othera diso Moro 
time [covered by these kings] is in | over, some seom to havo reigned in 
excess, gvo must iomember thet} ono place, some in another, cach 
there were, poilinps, af ore and the | dynasty bom confined to 1is own 


same time, sovelal longs in Lgypt, | canton, so that tho sovoial Jangs 
fof wen etold that the Thinitesand | did not Luly pgaseonyoly, hut diffor- 
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number of years that he reigned, and at the close of 
each account of a dynasty these years were added 
together and the total sum given.’ The imperfection of 
the method was twofold Joimt reigns were counted 
as 1%, they had been successive in the summation ol 
the years of a dynasty ;? and, contemporary dynasties 
not being in many cases distinctly marked, the sum 
total of all the ycars of the dynastics was greauly m 
excess of the real period dirmg which the monarchy 
had lasted. In early times attempts were made to cor 
rect the serious chronological eriors thus resulting 
Eratosthenes reduced the 2,900 years® of Manethos 
‘Old Empire’ to 1,076 ;* and a later writer, probably 
Panodorus, cut down the 5,000, or more, of the entne 
thirty dynasties 10 3,555 ;° butit docs not appear that 
either writer possessed trustworthy data for lis conclu 
sious, or reached them in any other way than by arbi- 
trary altcration and a {ree use of conjecture. Scholais of 
the present day have probably quite as ample materials 
for*eriticising Manetho’s schcme as cither Panodorus or 
Evatosthenes, but are better aware of, or mote ready 
to ackngwledge, their insufficiency for the purpose 





ent kings icigned at the sime timo 
m diflerent places’ (Chain Can 
i 20, § 8) ‘Tho oxposson, ‘we 
aie told is® of special importance 
as showing that Luscbiis did not 
Jumeelt inyent tho theory of con- 
tempoiniy dynasties in Pgypt, but 
1t318 unfortunately yagua, and does 
not onable us to determine whether 
Mangtho, 01 some commentator on 
Ins Instory, whoso wok Iusebius 
had read, #8 1¢fe1ed to 

' The sum total does not gene 
rally ngiee with the items, but at 
1s sufliciontly nea to make it pro- 
bable that 216 was auived at by 


sumple addition 
a Ta 


2 bec Bingech Zistory of Lyypt, 
vol 1 p 120, Ist ed® Pi fete tah 
tiis Jand, Di Biugseh says, malo 
Inn fdeapah of putting together 
elnonologicnl inllo of tho Old 
Leyption ‘impine 

* Thisis tho number produeed by 
adding togetho the yoms issigned 
lo tho flat fomteon of the anc 
thonian dynnsties by Africanus 
‘The Aimonian Uusobing raises the 
1 tunes to 8,02 3 + wl 

16 Buuson’s Lyyp?, Wal i pp 
19 196 cS aes 

5 Thid p,86 Compare Muller, 

Fragm SThst, Gr yol a p 637 
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It adds to the difficulty of eliciting a satisfactory 
chronology from Manetho’s work, that we possess 1b 
only in epitomes, ard that these cpitomes are conflict 
ing. Two writers of Christian times, Africanus, pro 
bably in the second century, and Lusebws in the foyrth, 
professed to give a synopsis of Manetho’s dynasties, 
with Ins numbers. The actual work of Afncanus is 
wholly lost ; that of Eusebius has come down to us, / 
but only in an Armenian version While, howeve1, the 
originals of both were sull in existence, they were reail ° 
by a Byzantine court offiaal, George the Syneellits 
(ab 3.c. 800), who embodied the main statements, of 
both wiiteis, as he understood them, in his ‘ Chrono 
praphy.’ This work is cxtant; and thus wo Have 
what are in fact three professed epitomes of Manctho, 
one by Africanus, and two rival claimants to represent 
the ougmal epitome of Eusebius the Armenian trans 
lation, and the recension of George the Synccllus If 
the numbers in the three epitomes corresponded, we 
should be tolerably sure that we possessed Manctlto’s 
actual views; but they do not correspond on the con ., 
trary, they diler very considerably. The total number of 
years assigned by Manctho to his thirty dynastics is 
given, in ihe Eusebius of the Syncellus, as 4,728 ; in the 
Armenian Euscbius as 5,205; in the Africanus of the 
Syncellus as 5,374.! The total assigned to a dynasty 
is very rarely the same m the threc versions,? the dif 
ference between the totals sometimes amounting to 
hundreds of years The result is that we do not know 
with any cxactness what Manctho’s 1cal numbers wefe ; 


. 


A Resulfs shghtly differing fom | curacy impossible 
those aio given by Bunsen (Lyypt,| * In six only out of the thity 
vol i p 2)  Dhfleronces in the | dynasties 1s tho number oxactly the 
MSS and i the statomo: ts made | samo m all tho thiee versions 
hy she Syncellus make absolute ac- oe, 
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much less what were lus real chronological views, 1f he 
had any 

Finally, it has to be borne in mind that Manetho s 
chronological statements, even when fi lly ascertained 
by the agreement of all the cpitomes, are not un- 
frequently contradicted by the monuments, and conse 
quently rejected by all modern critics! This occurs 
even m the later part of the history, where the dates 
are, a3 nearly as possible, ecrtain. Lf Manetho could 
make mistakes with respect to the reigns of kings who 
were removed from Ins umc by no more than three 
centuries, how can he be imp 1citly trusted with respect. 
to reigns at least twenty centimes carlicn ? 

The entire result is: (1) that Manetho’s general 
scheme, being so differently reported, is in reahty un- 
known to us; (2) that its detuls, being frequently con- 
tradicted by the monuments,? are untrustworthy ; and 
(3) that the method of the scheme, the general prin 
ciples on which 16 was constructed, was so faulty, that, 
evon if we had it before us in its entuety, we could 
“derive from it no exact or satisl wtory chronolégy. 

Thus the defect of the monuments is not made up 
to us by*the chronological dala which i supplied by 
authors. These latter are copious; but they resolve 
themselves ulmatcly into statements made by the 
Lgyptian priests for the satis action of the Giecks and 
Romans upon pomts on which ily felt no interest 
themselves, and on which their records did not enable 


1 Jig Manetho, according {0 all| tho numbois of tho Tun papyiua 
tho ‘thioo voisions, assignod six} die so gioally fiom Manothos, 
yoms only to Neco, the Phmnob- | showing tint the Hgyptiars had no 
Nochoh of Seuptuo Butan Apis| oro dofinto, gonorally® admitted 
atela assigns iim atxtoon yoms, and | schome, As this is a vory impoi- 
this 18 1egmded as sottling tho | laut point, tho dolails megiven in 
matter. the Appendix (Note A.) 

9 Jt 18 ospociglly remarkablo that * 
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them to give exact information. The Egyptians them- 
selves, 1b can never be too often repeated, ‘had no 
chronology’! It never occurred to them to consider, 
or to ask, how long a dynasty had occupied the throne. 
The kings dated their annals by their regnal yegrs ; 
and itis probable that the dates of a king’s accession and 
of lus demise were commonly placed on record by the 
priests of his capital city, so that the entire length of 
Ins reign could be known; but no care was taken to 
distmguish the yeas of his sole reign from those during - 
which he was associated with his predecessor Neither 
were contemporary dynasties distinctly marked, as an 
ordinary iule In one case alone did Manetho appa 
rently note that two of the dynasties which he mentioned 
reigned simultaneously? Yet all modern critics, or 
almost all, beheve that several other instances of con- 
temporaneousness occur in his list*+ The extent to 
which the practice of entering contemporaneous or col- 
lateral lists m an apparently continuous line has been 
cared 18 disputed ; and the divergence of the modern 
chronoldgies is due principally to the different views 
which have been taken on this subject. Lenormant 
makes two ‘out of the thirty dynasties collateral ; 6 


Brugsch, five ;° Bunsen, seven ;? Wilkinson and Siuart 


1 Lonoimant, Zhstowe Aneronne 
delOitet, vol 1 p 822 

* Reords of the Past, ¥0l ii, pp 
19 21, yol iv. p 27; vol, vi pp 
28, 43 44, 68, &e 

5 Manethos seventeenth dynasty 
consisted of ar cqual numbe. of 
Theban md Shepherd kmgs, whom 
he repopented as reigning side by 
side dung the space of 161 years 
(Syncoll Chronoyapk p 81) 

4 yongLenormant admits that 
in one pmit of hig work, ‘Mané- 
thon, pom comble Pobscurité, avait 
anedlbiiablement {le témoignage des 
chrouographes est foymel) admis 


dans ses listes des dyanstios col 
Inthiales, mais qu’on mémo temps, 
dans les extinits que nous ou avons, 
aucune imdication positive n indi- 
que celles qui fincnt contempo-~ 
vamos (Manuel d Histon e Ancenne 
dol Orwat, voli pp 856 6) 

® Tho cleventh with tho Muth 
and tonth (abi p 848) and thethi- 
teanth with tho fourteenth (p. 868). 
_ 8 Testor y of Egypt (let ed val 
i pp 107-119, 184, vol ai. pp 
313 4 

7 Eqypl’s Place, yol in pp 106, 
208, 289; sola ap 409, 500, 
610 12 
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Poole, twelve! Until some fresh hght shall be thrown 
upon this point by the progress of discovery, the un 
cerlainty attaching to the Lgyptian chronology must 
continue, and for the early period must be an uncer 
tainty, nol of centuries, but of mallenna, 

When the difficulties of Egyptian chronology are 
stated in this broad way, ib may seem at first sight that 
the entire matter is hopeless, and that lustoma 3 of 
Ancicnt Dgypt had best drop out the chronological 
element from their narratives altogether, and try the 
experiment of writing histcry without chionology. But 
it is not necessary to adopt quite so violent a remedy. 
The difficulties of the Egyptian chronology aie not 
spread umformly over the entire period covered by the 
history; they dimmish as we descend the stream of 
time, and for the period occupied by Manctho’s ‘ New 
Empire’ are nof much greater than those which meet 
usm Assyrian, Phoenician, or Jewish history, where it 
is the usual practice of histonans to grapple with them 
antl reduce them to a mimmum We propose, there- 
fore, to endeavour, m the remainder of this cHapter, to 
mark the limits of the uncertainty with respect to cach 
of the three periods into wluch 1b has been custumary, 
from the time of Manetho, to divide the -hislory of 
Ancient Feypt. 

I. With respect to the latest period, or that of tho 
New Lmpire. This period meludés the last thirteen 
dynasties of Manetho, or, if we terminate the history 
of Ancient Egypt with its conquest by Cambysos and 
the Persians, it reaches from the beginning of Manetho’s 
eighteenth to the close of Ins twenty-sixth dynasty, 
containing thus the lustory of nine dynasties. These 
are the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth, Phoban ; 


a 9 © 
* Seo tho author s Za odott s, vol ix p 888, Sid edit 
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the twenty first, Tanite, the twenty second, Bubastite ; 
the Wwenty third, Tanite , the twenty fourth, Saite ; the 
twenty fifth, Ethiopian, and the twenty sixth, Saito, 
like the twenty fourth The chronology of this last- 
named dynasty is very nearly exact. Cambyses «on 
quered Eoypt in the year po. 527! Psamatik IIL, 
whom he dethroned, had reigned only six months, ¢ 
his father, Amasis, torty-tour years ;* Apries, the pre- 
decessor of Amasis, probably, twenty five years, * 
Psamatik II , the father of Apries, six years;° Neco, 
lis grandfather, sixteen years; and Psamatik I., the 
father of Neco, fifty four years®—totel, 145 years. 
Thus Psamatik I., the founder of the dynasty, ascended 
the thione m Bo. 672, Ihs immediate predecessor, 
Tirhakah, reigned twenty six years,” and we may 
therefore place lus accession in Be. 698 Thus far 
the dates are, as nearly as possible, certain, They 
rest mainly upon Egyptian sources, but are confirmed 
to a considerable extent by Ilerodotus, and accord 
with the Scriptural dates for Pharaoh-Hophra (Aprids), 
Pharaoh ‘Nechoh (Neco), and Tihakah.® 


' Cambysos died in Bo 621, 
having 1elg ied six yoais in Dgypt 


toen years of Neco . 
® Another of tho stele (No 80 


(Biugsch, istor y of Egypt, vol 1 
p 806, Ist ed » which ho must thee 
foro have conqueed im BO 627, not 
mm BO, 626, a8 gonoially any posed 

9 Hood in, fi, ad int Trnatho 
ap Syncoll Ch» onog aph. ol i p 
75, D 

4 Hood iu 10 Manctho (accor- 
ding to Aficanus) gave tho samo 
numbo!, but, acco: ding to Lusobins, 
forty tivo yews only 

4'80 Torod ii 161, and Ma- 
netho, recording to Kusebiua But, 
according to Afiucanus, Manothos 
numbor was nineteen 

5 This 18 proved by one of the 
Apis, stele (Mariotto, No 40 
Biugsch, vol ii p 237, Ist ed), 
which also makgs corigin the mx- 





of Mauotta) detemmmes the roign of 
Psa nntik T to ffty for yon, 

7 Tho ftty-fou yonts of Panmatik 
I wore countod fio n Uv? end of tho 
twonty-six yonis of Tithalknh as ap- 
pens fiom atela No 87 of Mmiotlo, 
which 18 given also by Biugsch (vol 
in p 286, Ist ed) Manotho as- 
signed to Tuhakeh only cightoon or 
twonty yonra e 

8 Phataoh-Jlophra appears im 
Jeromiah as tho Dgyptinwantago~ 
mat of Nobuchndnezzm, and as 
contending with him after tho time 
whon Joremiah was inken into 
Tgypt This was about no 685, 
which would bo tho twalfth yoar of 
Apuos, accc@limgy to @he numbois 
mthotoxt Phmaoh-Nechoh warred 
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From the date of Tirhakah’s accession we aie town 
almost wholly upon Manetho. Ile seems to have 
ascribed to the two kings, who, with Tirhakah, made up 
the twenty fifth dynasty, either twenty two or twenty- 
four .years'—which would bring the accession of the 
dynasty to 3.c, 720 or Bc 722—a date confumed by the 
synchronism of Shabak (Seveh or So) with Uoshea,? 
The Saite dynasty preceding this consisted of but 
one king, Bocchoris, who reigned either sx on forty 
four years’ the uncertainty now beginning to take 
larger dimensions lis accession may hive been as 
early as 3.0. 766, or as late as BC 726. To the two 
dynasties preceding the twenty fourth Manetho assigned 
a period of 209 years,* which would make the date for 
the accession of the twenty second (Bubast (cv) dynasty 
Be 975 or Bo 935 Now this dynasty was founded 
by the great king Sheshonk, or Slishak, who received 
Jeroboam as a fugitive,’ and warred with Rchoboam ® 
It 1s a remarkable confirmation ot the Leypuan nun- 
bews that, in the margin of our Libles, the date for the 


® 


with Josiah of Jwlah, ani causod 
his death iff the frnth yea before 
the accssion of Nobuchadnesm, 
according to tho Second Bool: af 
Kings, 01 30 G08 Noes, ace ord 
mg to tho above numbss, reigns 
fiom 1 o GI8to G02 Mnhakah 6 in 
Seuptme contompoary with tho 
gent expedition of Sonnachertb 
agmnst Tezelaa1, which foll in the 
embhion pat of Sennacheib’s reign, 
probably nhont 1 « 698 

1 @'wonty-two, recording to .\ fir 
canus (Syueell C72 onoyraph vol 1 
p 74 2) *twvonty fom, according to 
Pusobnis (ib. p 76, 2) 

2 Tt is gonoially allowed that the 
So o1 Sevoh (81) of 2 Kings syu 
4, repesents Shabak, m whose 
nan the & is ummpoit mt, bang 
morely tho sufixed ota (Biugsch, 


. 


Het of Egypt,vol up 275 1eb01) 
‘Une kang was edad 11 to aid bin 
by Hoashea, a short timo ) fore the 
eaptine cl Samay wueh waa 1d 
Bo 722 01 BO 721 

§ Six, accords ig to tho Minetho 
of Afueamts (Sy 1 Il Cle onograph 
voli p 74.8) forty-fom, acemding 
to the sant) author as reported by 
Tusobius Qhid p 75 a) 

* So Afucanus (ap Syncoll pp 
72 i) Luo m abas, 2 repor ed 
by Lusobiua, sewesly come into 
compotion heie, stico ho assigns 
identically the same numbyr of yous 
(for ty-four) Lo thre dy nastics in sue- 
ecaston—ih> twonty tl nd, twenty ~ 
fomth and twenty-fifth 

51 Kings ar 40, 

© Thid xiv 26,26,2 0h xn 4 9 
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expedition of Shishak agamst Rehoboam, caleulated 
from Ilebrew and Babylonian sources only, is placed in 
the year Bc 971. This synchronism lends a strength 
and a support to the Egyptian chronology thus far, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that we are 
still upon derra firma, and have not entered into cloud 
land. 

To the dynasties intervening between the twenty 
second and the nineteenth Manetho 1s said io have 
given cither 265, 302, or 308 years, thus bringing the 
accession of the twentieth dynasty to Bo, 1283 as a 
maximum, or BC.1200a8a manamum The former of 
the two dates is, on the whole, preferablo.? 

The nineteenth dynasty of Manetho held the throne 
—according to him —either a little more or a hittle less 
than 200 years® It appears, however, by the monu 
ments, that this number is exaggerated; and moderns 
are not inclined to allow to the dynasty a longer period 
than about 160 years,? which would give for its com- 
mencement either Bc 1360 or Bo. 14438. i 

Yets greater doubt attaches to the duration of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Manetho’s names and numbers 
ave here im extreme confusion, and are quité irrecon- 
cilable with the monuments.6 The tume which he 


1 Two hundied and s xty five, 
accoiding to Afiicanus (Syncolt 
pp 78 4), bat 302, according to 
the Armen Lusobius, ahd 808, ac 
cording 10 the Luschius of Syncellus 
(pp 74 5) 

Mnumn 1 ma geneally io he 
profered to maximum numbeis in 
the Cgyptaan lists, on account of the 
tendency to swoll the totals by 
counting "n tho eniue asgns of 
iags who weio at fist associated 
with thofi fathers Butthe evadenco 
of ihe monuments at ths point 
tewls to show that oxen the highest 
estimaie of Manetho’s numbeis 18 


here insufficient 

§ Mancthos tolnl, Aceoiding to 
Afucanus, was200 yea, accord 
to Lusebius, 194 yems (Sy neell 

72 3) 

4 Willanson,in t 1¢ authot's ZZi2 o« 
dot ts, wit ow pp 804-71, %d agit , 
Bingsch, History of Egypt, vel ui 
p 314, 1st ed. Lonormant, Ifanuel 
Hise Anevenne, vol i p 821, 
&e, 

5 The fom kings named Thothmes 
hayo but one coita:n represontative 
im Manothoy list, Ins Tuthmosis 
the thiee o1 fom Anmnophs (Amen 
hotops) mo®bdticed tPtwo “TLorua, 
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assigned to the dynasty was, according to Lusebius,! 
very nearly three centuries and a half; according to 
Africanus, a little more than two centuries and a hall ,* 
according to Josephus, rather less than that penod® 
Moderns vary in their estimates between 180 yeas and 
300, but incline, on the whole, to about 200. This 
number, if we accept it, will produce for the accession 
of this great and glorious dynasty, and the inaugmauon 
of the New Dmpire, the year B.c, 1643, for which, 
however, Dr. Birch substitutes Bo. 1600, and Di 
Brugsch Bc. 17005 ‘Lhere are writers who place the 
date as low as Bc 1525° Thus the limits of uncer- 
tainty in the ‘New Empire’ extend, at the utmost, to 
somewhat less than two centuries 

II With respect to the Middle Empire, or period 
of the Shepherd kings. ‘The lhmits of uncertainty 
are here very much incieased. Manctho, according to 
Afneanus,” gave three dynasties of Shepherds, the 
fifteenth, srxteenth, and seventeenth of lus list, who 
reigned respectively 284, 518, and 151 years, making 
the entire period one of 958 years Josephus veduces 


this total to 511 years,’ and the dynasties, apparently, 
s SSS eee . 
S‘Lwo hundiod and forty ax 


really the last king of the dynasty, 
yous, if wo tako Rapesos i, ws 


18 follawed by Sx OL soyen others 3 
heady, 


a ‘Chehios’ 1s interpolated botwi on 
Aahmesand AmunophI Manothos 
numbois aie insufficient for some of 
the Inngs, in excess for others If 
the dynasty be closed with IIo 1s, 
the aum total will not amount to 
200 yeais, according to any com 
Tutation, and accoiding to one 
that @f the Ai neman Dusebus 
will be only 165 yens 

1 Ap Syncoll vol 1 p 78,4 Tho 
summation of the ieigns is given as 
848 yems, though the actual sum 
of the years assigned to the kings1s, 
at the most, 826 yens 

2 Iwo hugh od and _sixty-thies 
years (ap. Syntell pp 63 69, 70) 


the nmotoonth dynasty 
(Josoph o Apron, § 14) 

+ Manotto and Lanomant givo 
241 yems (Mar uel d Thstoue An- 
eronna, vol i p 821) Diujach, 300 
yoma (Lhatory of Loypt, \ol xi p 
814, Ist od )” Walkingon, 196 yous 
(Rawhigon a /Ze) odotus, vol 1 pp. 
862 364), Bunsen, 221 yonia, ea 

* Birch, Anctent Lgypl, p 78, 
Buugsch, Ihstory of Loy Lac 

® Stunt Poole m Di° Smiths 
Dictionary of the Dible, ad yo 
Leyes (vol 1 p 610) 7 

7 Ap Byneoll Chronograph yol 

* 


ip GL 
i Contr Apion 1 § 14 
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[Cx XII 
to two. Eusebius allows only a single Shepherd dy 
nasty, and assigns it no more than 108 years! Thus 
the various reporters of Manetho differ here enor 
mously, varying between one century and nme centuries 
and a half su 

It happens, however, that in this case the monu- 
ments come to our aid There 1s one which shows 
Apepi, or Apophis, to have been the last of the Shep- 
herd kgs, and contemporary with a certam Ra- 
Sekenen,? who immediately preceded Aahmes, the 
founder of the eightcenth dynasty. There is another 
which not obscurely intimates that Set or Saites was 
(as Manetho also witnesses®) the first of the Shepherd 
kings, and also gives his date as 400 years * before 
some year in the reign of Rameses II. Now the only 
dynasty of Shepherd kings whose names Manetho gave 
began with a ‘Saites’ and ended with an ‘ Apophis,’ ac- 
cording to both Africanus® and the Armenian Eusebius ; 
so that there are strong grounds for believing that the 
rule of the Shepherds really began and ended witle this 
dynasty,° to which Manetho assigned 284 years, accord- 
ing to Africanus, or, according to Josephus, 259 years 
and ten months. These numbers are probably, both of 
them, in, excess, since the dynasty consisted of only 


six kmgs, whose united 


1 Chm Can i 20, § 5 ap 
Syneoll Chronograph vol i p 
62 a Tho two agice exactly 

2 Seo Recor ds of the Past, vol yin 
wy 84 Biugech, History of Lyypt, 
yol i pp 280 41, Ist ed 

§ All the 1opoiters of Manetho 
apice that he made Smtes (fnlatis) 
the fratef the shephord kings 

1 See the ‘Tiblet of 400 yems, 
given i@ tho Records of tho Past 
yol iv pp 865 G andcompme Finch, 
Agent Egypt, pp 75 G, and 126 


reigns can scarcely have 
. 


5 Ap _Syneoll Chronograph pp. 
601 Itss tue that Josephus de 
ranges tho na nes (Contr. Ap 1s) 
making Apophis tho fom th instead 
of the sixth ling bet Afiicanns 
and to Aimenian Lusebins iqgothor 
must bo takon to outwoigh his 
authouty : . 

® ‘Mus pomt has been well aipued 
by Canm Cooke im tho Speaker a 
Commenter y(vol i parti pp 447 8) 
Ths mguments seom to mo gute 
niesstible 
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overed more than two centuries. Such an estimate 
1oduces for the accession of Saites the probable date 
f Bc. 1848, which is between four and five hundied 
ears before the probable year for the accession of 
vameges IT (about Bc 1410). 
If the four hundred years of the Tanis inscription 
e regarded as an eaact number, which is a pos 
ble view, the only alterations required in the difes 
itherto suggested would be the following We should 
we to shorten the periods assigned to the seventeenth 
nd eighteenth dynasties by twenty yems each; to 
ake the date for the accession of the eighteenth 
ynasty B.C. 1623 mstcad of B.c. 1643; and that for 
e accession of the seventeenth or Shepherd dynasty 
c. 1808 instead of 1843 ‘The four hundredth year 
} om the accession of Saites will then fall within the 
gn of Rameses IT. 
If the views here propoun led be accepted, the ad 
vutonal uncertainty attaching to the dates of the 
‘\Liddle Empire,’ beyond that which attaches to the 
* ther part of the ‘New Emp re,’ will be one ol some 
“sly or eighty years only As, however, there are still 
\ iters of repute, who assign to the Shepherd kings a 
riod of above five centuries, practically the additional 
certainty to the unlearned must be admitted to be 
«13 of about three centuries The ‘Now Empire’ com 
ntonced its existence not carher than Bc. 1700, and 
». later than Bc 1520; the ‘Middle Limpire’ is 
vimght by some to have commenced as ealy as Bc. 
0? by others as late as B.c 1720. The uncertainty 
hs now fsen from two centunes to five. ® 
III. With respect to the ‘Old Empire,’ or native 
} gdom anterior to the Shepherd mvasion. Tt is in 
'} portion of Tgyphan history that the main doubts 
you II. 


(Cn XI. 
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and difficulties with respect to the chronology occur, 
and that the uncertamty changes from one measured 
by centuries to one of millennia. Manetho assigned to 
his first fourteen dynasties terms of years, which, if the 
dynasties were in all cases consccutive, wor ld, make 
the whole period covered by them one of 2905° years. 
Manette Bey, who scouts altogether the idea of there 
bemg any contemporary dynasties in Manctho’s lst, 
a little diminishes this amount by corrections of a few 
of the numbers, and makes the ‘Old Empire’ occupy 
a space of 2,790 years? Brugsch Bey, who adnuts, 
but admits sparingly, the theory of dynasties bang 
contemporary, and substitutes for Manetho’s estimates 
of reigns a calculation by generations,” makes a further 
deduction of nearly four centuries from Manetho’s sum 
total, and gives the old native kingdom a duration of 
2,400 years Baron Bunsen, adopting the ‘ contempo 
rary’ idea to a much larger extent than Brugsch, and 
accepting a calculation of Hratosthenes by which he 
supposes the real length of the ‘Old Empire’ tojiave 
been correctly fixed, reduces it 10 the comparatively 
moderate term of 1,076 years, giving for its commence 
ment Bo °38059.2 Lastly, Mr. Stuart Pool and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinso 1, by still further carrying out the 
‘contemporary’ theory, effect a further reduction of 
about four centurics, assigning to the first ifative king- 


1 See the table given by Leno- 
mant on tho authority cf Mailotte 
(Manuel d Histon e Ancunne, vol 1 

821 

a Tet of Eqypt, vol i pp 38 4, 
vol ik @p S11 6 Tat ed Onlen’ 
auone founded upon generations 
ue, byethe natuie of ths ease, ox- 
seeding y, unceitain, and become a 
guice of lage orror, if the ordinary 


longth of a gonoation im tho timo 
and countiy for which the enloula- 
tion 1¢ made 18 mp operly estumatad 
Taugach allows 333 yems Yo. Ins 
Tgypuian gonerations, which is an 
ove ostim io of at least o 10 third 
A cottection of this e110: would 
reduce lis 2,400 yens to 1,000 

3 Loypis Placé, vol vy p G2 
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dom no longer a period than about six centunies anc 
a half, whereby the commencement of monuchy ir 
Egypt is brought down to about Bc, 2700, or a littl 
later. We have thus for the period of this Tus 
Empize an uncertainty extending to above 2,000 years 
the maximum teim assigned to it by recent writer 
being 2,790 years, and the mmmum 637. 

There appear to be at »resen. no means of term 
naling this controversy. The monuments belonging k 
the ancient kingdom cluster maimly about four dynas 
ties the fourth of Manetho, the fifth, the sixth, and 
the twelfth A few belong to the cleventh and thc 
thirteenth. There are none which can be positively 
assigned to kings of the first, second, or third, and 
thus we have no direct proof of those dynasties having 
existed. Egyptian monumental history commences 
with Seneferu,? who seems to correspond to Manetho’s 
Soris, the first king of the fourth dynasty. The fourth 
and fifth dynasties were certainly consecutive ; and the 
sixth probably followed the fifth The seventh, eighth 
ninth, and tenth may have been—probably ‘ere— 
collateral. None of the kings belonging to them have 
left any monuments; Manctho has not condescended 
to record their names; and it cannot therefore but be 
suspected that they ware really secondary k1igs, con 
temporary with each other, or with the monarchs of 
the eleventh dynasty, perhaps even with the eaily 
monarchs of the twelfth, Again, the fourteenth 
dynasty 1s as unknown as the seventh, eighth, mth, 
and tenth, and must be placed in the same category, 
The mohuments thus confirm six only of Manetho’s 


* Seo the authors Zerodo'ns,  ?Taugsch Lstor yof Ly yt, vol 3 
vol i pp 340 J,and Dr Smil’s p 63, tated , Bich Ancrnt Ligypt 
Dietionen y of ihe. Buble, vol 1 p 608. p 81, DeRougs, Recherches, §o,p de 

ve 
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first fourteen dynasties; and from seven to nine cen- 
turies would perhaps be a sufficient space to allow to 
these six 
On the other hand, the Zgyptian monuments are of 
such a character that they scarcely ever p) ove any two 
kings to have been contemporary; and it is therefore 
quite open for an historian to mamtain that all the 
dynasties are both historical and consecutive, in which 
case the conclusions of Mariette would be reasonable, 
‘Lhe support givan »y the monuments to some .ot 
«Manetho’s carly dynasties being taken to corroborate 
the whole, and the entire fourteen dynastics being 
viewed as consccutive, 2,800 years, or an average of 
200 to a dynasty, will not be manifestly excessive. It 
is probable, therefore, that Ceyptian chronologists will 
always be divided into the advocates of a longer and a 
shorter chronology, the estimate of the former class for 
the commencement of the monarchy exceeding that of 
the latter by something like tivo thousand five hundred 
years * 
Exact chronology is, beyond all doubt, a most im- 
portant adjunct to history; and, where the foreign, 
relations of a state form a main clement in its hfe, and 
the parallel hislorics of distinct. countries have to be 
taken into account, exact chronology, or an approach 
lo it, is a necessity for the proper understanding of the 
course of affairs, md of the bearmg which events in 
one country had upon those in another, But, where a 
nation is isolated, or where its history at any rate 1s 
unmixed with other histones, and flows on in its°own 
scparage channel -vithout contact wish any uclyhbour 
ing stream, the need of exact chronology i is much less, 
and a'considerable vagueness in the dates may be tole- 
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rated. It 1s possible to have a very fair knowledge of 
the general character of a river of the direction of 
its course, the hue and quality of its waters, tlie 
equableness or variableness of its flow, even of the 
counéries upon its banks—without exact acquaintance, 
or anything more than a very vague notion, of is 
length It is the same with history. If we can obtain 
a clear knowledge of the condition of a people at 
different periods, 1f we can represent the diffirent 
phases of its life in the order of their occurrence, 1 
we can—to some extent, at any rate perceive md 
appreciate the causes which produced the various 
alterations, we may present an instructive picture of 
them—compose an agreeable and useful history even 
thongh we can only conjecture vaguely the length of 
time during which each condition lasted. It is this 
which an histoman of early Cgypt mush am a, 
effecting ; and if he succeeds in effecting it, he must he 
satisfied. The chronological mddle is insoluble Tle 
must set it aside. But he needs not therefore to sot 
aside that immense mass of material, possessing the 
highest interest, which the toils of travellers and ex 
plorers, and the patient labours of philologists, have 
accumulated durmg the last contny. ‘The $Old Em- 
pire’ of Manetho 1s a reality Tt lives and moves belove 
us in the countless tombs of Ghizch, Saccarah, and 
Beni Hassan, on the rocks of Assouan and the Wady 
Magharah, on the obelisk of Ifchopolis, and in nume 
rous ancient papyr; its epochs are well marked ; its 
personages capable m many cases of being exhibited 
distinctly , its life ax cleuly poruuyed as thas of the 
classical nations. And that hfe 1s worth siydymg. 
Té is the oldest presentation to us of civilised man whieh 
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the world contains, being certainly anterior, much of 
it, to the time of Abraham ;? it is given with a fulness 
and minuteness that are most rare; and 1t is intrinsi 
cally most curious, A picture, therefore, of the Old 
Empire may well be required of the historian of An- 
cient Tgypt, and will be here attempted, notwith- 
standing the vagueness of the chronology 

For the ‘Middle Empire’ an approximate chro 
nology will be given The author 1s strongly convinced 
of the shortness of the ‘Shepherd’ period, and cannot 
bring himself to assign to 1t a duration of above two 
centuries. He regards it as commencing about Bc. 1840 
and terminating about Bc 1640 

The dates for the ‘New Empire’ will be found 
gradually to advance towards absolute exactness, Its 
commencement, che Be 1640, is doubtful to the 
eatent already allowed,? but the uncertamty of the 
chronology diminishes with each successive dynasty ; 
and when we reach the twenty second, it scarcely 
exceeds twenty years, since the synchronism of Seson- 
chis with Rehoboam fixes the commencement of that 
king’s reign to some date between B 6, 975 and Bc. 055. 
Fiom the accession of Tuhakah the chronological diffi- 
culties almost disappear, and thenceforth exact dates 
will take the place of those vague and merely approxt- 
mate ones which are necessary for the carer poriods 


"No histouan of Cgy xt places im Cgypt as belonging to the imo 
Aliaham before the fwelflh o1 the of the cighte nth dynasty 
lvter pat of the cloventh dynasty 4 Sco above, p 16, 
Ona (Lopsius) 10,108 his sojomn 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TID OLD DMPIRD—TNN TMIRSE BUGINNINGS 


Unee tainty of the Succession of the Luly Kings Offeral Order, deters 
mined on after the Lrpulson of the SI cpherd Kanga, not to bo vowed ag 
Jistorical The Last, as giver by the chief Natwe A uhorites, Doubts as 
to the Errstence of Menes Remarks on the Namo Athotlis  Tesopt 
mentioned wn the Ritual Dastnetion attachng to Meriapu Varax 
trons mn the Lasts. Goneral Character of tha Names Tho traditro al 
Notes of the Monacls scanty and val ccless — Condition of the Eqyp- 
tran People at ths emly tine Character of then Art and of then 
Rehgron Pr merpal Featw es of then Info 


rAvetércyera Kal TO aoAAR bd xpdvou abrdy dmlarws emd rd pvOdBer é cverie 
anedrx ‘Litucyp t 2k 


Wan the great monarchs of native Lgyptian blood, 
who bore sway in Egypt after the expulsions of the 
‘Shepherd’ kings, resolved, for the ‘honour of their 
excellent ‘majesty,’ to set forth before the eyes of ther 
subjects the long list of thew royal predecessois, and 
for this purpose ransacked such remains of the ‘Old 
Empire’ as had survived the ‘shipwreck’ of the state 
brought about by those foreign invaders,’ they under- 
took a task for which 11 may be doubted whether there 
existed any suflicient mateals. Egyptian civilisation 
had ‘been annihilated by an avalanche of barbarians ;* 


1 See Lenormant Manuel @ Zhs- | égyptior ne’ * 

tone Anerenne, vol i p 860:} * IInd p 868: ‘Ln cigjlisation 
‘Nous assistons done, sous la q ih-| sgyptionne, daboid comms anéan- 
ide’ et seizidme dynasties, & un{ ze paar Linvasion reprit amsi le 
nouveau nay gge do In gavihsation dossus dans la ‘Lhébaide, &e, 
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the whole country had been devastated; tombs had 
been nfled, papyri burnt or torn to shreds, even the 
stone monuments partially defaced and injured ; how 
should the succession of kings from father to son during 
a space of even seven centumes be recovered affer so 
complete an overthrow and destruction of all that had 
gone before? Royal names, rendered conspicuous by 
the cartouches cnclosmg them, cxisted no doubt in 
large numbers, as they exist to this day, on monuments 
which had escaped the wear and tear of time and the 
ravages of the ‘ Tartars of the South ;’! but what clue 
could there have been to their true order and proper 
arrangement ? what means of discovering the real rela 
tionship of the kings who bore them ? Egyptian mo 
narchs did not, ordinarily, glonfy their predecessors, or 
even put on record the name of their true father They 
merged their earthly in ther heavenly parentage, and 
spoke of Horus, o1 Ra, or Ammon, or Phthah as ther 
fathers, totally ignoring the 2eal sire from whose loms 
they had sprung. Private peisons, in the mscrptions 
upon then tombs, might sometimes indicate the succes- 
sion of two or shee monarchs under whom they 
Hlourished , but this would be a very partial and i- 
complete means of arrivmg at the uth, and it would 
be altogether wanting for the earliest period ? It would 
seem that there must have been a large amount of 
arbitrarmess in the order which was assigned to the 
names recovered from the monuments, as there cer- 
tanly was in the number of the ancestors which the 
different monarchs claimed to themselves.® es 


1 See Lenoiment, Manuol, vol 1 | found on the tombs of individuals 
862%, ‘Les Pastems dans lea | antoiioi to the tines of the fomth 
asse-Ligypte, comme les Za tares | dynasty (De Rougd, Recher ches, 
en Chine, so lasshient, &e, $ey 12 36) 
Na names of Tangs hayo been + Motion TL, gxlulnts sixty- 
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Sull a certain order, pressnting fewer vanations 
than might have been expectcd, seems to have been 
arrived at, and to have become, at any rate, the officially 
recognised one; and this order, though it has no 
claims to be regarded as historical, nust, under existing 
circumstances, be placed before the reader, both as 
being the basis on which various ‘1hstores of Lgypt’ 
are built, and as that which is supported by the lu 
gest amount of authority, Tt is not certain that all the 
kings on the list are real personages, or that some of 
those who are did not reign contemporancously ; but 
on the whole there is ground for beheving that the 
great majority of them were kings who actually boie 
sway in some part of Lgypt before the crection of the 
pyramids; and though the baic names tell us hte, 
and the traditions which belong to them are almost, 
worthless, yet a certain interest attaches even to mere 
names of so ancicnt a date, and for the {ull mndeistand- 
ing of the later native kingdom 1t is important to know 
what its belicf was as to that moic ancient monarchy 
from which it claimed descent, and with Which it 
strove to establish m every way a sohdarity and a 
continuily. 

The subjomed is a tabular arrangement of the 
early Lgyptian kings, according to the chief native 
authorities, It 1s, in its principal features, based upon 
the table drawn up by M. de Rougé in his mleresting 
Researches,’ but embodies corrections which he sub- 
sequently made, and a few altecations of names from 
ithe sources, 

* 


ne of his in the ‘ TIall of tho Ances- | :ations late. (Do Rougé, a); 
ors’ at Karnak (Buhson's Zyype, | while Rameses IT, the sor of Soti 
ol 1p 44), SetiI oxhilits soventy-}1, aslnints only ffiy wo (Bune 

oven, though living only {nee gous sen, yol 1 pp 50 1), . 
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New Table | Tnblo of Saccarah 

Athnell a - (peso os to rag men of the Tihs of, Aabya ca (tt ng of ame 
Dyn I e 

1 Menes mj Mona Mena 

2 Athothis g i a Teta 

3 Kenkenes Atet 

4 Usttuplies sou Ata 

5. Unsaphedus Ifesepti Tlosepti 

6 Miebidus Moulipen Moubhpu | Meubipen 

7 Semempses AtP Ate 

8 Bieneches & J . bubu Kabuhu |} Kabuhu 
Dyn ID 

9 Boéthns bu Butau Note bw 

10 Keechds » ka Kekau Kakeu 

11, Binothus » nuter Bmnute. ; Binnterw 

12 Ths . 8 Utnas Utnas 

13 Séthenes Senta Senta Senta 

14 Chimes (Nefer ka 

15 Nefoichores : Noferkara 

16, Sesochus & | Nefeika Sokmi Sokari noferka 

17 Cheneies » } ({Ip)tefn, ++» tofa, 
Dyn, TI IBeb (Tati) Bel 

8 Nechoidphes Nobka Nebka 

19 Tosothius Sar Sa sa Sar 

20 Tyros Sai tote Tota Sar-tota 

21 Mesochus Sotes ie 

22 Séyplus Nofoikua 

28 Tosertasis Ra-nebka 

26 Aches & Tuni IIun 
Dyn IV ‘ 

28 Sous Senofau Senefeia | Senefera 

A few remarks only need be made on these names. 
In Mena, or M’na, the supposed fist lang the Mén of 
Terodotus,! the Mcn ¢s of Manetho,? and the Men as of 





Diodorus® we have probably no real personage,’ but a 


1 TIered 11 99, TTerodotus does 


judgmont and foice 


‘Néthing 


1ot actually give this form; but 
lus dairy Mju and his accusative 
M pe unply at 
Apadyucell Chi onoge aph, vol 
P 54,5 
Diod Sic 1 46 
“4 Ds Buch says with equal 


mown to have been mado at the 
time of Menes 1emains ; and ho muat 
ho placed among those foundois of 
monarchies whoso personal oatat- 
ence a sovele and onlightened oiti~ 
cism doubts or demes’ (Anerent 


Egypt, p @) rf 
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heros eponymus, the mythic establisher of the kingdom,! 
and founder of the firs: capital, Memphis The Lgyp- 
tian name, which the Greeks made into Memphus, 1s 
Den nofer,” sit | = 49, “the goud station,’ or ‘the 
good. restablishment ;’ and M’na, ot is the ‘ esia- 
dusher’ or ‘founder’ of this ‘station.’ The name has 
not been discovered ou any monument of the Carly 
Empire.’ It first appears in the ‘New Table of Aby 
dos,’ where it heads the list set up by Seti I, the 
second king of the nmeteenth dynasty ;* 1t is found 
again in the hist of Rameses II. at the Ramesseum ,? 
and appears also on a fragment of the Tuim papyrus. 
But we have no evidenze that 11 was known in egypt 
earher than about Be 1440 


Of the kings Teta, 2, Atet, I}; and Ata, he 


there is no other record than the occurence of thew 
names in the list of Seti I. and yome supposed remains 
of them in the fragments of the Turm papyrus.? The 
Greeks seem to have expressed all three names by the 
form Athéthis’ or Athdéthes,® which seems “lke a 
Grecised form of the god of learning, Thoth. Tt was 
perhaps with some reference to this conncction that the 
first Athéthis was said to have been a physician and to 
have written books on anatomy.’ 





2 Compmo the ‘Theseus of 
Atheman legend, whose namo 
mneant ‘disposer,’ ‘founder, ¢ law 
giver’ 

* BMugsch, Zistone d Ly spte, p 
81, Buch,in Bunsons Lyypt, vol 
vp 586 

Bneh, Ancient Zyypt, p 24 
‘No contompoisiy monument is 
kuown of his age ot inscribed with 
his namo’ 

4 De Rougd» Recker ches, $e, p 


17, and pl 2 at the ond of the 
book 
Bunsen, Ligypt, vol, ii p, 64, 
Whose ue uns uppou tu Ye so 
slight as to make it quite uncotam 
whother tho papyius ieally con 
tamod them (Do RougémZeche- 
ches, Se p 18, note) 

7™Manotho ap Syneoll Afi ono- 
graph vol i p 64,0; p 65,3 

® Tiatosth ap ound p 91, > 

° Manotho ap ound p 64,6 
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The fifth king in the list of Seti IT, who appears 
also in a fragment of the Turm papyrus, the king 
Hesepti or Iesep, a: 4 (called Uasaphedus by Ma 
netho), 1s mentioned in several copies of the ‘ Ritual,’ 
or ‘Book of the Dead,’ as the author of two of 1ts most 
important chapters! Ile 1s also mentioned in a papy 
rus of the date of Rameses II. as a king anterior to 
Senta? The context rather imphes that he was imme 
chately anterior ,° but the expression used is to some 
extent doubtful If admitted to have this meaning, it 
would show that, as early as Rameses IL, there were 
different traditions as to the succession of the ancient 
monarchs. 

The sixth king, Membipu, the Micbidus of Manetho,* 
has the singular honour of being mentioned in the 
Turin papyrus, in the st of Seti I., and im that of 
Saccarah, as well as in the catalogues both of Ma 
netho and Exatustuenes The list of Saccaral places 
him at the head of the whole series of kings,’ as if he 
had been a monarch of more than common importfince, 
But nothimg 1s recorded of him, cither by Manctho or 
by any other ancient writer, to justify or account for 
his being held m peculiar honour ; no mention is made 
of him ia the ‘ Ritual,’ nor has his name been found on 
any monument of the Larly Empire. 


1 Ohs Lay and exxx Sto Do 
Rougds, Recherches, Se, p 20, 
note? 

2 Biugsch, Zastor y of Ly spt, vol 
i P 58, lst ed 

Thapassage 1uns as follows — 
This is the begining of the collec 
ction ofeeceipts 101 cm g lemosy 
It was discovered 1m a ye1y anciont 
_ Papy.us, enclosed in a wiitmg case, 
under the feet of the god Anubis, 


in the town of Sochom, at the timo 
of tho sign of Ina majagty tho de 
funct lnng, Uesepti Aftor his 
death 16 was biought to tho ma 
Jesty of the dofunct king Senta, on 
account of its wonderful value 
(ibd Isc). 

4 Ap Syneoll. Chronograph vol 
1p bhe 
® Do Rougs, Recharches, So, pl 
1,No 1. © 
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In the place of the Semempses of Manctho,! who 
is perhaps Eratosthencs Pemphés, there appears in the 
Turm papyrus a name greatly defaced, which M de 
Rougé is mehned to 1¢cad® as Ali, )) | |. The New 
Table,of Abydos has an entirely diff-rent representation, 
the cartouche containiag only a single huroglyph, 
which 1s the figure of a man standing, and holding in 
lus hand the sceptre of a god.* It 13 scarcely possible 
that this single figure can represent the trisyllabic name 
of Manetho. That name has been ientified® with a 
king, (Ra-hem)-Sementet, who appears in the hsts of 
lus ancestors given by Thothmes IV. at Karnak, but 1s 
ignored by the Turn papyrus, as well as by Seti I 
and the author of the hst of Saccarah Ice again we 
have evidence of a varicty in the traditions as to the 
prunitive times current under the carly dynasties of 


the New Lmpire. 
Proof of the same is also furnished by the names 


Butan, AST and Teti || \l, m the New Table of 
4 fo] mw 
Abydos, which are replaced by those of Neter bia ] me 


and Bebi , ] 4 i in the list of Saccarah and the Twin 
papyrus,® as well as by the substitution of Rancbka 
and Hum in the Saccarah hst for Setes and Neferkara 
in the Abydos one. The supposition that monarchs of 
this carly period bore two names, which De Rougd 
makes,’ is wholly gratuitous, and quite contrary to the 


1 Ap Syncell 1s ¢, inko tho samo viow, whon ho says 
2 Ibid p 06, o (Anetent Egypt, p 26) that tho 
3 Recherches su les monuments | namo of Se nempses ‘13 found both 
quon peut attiibucr aur sa grejin tho Dgypuan and th Gheok 


nner es agrarties p 20 hsis 
4 Thd pl n No 7 © To Rougé, Recher ches, Go, pp 
5 By Bunsen (g00 Ins Egypt, vol. | 21, 24 


ii p 61) Dr, Birch appears to! ? Ibid p 21. 
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monumental evidence, which shows no double name 
until Ra n user of the fifth dynasty.1 

Of the entire list of names down to Seneferu it 1s to 
be observed, that they have an archaic and (as Dr. 
Brugsch expresses it) a ‘plebeian’ character® {They 
do not at all resemble the Pharaonic names of suc 
ceeding epochs’® Consisting wnifoimly of a single 
appellution, encituled by a sungle elliptical Lue, or car 
touche, they are, with few exceptions, short, simple, 
severe They express morcover, for the most part, 
ideas of force and terror’ Teta,‘ he who beais’—~ 
Hum, ‘he who strikes -—Kakau, ‘the chicf bull,’ hte 
rally ‘ the bull of bulls’ Senta, ‘the terrible’ Into the 
titles of the later kings the names of divimtics, whom 
they specially worshipped—Ra, Ammon, Thoth, Phthah, 
Shabak, Ilor, Set- usually enter. Among the names 
of these carly monarchs there are but three which are 
composed with the appellation of a god Neferka- 
Sokari, StL, the ninth in the table of Saccarah, 


whose name occurs also ma fragment of the Turin papy 
rus, Nefer ka Ra, off,J, the predecessor of Seneforu, 
according to the New Table of Abydos, and Ranchka, or 
Nebka Ra o wf j, the fourteenth in the Saccarah list, 
the predecessor of ITuni, have a divine clement m their 
names, the first of these names beg compounded with 
the god Sokari, a form of Phthah,? and having the sigmfi- 
cation of ‘ perfect through Sokari,’ ithe second meaning 
‘perfect through Ra,’ and the third ‘lord through Ra,’ 
Tt cannot be sa d that any facts are really known of 
these monarchs Tractition made Mena the founder of 
1 That Ra-n-usor was also called | * Id 
An wileappenr in its pope place 4Thid p 66 


5 Shelory of Lyypt, vol 1 p 56,{ > See above, vol 1 p 335 
Ist ed. 
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Memphis,! and his son Teta the builder of the royal 
palace in that city, and a wuiter of anatomical books * 
Hesepti, or Hesep, was regarded as the author of soine 
chapters of the religious work known as the ‘Book of 
the Dead’® Under Scmempses, ot Sementet, who was 
perhaps a king of this period, there was said to have 
been a great plague.* In the time of Butau (Bodthus) 
the carth gaped near the city of Bubastis, aud swallowed 
up a vast number of persons? Kakau (Keechds) 1 

troduced the worship of the Apis-bull at Memphis, the 
Mnevis bull at Heliopolis, and the sacred goat at Men 

des. Binnuter (Bindthris) made a law that the crown 
should be allowed to descend to women® Nefe1 ka 

Sokaii was a giant ;7 and under Nefer-ka-Ra (Nepha 

cheres) the Nile flowed with honey for cleven days § 
Under Necherdphes (Nevka?) the Libyans, who had 
revolted, made their submission on account of a sudden 
merease in the moon’s size, which terrified them? 
Tosorthrus (Sar sa?) was worshipped after lis death as 
the Egyptian Alsculapits (Aemhept) on account of his 
medical skill; he paid vttention to mscriptionts, and 
was the first to construct bwidings with polished 
stone? * 

Such are the traditions which have alone come 
down to us with respect to these carly monarchs Theiw 
value would be but slight, even were they to be de- 
pended on: as the case stands, it is difficult to assign 
them any value at all.1! They come to us, almost 


1 TIeod u 99 Diodorus, how-| * Ibid p 54,» 
evel asciihes the foundation io a| ° Ind 
lator king, Uchoreus (1 50) 7 Id p 66,4 
4 Manetho ap Syncoll Chrons-| * Tnd p 65,4 
giaph vol 1 p 54,0 ° Thid p. 66, B 
3 See above, p 28 10 Thid, 


4 Manetho, lsc  Brugech says: ‘TIore onda, 
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without exception, from Manctho, who wrote two thou- 
sand years afler the time, and who, in Is accounts of 
far more recent reigns, is frequently contradicted by 
contemporary monuments No doubt Manetho found 
these traditions in Egyptian authorities; but his ere 
duhty was great,’ his critical discernment small, his 
dihgence in research less than might have been ex 
pected? Vo rely on Manetho is to put trust in a 
writer too negligent to care for truth, and, had he cared, 
too uncritical fo discover it. 

It is a relief to turn from the scanty accounts left 
us of (perhaps) apocryphal kings to the condition of 
the Egyptian people at this carly period The people 
certainly existed; and though not very much may be 
known of their condition, yet au interest attaches to all 
that is known very greatly beyond that which belongs 
to kings and dynasties. We propose to consider their 
condition under the three heads of art, rehgion, and 
mode of life, including manners and customs. 

The histo y of Egypt will always be, to uw wery 
laige extent, a lustory of art Art had, so fur as we 
know, its birth and earliest development in the valley 
of the Nile, and giew up there by a natural and gra- 
dual progress, without being aflected to an appreciable 
extent by any extaancous influcuces The carliost of 
the arts to start into being was no doubt architecture ; 
and its first employment, there as elsewhere, was in the 


according to the Manethonian wii ' Tlo bebovod in tho Nilo flowing 
tmg the information half fable, with honey in Mena bemg do- 
half truc of the fist iulers of vowed by a Atppopotamus, and in 
Taypt dt teaches us littl. Weare | a lamb spealung ! £ 

still waiting for the door of the} A very small amount of in 
chamber of the ancestors of tho guiry must havo taught Manetho 
most attcront k ngdom to be eponed | t) at Neco reigned siateen and not 
to us’ (Jhtstory of Lgypt, vol 1 p | six yoma, 

62, Ist ed) 
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construction of habitations cap wie of affording shelter 
from the solar rays, and from the occasional, thoush 
not very freqient, showers of hail and vam! ‘The eu 

hest of the Ngyptian houses sec no luwe been of wood, 
which was casiel to work than stone, and which wig 
furnsfed in tolerable plenty by the yim groves |b 
grow luxuuantly m ancient tines, probably alow the 
whole course of therver J adications of fe charac ta 
of the houses are furmshed by some of the mos, an- 
went tombs, which, though constucted m atane, bear 
traces, like the tombs in Lyew,® of a pre-existent 
wooden architecture, which has impressed ty forms 
upon the ahen mataial The rounded mass of stone 
which forms the lintel above the doo: ways of the ealy 
tombs! can have derived 1s shape from nothiag but a 
ceminiscence'of the unsawn palm slem wluch served 
she pmpose in the primitive mansions, the Tong thin 
pilasters and archilraves ave clear imitations of wood- 
work; and the lalticed windows, most d ficult to coi 
struct in store, are such as would be produced by tie 
amplest possible anna gemert of wooden bara We 
may gather from the toms that the ealy houscs were 
rot wtheut ormunent Alternate pilasters and do- 
wessions, adorned with « species of pandhing, extended 
“t would seem) along he entire facade of a house; 
the door was pl. eed in the mide le, and wes narrow for 
is heiht ; over the door was 1 latheed widow of a 
-onsider able size, wh ch pave lig it probably to a cen- 
aal hall, while the rooms on either side of the hall 
*vere also lighted by widows, which were small, and 


1 $10 abos x, voli p 16 ps opp Pp 128, 120 13¢,%o 
> Gonpare tho lustretiana in} + Wotl rmesunted hy Lepsius, 
vol pp Sd and 192 Donkmdlar, yo! mi pt uw ph 3, 8, 


$ Lollows, 7) av istn Asta Mino, | 18, &e 
pls opp pp. 220 nd 238 Lyeta, 
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placed high up in the walls The roof would appear 
to have been flat, and was formed probably by palm 
trees split in two, and then covered with a coating of 
mud or cement 

From the idea of a house for the living the Egyp 
tians passed rapidly, and at a date so early tHat we 
cannot possibly fix it, to the idea of a house for the 
deal Their velizi0us notions required that this last 
should be as permanent as possible ; and it seems cer- 
tain that, long before houses were built of any other 
matenal than wood, stone .was carefully quarried and 
squared to be employed in the construction of the 
“etemal abodes’! of the deparled The earliest sepul 
chres now extant are stonc buildings, looking externally 
like small houses? They stand isolated, like the monu 
ments in our churchyards, each consisting of an oblong 





Tomb nem the Pyiam ts 


chamber or chambers, enclosed with massive walls, 
which slope externally at an angle of 75° or 80°, but in. 
ternally «re perpendicular A single door, in no way 
concealed, gives entrance into the menor, and it is in 
the oxmamentation of this doorway that we have the 
repregentations of houses m wood. The chamber 1 


1 Diod Sie i 51 7 Yergueson, Zhstor y of Ar chttectue, vol. 1 p 102 
© ° 
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roofed over with large flat stones; and, if if exceeds a 
certain size, the roof 1s supported internally by a mas 
sive square stone pier. In this simple and pum‘tive 
construction we have the germ of the pyramid, which 
grew up out of 1b by a number of shght changes. 

One of these changes belongs, by general conseut,! 
to the period of which we are speaking, In the ‘ tower’ 
ur ‘pyramid of Meydoua’? we sce an enlarged ed.t on 
of one of these carly tombs, differing from them im 
greatly increased size and solidity, as well as in the novel 
feature of superimposed stories in a retreating scrics, 
the entire number of the stories bemg three The 
Meydoun pile has a grandeur of its own, Emplaced 
upon an isolated rocky knoll of some considerable 
height, and standing in the middle of the grassy plain, 
‘which, green as an emarald, stretches eastward to the 
holy stream,’ ® it has a proud and imposing appearance, 
and in almost any other country than Ngypt would 
be considered a monument of lngh architectural impor- 
tange. The base measures 200 fect each way, and the 
height of the edifice is hitle short of 125 fect. The sohd 
contents amount to nearly three ‘millions of cubie leet, 

The great ‘pyramid of Saccarah,’ as 1 is called, 
which 13 also thought fo belong to these carly tir ics,' 
shows a further advance in architectural skill and 
power on the part of the primitive builders Take the 
Meydoun building, it was a tower in slages—the num- 
ber of the stages being six and, as in the Meydoun 


1 See Bach, Arcent Egypt, p 3 Biugseh, Lee 
29 Biigsyh, Zhsfory of Lyypt, * Lonomant, Manuel @Ihsioue 
yol 1 p 66,latod , Veiguason /lis- Anceonne, vol i p 3324 Buch, 
tory of An chatectuc, vol 1 P 100 Aneront Egypt, p 26; Tunson, 
7 See above vol i p 184, noto4, Hyjpts Place, vol ii gy. 380, 
and fo. a iepresentation of the Biugsch, Lstory of Egypt, vol 1 
‘tower on ‘ pyiamid, seo p 185 —p_-50, Jat od 
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building, the external walls sloped inwards at a shght 
angle. This edifize is even more imposing than that of 
Meydoun,! since it rises to a height of nearly 200 feet, 
and covers an area of 185,000 square feet, instead of 
one of only 40,000 It 1s emplaced upon a rocky pla- 
teau, which has an elevation of nearly a hundred feet 
above the Nile valley, and is a conspicuous object on 
all sides. 

Such, so far a3 appears, was the furthest point to 
which architectural skill was carned by the Egyptians 
of these early days They did not erect a true pyra- 
mid, They did not venture to build in perpen 
dicular stages They did not give to ther work the 
minute care and fimsh of later times? Ther loftiest 
crections were less than half the height of those de 
signed and executed subsequently. Gently, tentatively, 
the builders advanced from the small to the great, 
always aiming at solidity and permanence, compara- 
tively careless of ornamentation, and looking to obtain 
the mmpressive effect, at which they aimed, by size-and 
massiveness rather than by elegance or beauty, 

Glyptic art was also known, and practised within 
certain limits, at this carly period, The mosl ancient 
tombs are adorned internally with the sculptured forms 
of the owner, his wife, his children, Jus attendants, 
1epresented im the low relief peculiar to Lgypt. These 
forms have all the ordmary defects of Leyptian draw 
mg the hard outline, the suff limbs, the ill made 
hands, the over long feet but are not greally inferior 
even to those of the best epoch There is a more 
marked infenorty m the representations of animals, 
which are not only stiff but ungainly, nol only conven 


1 Tor a representation see abova meas nents seo p 186 
yo! 1, p 187, and for the exact 7? Buch, Anent Lyypt, 1s ce 
n e 
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tional but absurd! Grouping seemsto be an unknown 
idea; each figure stands by itself, or 18 followed by its 
counterpart, the same form being repeated as often as 
js requisite in order to fill up vacant spaces on the walls 
of the sepulchral chambers. Sculpture ‘in the round 

was algo attempted by the primitive artists ; and five o1 
six statues exist which the best Dgyplologists assign 
to a time anterio. tu that of the Pyramids? Of these 
M. Lenormant remarks that, ‘on studying them, we ob 











° Dog and antolopo from s tomb nour tho Pyram ds, 
serve a rudeness and indecision of style,which tnake it 
clear that,at this period Dgyptian art was still irymg to 
find theright path, and had not yet formed itself fully.’ ® 

A single mostic, aupposed to be of the same eully 
date, tends to raise the art of the tme to a higher 
level Brugsch says of it: ‘ The double picttue, a 
httle smaller than the natural size, shows & man and 
his wife in a dignificd ajtitude sitting by the side of 
one another in a chair of the form of a die. The bril- 


i 
1 See the tomb of Amton, whones | features,” found at Moydoun, and 

the shove sllustaation is taken (Lop- | forming a pait of the samg coller- 

aus Denkmaler, vol th pt ii pl 6) | ton aid a statue of Amion in the 
2 Tnge of Sepa and his sons, | Musoum of Boulag (ScoeBirch, 

discovered near the Pyramids and Anaient Lgypt, 380) 

now in the Museum of the Louvie 3 Manuel ‘ston 0 Anorenney 


two others, ‘with a Curopegn cast of yol 1. p 888 . 
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haney of the eye—imitated in shinimg crystal and 
white ivory and dark ore in a masterly manner—has 
all the appearance of hfe’ On the whole, he accounts 
the work ‘a marvel of art, venerable from its antiquity, 
and exquisite in its workmanship.’ ° 
With respect to the religion of this period, the evi 
dence that we possess 18 rather negative than positive 
The twenty six names of kings supposed to belong to 
it reveal the worship of two gods only, Ra, and Phthah, 
or Soka. The name of a {unctionary, Thoth hotep,? 
reveals the worship of Thoth. With regard to the 
othe: gods we have no monumental evidence to show 
whether at this time they were worshipped or no® 
Certamly, temples of any pretension were not erected, 
or we should have some remams of them ‘The oldest 
existing Egyptian temple belongs to the reign of Che 
phren * (Shafra), the builder of the Second Pyramid ; 
and, though the classical writers ascribe temples to ear- 
her monarchs,® and several certainly existed im Khufu’s 
tume,® yet tha fabric must have been slight, and” the 
religion which consisted in the public worship of gods 
must have been secondary. No doubt Phthah, Ra, 
and Thoth—possibly Osiris, Isis, Athor, Horus, and 
Set ’—received some worship, and there may have 


1 ratory of Egypt, v1 i p 66, 
Ist ed. 

? Lenormant, Ise , Buch, lse 

$ Anubis 1s mentioned as ® god 
of tha early times by aw tm of tia 
age of Rameses II (Biugsch, Zits- 
tay of Egypt, vol i p.58, Ist ed ) 

Ton a description of this temple, 

see vol i pp. ots 16 

5 Teiod 1.99, Diod Sic 1 45, 
48, &o" 

® An insenption given by M de 
Rougé in lis Recher rhea (pp 46 9) 
attributes to Khufu the erection of 


a tomplo to Isis, and speaks of 
tomplos of Osnia ai d of tho Sphinx, 
who is 1dontified with Torus (Iar- 
machis), as previously oxigting 
7 Athm fanntsfn with Tats) 18 
mentioned es haying a temple in 
the same inseiption (p 47) ETo~ 
1us and Set mo mentioned as 
objects of yoncietion io Khufna 
mother The ieligious practice of 
the pumitive times 1s nol. 9 oved by 
these texts, buts not hkely to have 
heen very dille.ont 
rt © 
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been buildings dedicated to them as carly as there was 
monarchy im Leypt; but the real practical rehgion of 
the primitive period wis that woishp of ancestors, 
whereof we have spoken in the previous volume ! as an 
mpo1sant portion of Egyptian religious practice The 
sepulchral chambers above described were the true 
temples of the period , here the woishppeis met from 
time to time for sacred ceremonies; here hymns were 
sung, offerings made, and services conducted, from. 
which both the dead and the living were expected to 
derive advantage. Thc worshippcas regarded ther 
sacrifices, libations, and offerings as contribuling to the 
happmess of the departed, and looked to receive from 
them im return spiritual, or perhaps even temporal, 
benefits. They viewed them ancestors as still living, 
and as interested in the condition and prospects of 
their descendants; they regarded them as imvested 
with a quasi divinity, probably addivssed thet: prayers 
to them, and, luke the Chinese, appealed to them for 
help’ and protection. 

Hence it would seem that from the fist there lay 
at the rogt of the Egyptian religion the belief in a 
future life, and of happiness or misery beyond the 
grave. LEmbalming was practised long before the con 
struction of the Pyramids, aud mummics were deposi- 
ted in stone sarcophagi, with a view to their continued 
preservation? The ‘ Ritual of the Dead’ had, we are 
told, its origin in these times ,® and, whatever subse- 
quent refinements may have been introduced, 1t would 
seem to be certam that the fundamental conceptions 
of the continuance of th2 soul after death, its passage 
through the Lower World, and its ultimate rqunion 


* See vol 1 pp 428 4 sewn, p, 64, 
* Buch, Guwe to Brijsh Mi-| * Sao above, p. 28 
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with the body which it once inhabited, must have been 
entertamed by large numbers fiom the very first begin- 
nings of the nation. Whence these doctrines were de 
rived, who shall say? There 1s no human name which 
stands in the Instory of Egyptian opinion where the 
name of Zoroaster stands in Persia, or that of Moses in 
the history of the Jews. The composition of the ‘ Book 
ol the Dead’ was ascribed, in the main, to the gods.! 
How it happened that in Egyptian thought the future 
hfe occupied so laige a space, and was felt to be so real 
and so substantial, while among the Hebrews and the 
other Semites 1t remained, even after contact with 
Egypt, so vague and shadowy, 1s a mystery which it is 
impossible to penctrate We can only say that so it 
‘was; that, from a time anterior to Joseph, or even 
Abraham, the children of Mizraim, in their bright and 
fertile land on either side of the strong flowmy Nile, 
thought as much of the future life as of the present ; 
that their rehgious ideas clustered rather about the 
tomb than abous the temple; and that their worship, 
domestic rather than national, tliough it included among 
its objects some beings regarded as wholly divine, was 
directed especially towards the spirits of those who had 
been their ‘fathers in the flesh,’ and were thought to 
have a natural interest m the welfare of persons sprung 
from thar loms 

There was another worship, also of a practical 
character, which belongs almost certainly to this early 
per.od the worship of the ragnmg monarch. Each 
king was regardel as an incarnation of Torus,’ was 


? Ogupaio vol i p 186 and ‘tho yietoilous lous’ (De 

? Sonefeiu, the emhest king of Rougé, Recherches, pp 32, 83, 
whom we possess any monument, Lopsius, Denkmater, vol in pt, 1. 
calls himself ‘the crowned ILous, pl, 2, a) é 
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assigned a priest or priests,' and a temple, or al any 
rate a chapel. Ile was styled ‘the victorious Torus,’ 
‘the divine lord,’ ‘the ever-lving’? Lhs subjects 
worshipped him, not only during his life, but after Ins 
death. The priesthood once instituted im a kings 
honour was maintamed ever afterwards; sacufices were 
offered to the defunct sovereign Wt stated intervals, and 
in this way each occupant of the Cgypuan throne, un- 
less some revolution occurred, contanued to be held in 
perpetual remembrance ® 

Life m Egypt under the early kings was simpler 
and less varied than 1t became at a later period, but 
not very markedly different. Towns * oxisted at the 
furthest date to which our materials carry us back, and 
the distinction ‘between town and country hie was a 
necessary consequence. In the town dwelt the mon- 
aich, the courtiers, the royal attendants, the ai tisans, 
the shopkeepers , m the coumtry, large landed prapric 
tors, their servants, agricultural labourers, cowherds, 
perkaps boatmen. Landed property was hereditary,® 
and an upper class was thus mamlaincd, which re- 
garded itself as a nobility Royal blood often flowed mm 
the veins of these persons, who are frequently said to be 
Suten rekh, ‘grandsons of a monarch’* ‘Their wealth, 
which was considaable, enabled them to maimtam a 
numerous houschold, which consisted both of male and 





1 Do Rougé, Recherches, pp. 80, p 81 Bingsch, Lhstory of Lyypt, 


84, &e 

* Ind p 88, Revords of tho 
Past, yol ii pp 8, 6, &e 

is Priesthoads of Mena and Teta 
continued ‘down to the Iatest time 
of Egyptian mdependence Sonia, 
Ro-nebka, and Sa (SousP) ao 
also found to have had pmests at- 
tached to then woship Jong attor 
then decense (Do Rouge, Perko: chs 


yol 1. p 48, Ist ed ) 

“ Peni oa ‘Lhis, and Mon nofer o1 
Memphis, aio connected with tho 
oathest of the tiaditions Tho emly 
tombs belong maimly to the necio- 
poh cf the latte city. 

De Rongé, Zecherches, p 40, 
Buch, 2 cront Lyypt, p Ad! 

® Do Rougé, pp 41, 44, &e 
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female servants, and reached in some instances the 
number of thirty) Little was spent by them upon 
personal display. The dress of the upper class, even 
considerably later than the time whereot we are speak- 
ing, was wonderfully sunple and unpretending, pre 
senting little varicty, and scarcely any ornament.” The 
grandee wore mdced an elaborate wig, but that was 
indispensable for the sake of cleanlmess ;° otherwise 
his attire is almost unparalleled in ancient times for 
simpheity. A short tunic, probably of white linen, 





e Tlead of Lgy pt'an noble (carly poriod) 


reaching from the waist to a litile above the knees, was 
ordmarily his sole garment. His arms, chest, legs, 
even hus feet, were naked, the use of sandals not 
being as yet known. The only decoration which he 
wore was a chain or riband about the neck, on which 
was suspended an ornament like a locket.* In his 
right hand he carricd a long staff or wand, which he 
seems to have used as a walking stick. Such was the 


1 Sco Lepsius, Denkn der, vol diawings m the Denkmdfer, yol ni 
in pt n pls 87 ‘Lheexactnum- pi 11, which descend as low as the 
hea of qttondants1epiesented on the tino of the fifth dynasty, 
walls of tho sepulchial chamboi of 8 JTeiod 14 36, 

Anton is thn ty thee * Seo the above woodeut 

2 Compaie the ontie series of 
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great noble’s ordimary apparel, his ‘ undress’ costume, 
to use a modern expression ; when he ventured beyond 
this, and allowed himself to mdulge in the refinement 
of ‘dress,’ he exchanged his tunic for a somewhat scanty 
robe reachmg from the neck to the ankles, replaced 
jus cham and locket by a broad collar, and, having 
adorned his wrists with bracelets, was ready to pay 
visits or to receive pohte company! ‘The costume of 
his wife, if he happened to be married, was not a whit 
more elaborate. She wore her hair long and gathered 
in three masses, one behind the head, and the other 
two nm front of either shoulder. On her body she had 
asingle garment a short gown or pellicoat reaching 
from just below the breasts to halfway down the lower 
jot of the leg, and supported hy two broad straps 
passed over the two shoulders. ITcr feet were bare, lke 
her husband’s, and, like him, she encircled her wnists 
with bracelets. We have no representation or account 
of the houses in which these persons resided  Pro- 
babl¥ they were plam m character, but their furmtme 
was not inartistic The chairs on which both sexes 
sat or rather stools, for they had no back—were sup- 
ported on legs fashonerl after those of animals, and the 
extremity of the seat on cither sde terminated in a 
lotus flower 8 ‘Lables seem to have been round, and to 
have been supported by a single pillar in the centre. 
Couches are not represented, but they probably differed. 
litle from those of later times, and there had already 
been invented the pecuharly Egyptian piece of furm 

ture kngwn as the ‘head rest.’ 4 


1 Lepsius, Der An dler, vol. hi pt * Seo abovo, vol i P 490, and 


1 pl 8 (uppor figme). ecompaio Lepsius, Der Amalie, vol 

Imd, pl 7, Compmie pls 20,)11 pt u pl 4, line two on loft, 

29, & whore an attendant caues a hoad- 
Thid pls Bend6 zest m his loft hand 
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The anmmals domesticated at this early period were, 
so far as appears the dog, the cow, the goose, and per- 
haps the antelope. Antelopes were, however, also 
hunted , 1 and it 1s possible that those which appear to 
be tame? were wild ones taken young and kept as pets. 
Pet animals seem to have been much affected, and in 
cluded the jerboa, the hare, and the porcupine? The 
guly auumals that cun be proved to lave been killed fo 
food at this date are the ox and the goose ; but we may 
suspect that fish, whereof several species appear in the 
hieroglyphies of the time, were also articles of common 
consumption, as they certainly were in later times,* 
Bread no doubt was the mam ‘ staff of life ;’ and atten 
dants cairying baskets, which appear to contain loaves, 
are common & 

The artisan class of the time must have meluded 
weavers, workers m metal, stone-cutters, masons, car 
peuters, upholsterers, wig makers, embalmers, and 
probably boat builders Stone-cutting was an art very 
necessary in a country where the only timber tre¢ was 
one which was valued both for its shade and for its 
fruit. Tor the shaping of blocks the saw anq the chisel 
must have been very early mvented ; and a metallurgy 
of no small ment must have formed and hardened the 
implements whereby matcrials such as those employed 
by the Egyptian builders and sculpiors were worked. 
with ease and freedom. Granite, ndeed, was not made 
use of at first, a compact hmestone supplied its place, 


3 Seo the woodeut 01 page 37, 4 Supia, yol i. p 556, 

2 Lepsius, pl 4 ‘Two antelopes, | * Lepsius, pls 6 and 7% Loaves 
which make no struggles to fieo | also appear above the saciificial 
themse}ves, me emiied in tho aims | table, whee Amten is seated, as at 
of attondants, who bing them.to!a fonst. They are small, and mo 
then master aianged im tivo baskets (pl 8) 

5 Ihd pl 3 
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and contented the primitive constructors of tombs and 
towers Butit was not long ere Igypuian skull and 
inventiveness succeeded in finding means to subdue 
even the most intractable maicrials, and we shall find 
the Pyramid kings employing freely such stubborn sub- 
stances as syenile, arragonite, red granite, and gicen 
basalt 

To conclude this brief review of a time on which 
the Egyptian remains throw but a dim and uncertan 
light, it must be noted that the hicroglyphical system 
of writing was already not only invented, but clabo- 
rated, the interior of the sepulchral chambers being 
covered with long inscriptions, which give the utles 
and employments, describe the domains and other 
possessions of the deceased, if not with the copiousness 
and verbosity of a later date, ab any rate with con 
siderable fulness of detal The hicroglyphs themselves 
are somewhat rude and wanting in fimsh, but the 
language 1s said to be completely formed ; the different 
kinds, of hieroglyphs, symbolic, determinative, pho- 
netic, are allin usc; the valucs of the characters are 
fixed ; grammatical modifications are indicated by signs 
which for fhe most part continued m use; aid, m a 
general way, it may be said that ‘the hicroglyplical 
writmg reveals itself to us in the monuments of the 
first dynasties with all that complication which belonged 
to 1t down to the last day of its existence 4 


1 Lenomant, Manuel d Ihstoue mmébses dynasties aye touto la com 
Anewme, vol i p 884° ‘Léar pheaton qu cliaa co ise yée TUSqU Att 
time ludioglyphigue se mortie & deiner Jow do son ox stonce’ 
nous dans Igs monuments des pre- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PYRAMM KINGS, 


Rerjns of Seneferu, Khufu, Shafia, Menkau a, and Aseshaf, of the Fow th 
Dynasty ; and of Usurkaf, Sulaaa, Kaha, Nefer-a hava, Raruser, 
Menkha thor, Tatkaa or Agssa, and Unas, of the Fifth General Con 
dition of Egypt under these Kings Progress of Avt—of Rehyron of 
Crurlisation and the Arts of Life 


Pu'chor fugatis dios tencnis’ Hor Od w 4, ll 39 40 


Historic hight dawns, and truly historic personages 
begin to move before us, with the accession of the 
dynasty which Manetho styled ‘ the fourth.’ Manetho 
placed at the head of this dynasty a king whom he 
called Soris, and though the name sel! corresponds 
rather with the ‘ Sar’ of the Turin papyrus, and ef the 
tablesof Saccarah, yet, as the place assigned to him 
makes him definitely the predecessor of Suphis (Khufu), 
it would seem that we may properly identify him with 
Seneferu, who beyond all doubt occupied that position. 


— A 
Seneferu Ny “ appears to have succecded Iluni, but 


to have exceeded him in the extent of ms dominions ? 
He had the character of a good and beneficent king ; 
and it isin harmony with this description of an Egyp 

tian writer, that we find him in his lifetime taking the 


1 The succession of Khufu to[ ? In the Prisse papyrus we icad + 
Senoferu is shown most clenly on} ‘T.0 the majesty of King TIum 
the tfinb of Mei titefs, who was suc- | died: and lo! the majesty of King 
eesuvely the favowite w fe of each | Sencforu became a beneficent lung 
(De Rougé, Recher ches, p 37 ) for the ontiecountiy,’ (Ibid p 20) 

a 


n 
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title of neb mat,! or ‘lord of justice,’ which was not 
one commonly borne by Lgyptian sovercigns, Seneforu 
is the first Egyptian monarch who has left behind him 
an inscription,? and the first of whom we have monu- 
mental evidence that he made war beyond his own bor- 
ders, and established the power of Lgypt over a forcign 
country Thus he was great both at home and abroad ; 
he dispensed justice to his subjects with such wisdom 
and impartahty as to acquire a character for benefi- 
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‘Tablot of Sor oferu at Widy Magharah 





* See the woodeut above, whoro acto parca aaierhi oe 

A ny itso intam 

the thind tle, er mee Tm exact aid contomporaiy “esibenit 
has this meaning of the events which took place’ Do 
* Seo Buch, Ancient Eyypt pp Rougs, Recherches, p. 30. ‘Fai 
80 1+ 'Tt i8 with the fomth Mom- fet rommquor dopts longtemps 
Pinte dynasty that the histay of que le plus ancien monument conn 
Feypt begins to assume gicator Jusquier est lo fophée do lcam- 
impoitance the eronts recoided pane du 101 Sef wcontre les popu 


sie no longa dependent for their Intions qui occupaiont Ia pesquile 
remembrance on {po glosses o1 cuit | as @ = 19 : 
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cence ; and he employed the Egyptian arms beyond his 
frontiers with such success that he could claim also the 
title of ‘conqueror ! It must always be with a pro- 
found interest that travellers contemplate that rock 
tablet in the Sinaitic penmsnla which contains his 
name and tatles, together with a representation of his 
prowess as he engages with and fells a foreign adver- 
sary The chef with whom he contends 1s the shakh 
ov prince of the Adena nu sat, or ‘Shepherds of the 
East,’? who at that time held the mountain country 
between the two arms of the Red Sea. Attracted 
thither by the mincral treasures of the region,’ the * 
Egyptian monarch, ‘King of Upper and of Lower 
Egypt,’ as he proclaims himself, ‘Lord of Justice,’ and 
‘ Vanquisher of his adversary,’ carricd all before him— 
defeated and cispersed the old mhabitants of the 
country, received their submission, and established a 
military and miming post in the heart of the region, 
which was thenceforth for centuries carefully guarded 
by an eyptian garrison, The remains still to be seen 
in the Wady Magharah show the strong fortress within 
which the Egyptian troops were lodged, the deep well 
within the walls which secured them an unfailing sup 
ply of water, and the neighbouring temples of ther 
native deities, wherem the expatriated soldiers might 
have the enjoyment of the worship to which they were 
accustomed in their own Jand.* 

It is not cerlam that Senefern adorned Egypt with 





1 Tho fomth title in th3 msetap 
tion of Wady Maghaiah the hawk 
of Ifoins perched upon the sign for 

‘old vmmm, 18 tianslated on tho 
osctta Stone by ‘vanquisher of 
lus ayersniies 

2 Bier, Anceent Egypt, p 31 

§ Biugsch supposes munes of tu 
quo'se to have been the gieat at- 
tinction of thisiegion (ls¢), but 


most Cgyptologists consider that 
tho tiack was occupied on account 
of its coppor-mines — (Willanson, 
m tlo autho s Ze odétus, vol ti 
p 844 Sid edit ; De Rougé, Re 
cheches, p 81  Bunson, Ly spt 3 
Plaec vol ui p 388, ey 

4 Diugach, Liston y of Lgypt, vol 
ip 86, istod 
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ny buikdings The Meydoun pile has been ascribed 
o him,! but searecly on sufficicn. data. Various mem- 
vers of his family were mnterred m the tombs of Ghizeh , 
ad itis in thus way that we make acquaintances with lis 
avourtte wife, Mer ir icfs , ? Jus son, Nefer mat; ® his 
randson, Shaf Seneferu, the son of this latter ;* and 
as eldest daughter, Nefer t-kau, who was bi ried in 
re same tomb as her brother® Tt has been si ggested 
‘at lus own mummy was perhaps deposited in the 
yver chamber of the Great Pyranud,® which in that 
we must be supposed to have been commenced by 
im; but there are no sufficient grounds for this sup- 
osition 

The Twin papyrus appears to have assigned to 
eneferu a icign of nineteen years. lis son, Nofer 
val, 18 thought to have died during his lifetime, and 
haf-Senefeiu, his g:andson, to have been ther cupon 
wested with the title of heredituy prince (erp suten 
4), which he certainly bore ;? but the royal digniy, 
steal of psss.ng to Uns pruie on his giasdsire’s 


os a 
emise, was obtainud by Khufy, “oy y > under what 


weumsiarmes 16 1s impossible lo say. Khu cam 
arcely have been a son of 8c tefern, for he took o wife 
mcfuru’s widow, Mertitefs He was perhaps a usur- 
w, and no relation , o1 possibly he may have becn a 
rothor, and have mheuted the throne, because Shaf- 


1 By Bagsch  conjeetually Derhimnalar, vol an phe ay ph 
‘Tsten y of Loypt, vol i p (G, lst 17 
® Tio tomb, No 66 at Ghisch, 


* Seu a puper Ly Mo Maiettom =f whi ye acpruser uttion 1s piven 
e Bern Archéoloyique for Sop- im thi Tinl maki, vel mi pt a pl 
nbat, 180L 6 

S$ Tepans Denkmaler yol 1 Me Roigd, Recherches,” 41, 
1 pl 16 De Rougé, Recherches, note * 

38 Tihd p a9, Fe 
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Seneferu was not thought to be old enough to exercise 
the functions of royalty when Senoferu died. Shaf- 
Seneferu scems to have held a high place at his court, 
and to have died, while Khufu was still living, before 
the accession of Shafra. 

Tn Khufu musi be acknowledged, if not the greatest 
of Egyptian kings, yet cortainly the greatest of Lgyp- 
tian builders, and a sovereign of extraordinary energy. 
From the conception of the step pyramid of Saccarah, 
which was the hig nest fight of Egyptian architectural 
daring at the tame, to that of the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh, was so vast a stride, that the monarch who 
took it must be credited with a grandeur and elevation 
of thought approaching to genus. To more than 
double the height of the Inghest previous building, to 
multiply the arca by five, and the mass by ten, was a 
venture into the untried and the unknown, which none 
but a bold mind could have conceived, none but an 
iron will could have resolved to execute So far as 
conception went, Khufu may have been assisted by his 
architect; but the adopticu of a plan so extraordi 
narily grand, the determination to embody the con 

_ Ception in solid stone, this must have been’ wholly Ins 
own act, his own loing; and it implics a resolution 
and a strength of mind of the highest order. The fact 
must ever remain ane to excite our profound astonish 
ment, that in Egypt, almost at the commencement of 
its Instory, among a people living by themselves and 
deriving no mstruction from without, a king—for there 
is every reason to beheve that the whole work was 


a 


1 Khufa scoma te have employed | king (De Rougé, Recker ches, p 48). 
hia s0n, Saf hotep as lus chief ay | Ile is buied in a tomb close to the 
ehitect, ‘at least this son takes the | Gieat Pyiamid Gbid ) 
title of ‘chief of the woks to the 
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begun and fimshed by a single monaich '—conceived 
and carried out a design so vast, completing a strucime 
which has lasted four thousand years, which is even 
now among the world’s chief marvels, and 1emains, in 
respect of size and mass, the most prodigious of all 
hwman constructions ¢ 

A desemption of the Great Pyranid has been 
already given It must have been commenced by 
Khufu almost as soon as he ascended the throne, and 
must have been the occupation of a lifetime, Llero 
dotus is not likely to have obtained an exactly authentic 
account; but his estimate of thirty years for the time 
consumed in constructing the pyramid itself, together 
with its subsidhary structures, and of 100,000 labowes 
as the number constantly employed upon the work,! 
ig quite in accordance with the probabibties of the case, 
though scarcely deserving to be vceepted as matter of 
positive history ® An enormous amount of unskilled 
human labour, gradually advaneing the wok by ex- 
penditure of neve hrnte strength, is necessitated by the 
circumstances of the time, and the conditions tinder 
which the pyramid was erected A considerable om- 
ployment of very highly skilled labour upon those 
wonderful passages and chambers, which form the tue 
marvel of the building,’ must also be regarded as co- 
tain; and it seems to follow that such a work could 
not have been catried to its completion without cn 
gaging the energies of almost the whole talent of the 


1 De Rougé has suggested that abovo, vol i p 198, note 5) 
Senefoin may have begun, and  % Supia, vol 1, pp. 107 208 
Khufu huyo* completed, tho Great = 4 Tod. ti 1240 ‘chu Luborie 4 
Pyramid (Recherches, p 41), But are amd to have beonchoved every 
thee is no sufficient reason fo. con- thie mont 1s, so U at 400,000 aver0 
necting Seneferu with 1t employ ed in tho course of each yen 

2 Lenomant, Manuel dIhstoie > So Buch, Ancwnt Lyypt, p 34 
Anetenne, vol i .p 385 (quoted © Supa, vol i p 208, ‘ 


ne 
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state, as well as almost its whole labouring population, 
dumng the period of an entire generation Great 
sufferings would naturally accompany such an inter- 
ference with men’s natural employments, and such a 
concentration of vast numbers upon a limited area. 
The construction of the Suez Canal in the years 1865- 
1869 cost the hves of thousands, who perished through 
wwant and disease. It cannot be supposed that it was 
possible im the infancy of the worl1’s history to execute 
a far yaster work without similar calamities Hence 
probably the il repute which attached to Khufu, and 
the other pyramid builders, in after times! an ill 
repute which, tl ough falscly explained as resting upon 
religious grounds, was itself a fact, not doubtful nor 
disputable.? 

Tn very truth. such constructions as the Pyramids, 
however they may move our admiration as works of 
ait, in thew kind, utterly astonishmg and unapproach 
able, ave to the politician and the moralist miserable 
instances of the lengths to wluch a paltry egotism will 
go for the gratification of self at the expense of others. 
All Leyptians had the same belief with respect to a 
future hfe~-all equally desired the safe conservation of 
ther earthly renains through many centuries’ Yet 
the bulk, even of the rich, were content to have their 
reiiains deposited in a deep pit, the mouth of which 
was closed and concealed from view by having one of 
the walls of the sepulchral chamber or chapel but 
ovirit. But the Ngyptian kings, or at any raic the kings 


1 JIeod n 124 9 for the ‘Shepherds’ tvore detested 
? ‘The identi cation of the pyra-} by the Z,yptims of the New JJm- 
midybuilders with tho ‘Shepherds’ | pho 
(Tfexcd ii 128) unbistoneal as it] §% See above, vol i pp 317 10, 
wis, indicated the abhonence i1| and 611 14 


which then memories weie held, . 
a 
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of this period, because they could command the servic $ 
of their subjects, beng absolute and able to employ .s 
many of them as they chose in forced labous, would 
not be satisfied with the common lot. Nothing lus 
would content them than grime chambers, sealed by 
portcullises, and enclosed m the centre of ‘ailifical 
mountains,’ ! formed of massive blocks of stone, moved 
into place with sighs and groans by impressed woik- 
men, and to9 often cemented with the blood of thos 
who were maimed or crushed to death, when a block 
slipped, as the attempt was being made to hifi and em 
place it. Such accidents must have been frequent, and 
have occasioned a considerable loss of life; but it was 
easy to replace the mutilated and the lalled by a fresh 
conscription, and so to carry out the mouarch’s proud 
design at the cost of mercased sufferimg to his subjc cts. 
Egyptian kings did not shrmk from enforemg ther will 
at this cost, One only seems, at a certain pomt, 
to have paused au dias design, and made a chaise, 
which brought his work to an earlier termination Chan 
that origmally contemplated 2 : 

Tt must ever therefore remain a reproach fo Khuti, 
that by the extravagance of his egotism, of his vanity, 
and of his ambition to excel ull who had gone befme 
or should follow hin, he held his people in an intole 
1able bondage for a longer tern of years than any other 
Egyptian king. We possess no vepresentation of 1 mn 
that can be regarded as appro whing to the nature of a 
portiait, or we should expect to sec in lig countenance 
indications of an iron will, a stern pride, and a cinel 
hardness, such as appear in the later pictures of the 





'Lenamant, Manuel d Iistone on stone pyramid of Dado in 
Ancenne vol i p 836 yo 1 pp 2] 12 
* See the desorption of tho south~ ‘ 
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first Napoleon. The only bas-relief of him which exists 
is one at the Wady Magharah, modelled after the 
earlier representation of Sencferu,’ which shows him 
clutching an enemy by the han of his head, and about 
to deal him his deat 1 stroke with a club or mace. The 
relief 1s in a bad state of preservation, but 11 appears 
to be thoroughly conventional, and not to aim at 
truthfulness of expression, Khufu has a face little 
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‘Lablot of Khufu at Wady M gl uah 
differing from that of Seneferu, to whom in character 
he presented a striking contrast 
We gather from the Wady Magharah tablet, that 
Khufu made tio expeditions into the Sinaitic peninsula, 
one to take possessicn of the mines, on which occasion 
he merely set up his cartouche and his titles, calling him 


self Khufu, ot Sp Sing of Upper and Lower Leypt, 


7 1 Soe the woodcut, sup, p 47, 
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the conquering Torus,’ and another—that commemo- 
rated on the opposile page—where he gave his name 
a 


as Num-Khufu, can 2 1s and represented Inmself 
as ‘striking down one of the Pet or An foreigners in the 
presence of the ibis-headed god, Tahuti or Thoth’! 
Both these names are found m the Great Pyramid,? and, 
though some have supposed them to designate different 
individuals,’ it seems to be now most commonly held ¢ 
that they ae sssceely two appellations of the same 
monarch, the successor of Seneferu, who, having been 
ovginally called Khufu, at a certain period of Ins life 
assumed the prefix of Num or Kinum, intending 
thereby to identify himself with the god whom the 
Greeks called Kneph, one of the chief objects of 
worslup in Upper Egypt.3 

This fact, and some others recorded on the na- 
tive monuments, sufficiently refute the legend of the 
Greeks® which 1epresented the builder of the Great 
Pyramid as wholly irreligious, one who shut up the 
temples, and was opposed to the polytheism pf Ins 
subjects, The very reverse appears to have been the fact 
Khnfu not only took the name of Khnun, in acknow- 
ledgment of the Elephantine dcity, and placed Thoth 
upon the trophy of victory which he set up at Wady 
Magharah, but called himself ‘the living Horus,’? and 


1 Buch, Anceent Zyypt, p 86 

® Lepswis, Dendmaler, ol ui pl 
1, Bunsen, Lgypts Place, vol in 
p 438 

5 As Bunsen (Eyypl's Place 18 c ) 
end Wilk.nton (n the u.thoa s Ze 
oe vol 11 p 204, noto 4, Sid 
e 

* Buch, dncrent Loypt 32 8 
Buugsch, Iestory of ape vila 
pp 69 76, Ist ed ; Lenomant, 


Thatone Ancienne, vol i p 837, 
De Rougsd, 2echer ches, pp 41 b4 

% Supa, vol i pp 832 3 

*Hevod i 121, Maretho ap 
Synecll Chor oyraph vol i p 
5b, », 

* De Rougd, Recherches, p 46, 
It is possible that Uus tmsenption 
may bo of a later dato, as DeRougé 
suspects, and D: Biugach (Zlestor y 
of Laypt, vol ip 81, let od ) pio- 
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actually built a temple to Isis, whom (as being Ilorus) 
he called ‘his mothcr,’ and whose image he placed in 
her sanctuary, attaching at the same time to the edifice 
an estate by way of endowment.! Tle also, if we may 
trust an inscription of comparatively late date, found 
at the temple of Denderah, furnished the plan upon 
which the original edifice, dedicated 10 Athor on that 
site, was built? Even the Grecks® inform 1s that 
Khufu, notwithstanding his alleged impicty, composed 
a religious work entitled ‘The Sacred Book,’ which 
contmued to be highly valued m later ages The 
extant 1emains certainly bear strong witness to his 
religious zeal, presenting him to us in the character of 
the first known builder of temples, the first king who 
is found to have acknowledged almost all the principal 
Egyptian gods, and the first person known to have 
brought into use the system of rehgious endowments. 
The family of Khufu appears to have been large. 
He took to wife, on his accession, Queen Mertitefs, the 
widow of his predecessor,> and had by her a number 
of sors and daugh.ers, whose tombs ‘ form a crown 
around his pyramid’® Mer het, SS ®, one of his 
sons, is sad to have been the ‘priest pf Khufu’s 


nounces but, if so it was at any 
inte modelled on the Ime: of geome 
insciipuibn of the une, the phiases 
of which it probably icpraduced 
without much alteration, 

De Rougés, p 47 Bingsech, 
hawaven, finnslitas diflaia vily (Fire 
tory of Egypt, 1s.c). 

* Buch, Aneent Lyypt p. 87 

8 Le the Greek epiomists Afiu- 
ennus and Eusebs (see Syncell 
Claonograph vol i pp 66, D, and 
57, c)® 

* Kitt connects with hinself 
especially Ifo1us and Kneph He 


iepiosonts Choth on his tablet at 
the Wady Mighuah Tis wife 
1egaids him as an impeiso iation of 
Tloius aud Get (De Roug?’, Re- 
cher ches,» 46) TTe builda a temple 
1o Isis, whon he identifies with 
Atha ‘and ho ment ana w,th 10 
spect tho temples of Ostuis aud of 
TImimachs, o1 t1¢ Splunx = (Ibid. 
pp 46 7) . 

* Do Rouzé, Lecherches, p 87 

® Tind. p. 42. Compara, for the 
fact, Bingsch (22tory of Lyypt, 
yol 1 p 70, dat od ) 
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obelisk, ! whereby we perceive that this architecti ial 
embellishment, although it my not haye taken an 
important place in the great designs of architects 
unital the time of the twelfth dynasty, was yet already 
known and employed in the fourth, though probably 
upon a smaller scale than alterwads Saf hotep, 
another son, was (as already mentioned ?) the ‘chief of 
the works of Khufu,’ and the cfore most Jikely his 
head architect, A third son, Shal-Khi fu, was priest 


of Apis® A daughter, ITents, ‘es f, was buried under a 


small pyramid in ummediate proximity to the great 
monument of her father # ‘Tiwe other sons, Ka ab and 
Khem tat f, had tombs in the same vicunty.2 Mer 
sankh, the wife of Shafra, 1s thought to have been also 
one of Ins daughteis.® 

Khufu was, according to tle lists of Abydos and 


Saccarah, succeeded by a kmg named Ritatl, of, 


who 1s supposed to be Mancetho’s ‘ Ratoises’ ‘There are 
several monumental evidences of this monarch’s 
existence,’ and the place assgned to him m the 
lists seems to be the correct oie; bub Ins reign must 
have been unimpottant, and wis probably extremely 
huief, to be cornted not by years, bul by months, 
At his demise, the throne was occupied by a son in- 
law of the great Khufu, a monarch who bore the name 
of Shafra vr Khafra, oz —, the Chephren of Terodo- 
tus® and the Chabryes of Diodorus Siculns.? 


? Lepsius, Denkmaler, vol m pls — © Lo Rougé, Recherches, pp 57 
22 61 

2 Supia,‘p 50, note! 7 ‘Lheso have been enrefully col- 
5° De Rongé, Recherches, p_ 44 leted by Do Rou’, and will bo 
‘Ibid p 47. Compare Hood | ford in Ins Recherches, pp G2 + 


un 126 % Torok ui 127 
* Lepsius, Denkndler, yol ui © Liod S10 1 GL 
pls 26 and 33 . 
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Shafra is the first of the Egyptian kings whose 
personal appearance we can distinctly and fully real 
ise Two statues of him, in green basalt,! his own 
gift to the temple of the Sphinx, show him to us such 
as he existed in hfe, bearmg upon them as they do 
the stamp of a thoroughly realistic treatment, The 
figure of the king is tall and slender the chest, 
shoulders, and upper arm well developed, but the 
lowerarm and the lower leg long and slight. The head 1s 
smallish, the forehand fairly high and marked with 
lines of thought, but a hitle retreating , the eye small, 





Uppe portion of § atue of Shaft + 
the nose well shaped, the lips slightly projecting, but 


1 Tan mdobted for my Imow which the accompanying illustra 
ledge pf these statues tc M de tion has been taken ‘Lhe statues 
Rougés valuable wok, Zcchuches themselves me in the Muscum ot 
au les Merunerts §c, whee two Boulaq 
photogiaphs aie gryen, fiom one of 
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not unduly thick, the chin well rounded, and the 
check somewhat too fat The expression, on the 
whole, is pleasing, the look thoughtful and intelligent, 
but with a touch of sensi ality about the under jaw and 
mouth There is no paiticular sternness, but there 1 
certainly no weakness, m the face, which 1s that of one 
not likely to be moved by pity or tuned from Ins 
purpose by undue softuess of heart, 

Like his prederessor, Shafra must have made it the 
main business of his life to provide himself with a tomb 
that should be an eteinal monument of his gicatness 
and glory. He gave to lus pyramid the name of 
Uer, ‘the great,’ ‘the prmeipal,’? and though the 
inferiority of its actual dimensions? has caused it in 
modern times to receive the appellatio 1 of ‘ the Second 
Pyramid,’ 1t is quite possible that he expected to 
deceive lis subjects into the belicf that it was a vaster 
edifice than that of Khufu, by the side of which he 
placed it. For the lie of the ground favoms such a 
deception The rocky platform on which tie three 
pyramids are built mses towards the centre, and the 
central position of the Second Pyramid gives it a 
marked advantage over the first, causing ils summit to 
attain actually a Iugher elevation above the level of 
the plain than 1s attained by the pyramid of Khult ® 
In another respect also Shafra auncd at outdomg his 
predecessor Not content with the compact limestone 
of the opposite or Mokatiam range, from which Khufu 
drew the vast blocks with which he reyctted Ins 


' De Rotigé, Recher ches, P, 56 } one of 26} fect in favom of the py 

CompmeThugsch, Zestor y of Loypt, | amd of Khufu ‘Lhe difference in 

vol i p 77, Ist ed clovation of the summits rboxe the 
2 See above, sol i pp 194 0 plan was one of 64 feotan from 
5 Ibd p 197 The dafferonce in | of the pyinmid of Shafia 

the actual height of the edifices was 
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enormous monn ent, Shalra caused his workmen to 
ascend the Nile as far as Llephantind, and there to 
quarry the hard granite of that distant locality, in order 
to encase, partially at any 1ate,) his own tomb with 
that better and far more costly matenal. 

It is probable that Shafra also ‘bmlt the small 
temple belund the gical Sphinx,’ ? which he certainly 
decorated wth his statues. ‘he peculanty of this 
temple is, that it 1s composed entirely of great blocks 
of the hardest materials—red granite, syenite, or arra~ 
gomte—bronght from the neighbourhood of Syene, or 
else of yellow alabaster. The stones are polished to 
a perfectly smooth surface, and fitted block to block 
‘to a hain’s breadth,’ ® with a skill and an exactness 
that provoke the astonishment of modern architects, 
Similar exactness appears in the masonry of the m 
ternal chambers and passages of the pyramid of Khufu, 
and it 1s beyond question that the Lgyptian builders of 
this early period had attained to a perfect power af cut 
ting and shapi.g stones of the hardest quality 1 power 
equal’to that possessed at the present day by the most 
advanced nations What tools were used, what methods 
were employed, we do not know, and can only conjec- 
ture; but the factis certain that the stubbornness ol the 
hardest materials was overcome , and we may add that 
there 1s nothing m the results produced to indicate that 
any gteater difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
the harder quahtics of stone than with the softer 

Among the tiles taken by Shafra there are some 


1 Bich, staceeat Ey spt, 88 tor, ave that Shrva odly added te 
Wilkinson in the authors Zéeredo its o1 1amentation. 
tus vol n p 204 note *, did edit + Biugach, Zfestory of Loypt, vol. 
*Bneh,l¢e On the othe hand i p 77, lst od 
it 18 quite possible that this te ple * See rbove, vol i p 208 
may have been an olds construc 
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which are remarkable, 22d which seem to indicate an 
advance on the bold and bald presentation of themselves 
to their subjects as the mam Egyptian divinities, on 
which the kings ventured. Shafia not only calls him 
self ‘ Horus, lord of the heart,’ and ¢ the good Torus,’ but 
neter ac, ‘the great god,’ and sa Ra, ‘Son of Ra, or 
‘of the Sun’! has famous title, @B, so familiar to 
us from the caitouches cf the later Phuachs, appems 
in the inscr ptions of Shafra for the fast time ‘To hm 
we must theietore assign tic credit, or the cascrecit, 
of having invented a phrase which, exactly falling in 
with the vanity of subsequent kings and the adulation 
of their subjects, becarre a standing immntable title, 
the necessary adjunct to the proper name of every later 
sovereign, Shafra also added to the ordinary royal 
title of ‘ conquering Horus’ the prefix of Khem, either 
in the sense of ‘master, ‘ruler, or with the mitention 
of attaching to Iumself another divine name, and 
claiming to be an incarnation of the god Khem no less 
than of the god Horus 

Shafra seems to have been mariued to a deughter 
of his predecessor, named Meri ankh s, or Mcu 5 ankh,? 
Her tomb has been found at Saccarah, and his on it an 
insciiption, by which 1t appears that she bore the office 
of priestess to Thoth, and also to one of the sacied 
ammals regarded as an meaination of dety® She 
claims association with the “lord of diadems,’4 and it 
1s thought to be not improbable that Shafra ragned in 
her nght rather than in his own. It does not appea 
from the monuments that he was in any way iclatcd to 


1 De Rougd Recherches, p 56 pilestoss, as the sapiession used 
2 Ind pp 67 G1 upon Tor tomb 18 ambiguous 
5 On these animals, seo above, —! Do Rougés Zec/ e ches, pp 68 9 
yol. i, pp. 413.16, It1s uncestam —* IInd pp. 6) 2 
to which of these Meisankh was 
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Khufu, or that he had in his veins any royal blood, 
and the conjecture 1s made that at this ancient epoch 
there was some special ght of daughters to succeed 
thew father, either im preference to sons, or in case of 
their being the elder ch Idien, A right of the kind 1s 
known to have obtained in Lyciatand other eastern 
countries , and the want of any indication of the suc 
cession from father to son in the monmnents of this 
time raises the suspicion that some such practice 
prevailed m Egypt under the early Pharaohs. But, 
however this may have been, Mer 5 ankh was at any 
rate a personage of great importance in Shafra’s 1eign 
She was ‘exalted to the highest degiee of diguity to 
which it was possible for the wife of an Egyptian 
monarch to atlan’? Associated with the ‘lord of 
chadems,’ she had the entire control of the royal 
gyneceum, or ‘house of the women,’ enjoyed tivo 
pr esthoods, and was deep in the confidence and Iugh 
in the favour of her royal consort She bore Shafra 
at least two sons One of these, who had the name of 
Neb-if-akhu t, is 1epresented as Is father’s ‘ heir,’§ 
He was a superior priest of the ordei of Teb, a sacred 
scribe, and ‘clerk of the closet’ to lus father, Five 
estates, of which he was the owner, had all been pre 
sented to lum by his hbeial parent, and had received 
names in which Shafia was an element.* Another son, 
S kem ka ra, possesscd fourteen such properties,” and 
must have been one of the wealthiest landed pro 
pnetois of the ume He enjoyed his wealth for a 
long term of years, living to a good old age under five 


1 Teiod 1 173 * Lopsius, Denkmale, vol ni pte 


? Do Rouzé, Rec! er ches, p 50 u pL 126 
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successive kings,! whose escutchcons he displays upon 
his monument. 

The immediate succession of Mencheres (Men- 
kau ra, © ssa uty to Shafra, asserted by Ilerodotus 4 
and Manetho,? is indicated on the tomb of 8 kem ka ra,! 
and confirmed by the table of Set I. at Abydos.® Yet 
here again we are unable to trace by means of the 
monuments any blood rel wonship, and can sey novhing 
of the connection between Menkaura and his prede- 
cessors beyond the fact of there having becn a tradition 
that he descended, not from Shafia, but from Khufa,! 
the first and greatest of the pyramid kings Born and 
bred up during the years when the whole thought and 
attention of Egypt was given to the construction of 
these wonderful edifices, he would have been more 
than human if he had not been carried away by the 
spirit of the time, and felt it lis duty to nmtate in some 
degree, if he could not hope to emulate, ins predecessors, 
The pyramid in which he engaged was on a humble scale. 
As designed and executcd by himself, 11 seems to have 
been a square of no more than one hundred and cighty 
feet, with an elevation of one hundied and foity five 
feet.’ A sepulchral chamber of no remarkable preten- 
sion,® excavated in the solid rock below the monument, 
contamed the sarcophagus and coflin of the king, ‘The 

1 Shafia, Menkama, Aseak if, Us- 7 Seo aboyo, vol i p, 194. ‘Lheso 


kaf, and Sehura (Lepsius, lsc, pl. dimensions mio considerably less 
42 Compme Do Rougé, Recker- than tioso of tho stop-pyamid of 


ches, p a Srecmah, and indieata an entre 
2 Tleiod ii 120, ehbantoriivnt of the 1 mguficout 
5 Ap Syncell Chronograph p, | ideas of Khufu and Shaha 

56, D ® That is, as compared with tho 
4 Denkméle, 1c. remarkable chamber of Khufu (seo 


® De Rougé, Recherches, pl 2 nt} vol.i p 208) Othorwiso, the con- 
theend of the volume, Nos 28 and 24 | stiuction is cunous and wotthy of 
,° Uerod Ise notee (Compme vol i p 107) 
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tion assigned to this monarch. Te was also said to 
Jave been distnguished for jusice and kindness ot 
heart! The monuments of lus 1e1gn are not sufficiently 
abundant to enable us fully to test this statement ; but 
(1s certainly in accorda ice with it, that we find Men 
cheres singling out a youth of no high birth or con- 
nection for Ins special favour, mtroducing him as an 
inmate into the palace, and causing him to receive his 
education together with his own children? The youth 
in question, whose name was Ptah ases, retained a 
lyely recollecuion of this act of kindness, and in the 
inserrption upon his tomb took care to commemorate 
the gracious favour of his royal benefactor. 

Mencheres was suececded by a monarch whose 
uame is wrilten eS ba, which is expounded differ 
ently by different writers, some calling it Ases kaf and 
some Shepseskaf? We shall adopt the former reading 
Ases kaf’s immedhate succession to Mencheres is indi 
cated ahke by the tomb of Ptah ases,‘ and by that of 
Skemkara® Pteh ases tells us that Ases kaf continued 
towards lum the kmd treatment commenced by his 
predecessor, allowed lim still to receive education m 
the palace with the royal childrcn, and, when he had 
come to pens of discretion, gave lum to wife his eldest. 
daughter, Mit sha, preferrmg him as a husbe nd for her 
to any other man. This first act of signal favour was 
followed up by such a multitude of others that the 
modern historian ix driven to remark on the antiquity 
of the system of pluralities,® and the carly date at 


1 FToiod. i 129, stcd) Di Buch' allows otha 
2 Noe Rougd Recherches, pp OG 7 reading (Ancven? Leypt, p £1) 
3 De Rougs pefas the fom 4 Do Rougs p. 67 
Ases leaf (2rcherches, pp. 66 76), © Lopsuis, Denfonaler , vol. ini. pt. 
Tangs th tho form Shepses-kaf (22is- uy, Pp 42, 
tory of Lyjpt, vol i pp 86 7, Birch, Lee. 
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syhich ecclesiastical posts were assigned to comt favoir 
ites for the mere purpose of enabling the holders to 
draw a large revenue fion benefices which they must 
have treated as simple smecuies. Ptah ases was pro 
phet of Phthah, of Sokari, and of Athor, priest of 
the temple of Sokan, and of that of Phthah at Mem 
phis, prophet of Ra Ilarmachis, of Ma, and of IIorus, 
as well as overscer of the gianarics, royal secretary, 
chief of the mines, and ‘ chief of the house of bronze ! 
Ile says that he was ‘csteeme| by the king above all 
his other servants;’* and we may therefore hope that 
so shameless an accumulation of offices upon a favour 
ite as that which Ptah ases’ tomb reveals to us was 
unusual, 

Aseskaf, hke the other monarchs of this period, 
built himself a pyramid, and ave it the name of Keb, 
or ‘refreshment.’? This pyramid has not at present 
been identified among the existing sixty six; but it is 
quite possible that further research may lead to its dis 
covery. It is probably among the group known as 
‘the pyramids of Saccarah,’ which became the favorite 
burial place when the Ghizeh site ceased to be thought 
suitable, since the enormous constructions of Khufi 
and Shafra could not possibly, 1t was fell, be exceeded, 
and they dwarfed all ordinary erections. 

The successor of Aseskaf was Uskaf or TWsurkaf,! 
YT] flit, who 1s thought to be the Usercheres of 


Manetho, the first kg of his fifth dynasty. An un 
usually close correspondence 18 traced between the 


* De Rougs, Recherches, pp 68 87 Ist ud 
72 se Pa Uskef, Pichi to Bingsch 
2 Ibid p 67 (Zhstory of Egypt, vol i p 87); 
3 Thd p 72 Biugschieadsthe Usmlkal, according to De Rougé 
word Qobsh, but gives 1t the same (Recherches pp 76 v0) and Buch 
meaning (Zistory of Egypt, vol i (Arwient Zyypt, p 47) . 
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monumental names of this period and those of Ma 
netho’s Jist,! indicative of the fact that Manetho at this 
point of lus history has for once obtained tolerably 
good information. Ilis dynastic list consists of nine 
kings, who are made to occupy a space of 248 years, 
which, however, is probably too inuch. The Turm 
papyrus reduces the period to one of 141 years only, 
and even this nnmber is most hkely in excess, since as 
many as twenty one years are assigned to monarchs, of 
whom the contemporary monuments show no traces, 
and who must be regarded as secondary associated 
princes? The line seems really to have been one of 
seven kings only—Usurkaf, Sahura, Nefer ar ka ra, 
Ranuser, Menkauhor, Tatkaa or Assa, and Unas; and 
the tine which it occupied scems a little to have ex 
ceeded a hundred years If we assign to the four or 
five preceding monarchs ® a similar term, we shall make 
a hberal allowance, and have for the entre space from 
the accession of Senefern to the death of Unas one of 
about two centuries. 

Ie 1s difhoult to conjecture any reason for Manetho’s 
division of the kings of this period mto two separate 
dynasties, one Memphite, and the other Tlephantine. 
Nothing is more distinctly shown by the monuments than 
the fact, that the entire series from Seneferu to Unas 
lived and reigned at Memplus; nor do we possess in all 
our ample materials the slightest trace of any bicak or 
division in the series, any change of policy, or religion, 
or at, to account for the fiction of two houses. It 
would seem that the Sebennytic priest had made up his 


1 See De Raugés table in the | stantine 
Recher ches, p 76 ® Sonofoiu, Khufu, Shafia, Men- 


?Ibd p 76 De Rougé com | kaua, and perhaps Ratatt, who, 
pares those princes to tho ‘ Crmsnis’ | howeva, may haye been a ‘ Cesar. 
of the time of Diocletsan and Con- 
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mind to have thirty dynastics down to the close of Egyp 
tian independence, and was not very particular how 
he produced them, To swell the number of years and 
obtain the total which he wanted, he mtroduced secon- 
déry associated princes into Jus lists by the side of the 
true monarchs, without distinguishing them, and from 
time to time he seems to have even gone the length of 
interpolating into hus lists wholly fictitious kings The 
Bicheres, Sebercheres, and Thamphthis, who close the 
fourth dynasty of Manetho, if not absolute fabrications, 
have at any rate no right to the place which they 
occupy. They are fictions at that pout cerlanly ;+ 
possibly they are fictions altogether 

The reign of Usurkaf was short and undistinguished 
Tle built a small pyramid, which he called Jab asu, 
“the most holy of all places,’* and established the usual 
worship of his own deity in connection with 1, which 
he committed to the charge of a priest named Khnum 
hotep. In this worship he associated with himself the 
goddess Athor® Among his other titles he took Mat 
of Hor ar: mat,’ or ‘IIorus, the dispenser of jublce,’ 
which would appear to imply that, like Seneferu,® he 
regarded it as one of his chief duties to have justice 
carefully and strictly administered throughout the 
country under his rule Only a very few monuments 
belonging to his reign have been as yet d scovered ; 


* De Rougé says. ‘11 résulto do | Devers, pl 51, e) gives a romoson~ 
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but his place in the hst of kings, between Aseskaf and 
Sahura, is certain 

The succession of Sahura «Wh to Usurkaf is 
sufficiently established by the tomb of Skemkara,! and 
is further supported by the tables of Saccarah and 
Abydos? as well as by Manetho,® sf we admit his 
‘Sephres’ to represent this monarch Sahura followed 
im the steps of Senefern and Khufa by making an ex 
pedition into the Sinaitic peninsula, where he had to 
contend with a new enemy, the Mentu, may, who 
had by this tamc become the ruling tribe m the vici 
nity of the copper mines. [Ie appears m the usual 
atlitude of a cot queror, smiting a half-prostrate enemy 
with uplifted mace,* but wears in this representation 
the crown of Upper Egypt only, though another figure 
of him, a httle behind, has the other crown instead, 
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In the text which accompanies Ins sculpture he calls 
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himself ‘ the great god, who destroys the Mentu and 
simmkes down all nations’ There 1s, however, no evi 
dence beyond this statement, that he carried his arms 
into any other region bosides that of Sinai, o2 waried 
with any othcr uation besides the Mentu, and it is on 
the whole most probable that his military achievements 
were limited to this peorle and quarter, despite the 
grandiloquent terms of lus inserption Lhe Dgyptiiwn 
kings of the period were deadcdly not warlike ; and 
we have no reason to stppose that Sahura was an cx 
ception to the general rule, or did more than 1epeat 
the former deeds ot Khufu and Senefern. 

The only other fact recorded of Sahura is his cree 
tion of a pyramid, to which he gave the name of 
Sha ba, or ‘the rising of the soul,’ to mark his behet 
in the resurrection! This building has been identified, 
by the occurence of his name on some of its blocks, 
with the ‘northern pyrannd of Abousir,’ an edifice of 
some consiCerable precensiou. It was a true pyranid, 
perfectly squaie, cach side measuring 150 Leyptian 
cubits, or 257 of our feet, and with a perpendicular 
height of 95 cubits or 168 fect,? being thus consida 
ably larger than the pyiamd bull for Inmsclf’ by 
Menkaura.? Directly below the apex, and a little above 
the level of the natural giound, was the sepulchial 
chamber, roofed over in the tsual way, with huge 
blocks set obliquely, the blocks measming m some in 
stances thirty six fect by twelve!* The sarcophagus 
appears to have been of basalt, but had been demo 
lished before the modern explorations , the chambeis 
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and passages are said to haye been ‘formed, in the 
most skilful and artistic manner, of vast blocks of lime 
stone fiom the quarics of Turah’! The pyramid 
stood in the midcle of an oblong court, surrounded by 
a low wall or petbolus 

Sahma established as pricst of Ius pyramid an 
Lgypuian named An kheft ka, who was also priest of 
the pyramid of Ins predecessor, Us kaf, and held other 
important offices? Sahura’s worship was continued to 
a Jate date in Egypt, his priests obtaining mention in the 
time of t e Ptolemics® It is conjectured that he was 
tie builder of an Egyptian town called Pa sahura,* but 
not wiilten with the characters by which 1 was usual to 
express Sabura’s1 une ‘This town was near Dsnch, and 
iy mentioned in the religious calendar of that city. 

The table of Abydos places a king named Taka, 
Ld Ly \, in the place immediately following that occu 
pied by Sahuia ,® and, as traces of this royal name are 
found in the tombs of the period,® it 15 to be supposed 
tha. there was such a sovereign, or rather perhaps such 
a pritice, who was allowed the rank of king about this 
time. The real successor, however, of Sahura appears 
to have been Nefer ar ka ra, who follows him in the 
table of Saccarah,? in the hst of Manctl 0,8 and in the 
insaiptions on several tombs? We possess no par- 


' Bunsen, Lyypts Pace, vol u painted m ied by the wwasons (De 
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ticulars of this monarch’s reign which have more than 
a very slight claim on the readers attention. Tle built 
a pyramid which he called La, or ‘the soul?! Tle 
raised to high position the officials Uei Khuu and 
Pahenuka, whose genus was hterary, but on whom 
were accumulated various and somelames most icon 
gruous offices? But otherwise we know nothing of 
him, except that he reigned, according to Manretho, 
twenty, or, according to the Turm papyrus, seven 
years® His pyramid has not been recognised 

Nefer ar ka ra was followed by Ranuser, or 
User n ra, as some read the name (which is expressed 


as follows in the Reypuian, elle), who bore also 


the name # of An, | =<, Ie followed the example 


of Sahura by making an expedition against the Mentu 
of the Sinaitic peninsul, and represents himself at 
Wady Magharah in the usual form of a warrior armed 
with a mace, wherew'th he theatens to destroy a 
shinking and almost prostrate enemy.’ IIe takes the 
proud titles of ‘the great god, lord of the two landsekmng 
of Egypt, king of the upper and lower cou lries, con 

quering Toius, and son of the Suu’ The device upon 
his ensign is as het tatz, ‘ place of the heart (2 e. object 
of the affections) of the two lands.’ Ranuser built the 
middle pyramd of Abousir, which 1s the smallest of 
the three, having a base of no more than 274 fect, 


1 De Rougé, Recherches, p 85 Vgyptinn king with two namos, one 
?Ibd pp 868 Uerkhut that given to him wher he was 
beudes bemg ‘serbe of the palace,’ a child the other assumed at Ins 
keope: of the wiitings, and hoad accession Porsin1 monirohs had 
receiver of patitions was also ‘eluef somotimes, in the samo way, a1 o1'- 
of tle granaries’ and ‘ commatder, g nal aud ations uname (decent 
of tho corps of recruits for the n-| done cites, vol i p 485, 2nd od ) 
fantiy seivice (iid p 86) 5 Derhudtr, vol w pt u pl 
4 Thid p 76, 162 a 
4 This is the fist instance of a1 
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with an elevation of 171 fect 4 inches. His sepul- 
chral chamber occupicd the usual position, in the 
centre of the base, and was guarded with jealous caic 
by gramte blocks and a porteullis, which, however, did 
not prevent the penetration and plunder of the tomb 
by the Mohammedan conquerors These insatiable 
treasure seckers ‘bioke though the pyramid from the 
top, and split up with iron wedges most of the blocks 
which seemed indestructible,’ ? chsappointing the hopes 
of the builder, who had called lis pyramid men asu, 
‘the (most) stable of places,’ ® and at the same time 
disappomting them own hopes, for they assureilly found 
nothing theiein to repay ther laboms., Ranuser’s 
reign appears to have been long and prosperous The 
Tum papyrus assigns him twenty five,* and Manetho 
forty four® years A large number of magnificent 
tombs belong to his time,® and reveal to us the names, 
titles, and circumstances of numerous grandces of his 
court, who baskcd in Ins favour while living, and, by 
inscribing lus name upon their tombs, glorified him 
wheil dead. The finest of all these monuments is that 
which has been called ‘the marvel of Saccarah,’? the 
tomb of Th, =|. This monument furmshed to the 
Museum of Boulaq some of the most admirable of the 
pottrait statues Cat it possesses,’ and 19 decorated w th 
a series of elaboiate pamted bas reliefs in the best style 
of the eaily Egyptuan art We gather from the in- 
scriptions upon its walls that the noble who erected 16 
had at the outset uf lus career no advantages of birth, 
but rose by merit and by the favour of successive sove- 


1 Bunsen, Lypt's Place, vol in 1 p 58, 4 
101 De hmdler, vol an pt it pls 


p 
Py Ibid_p 102 65 60, De Rouzé, Becher ches, pp. 
De Rougé Recherches, p 80 80-02 
‘Id p 75 7 Do Rongs, p 92 
Ap Syncell Chronograph rol 8 Ihd p 03, 
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reigns to the highest position whereto it was possible 
for a subject to attain The tomb of Ti was commenced 
under Kaka and finished ander Ranuser,! who must be 
eredited with the merit of rewarding talent and good 
conduct wherever he found it, whether in the ranks of 
the nobles or among the common people 

The umniediate successor of Ranuser was Menk wi 


hor, uu ish who must have come to the throne 


when he was quite a youth, as appears by the sub 
jomed representation of him,” which was found upon a 
slab built into one of the walls of the Serapeum at 


Memphis ® 








. Bis rehof of Menkauhor 


1 De Rougs Recherches p 97,  Lyypt,p 18) No Rorgs (Recha- 
* Buch says, with reference to ches, p 90)+ ‘IL paait joune, et son 
this portiait: ‘IIe appems to haye profil est fas fin 
teen youthful, with a good-mohle — * Biugsch, Festo y of Ly spt} \ol 
and inthe: a full face’ (Ancrent i p 01, De Rougé,lee 
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On this monument he is called ‘the good god, lord of 
the two lands’! Ie wears the elaborate projecting 
tunic commonly worn by kings in the later times, and 
a double chain or necklace, with a broad collar, round 
his neck. There are traces of a bracelet upon the left 
wnist. Over his head hovers the protecting hawk of 
Horus. Almost the only other existing monument of 
the re‘gn of Menkauhor is his tablet at Wady Ma 
gharah,? a very unpretending memonal, with no repre 
sentation of his person upon it, no claim of conquest, 
and no title excepting the simple one ‘ king of Lgypt.’ 
Menkauhor, the Mencheres II, of Manctho,? must haye 
dicd while still a young man, smee his reign did not 
extend beyond eight, or at the most mine years* Ho 
was bied m a pyramid called neter asu, ‘ the (most) 
divine of places;’® but his tomb has not yet been 
identified 

From Menkauhor the crown passed to Tat ka ra, 
of tf, or Assa aes L the second king with two names ° 
Take Jus immediate predecessor, he visited, im peison or 
by lis commissioneiy, the mines of Wady Magharah, 
where there had been some failure in one of the mine 
vals on account of which they were worked? The 
investigations undertaken by his oiders were not with 
out result; a tablet was discovered, supposed to have 
been written by the god Thoth, which pointed out the 
exact locality where the precious ma/da was to be 
found. Assa further built a pyramid which he called 


1 See the plate in M de Rougés | for ner, Manotho tho latter number 
Rech ches, opp. p. 98, where I yoad | (De Rouys, Recher ches, p 76) 
these titles ® Ibid p 00 
2 Derhmaler vol ii pt u. pl 5 Seo above, p 73 
G 7 Buch Anevent Lgypt p 48 
> Ap Syncoll Chronograph 1se¢ | Couparo tho Denkmater, vol in pt 
4 fie Tun papjius gives the} pl go d 
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simply nefer, ‘ the good,’ ! and introduced the customaiy 
worship of his own divimty in connec on with it? 
Ths favounte title was Sa Ra @ “gon of the stn’? 
The tombs of Saccarah and Ghizeh contain mumerois 
notices of him,! and show that, like the other kings of 
the period, he was fond of accumulating offices upon his 
favowtes without much regard to the: compatibility.’ 

The most interesting of the extant memorials be- 
longing to the time of Assa 1s a papyrus— probably 
the most ancient manuscript in the world’®  wiilten 
by the son of a former king,’ who calls himself Ptih 
hotep. The character used 1s the hieratic, and the 
subject of the treatise is the p oper conduct of life, and 
the advantages to be detived from a nght behavioul. 
Ptah hotep states that he was a hundied and ten years 
old when he composed the wok, and that he wrote 
it ‘under the mayesty of King Assa’ We sl all make 
tuither reference, in the later part of this chapter, to 
its contents. 

The fifth Mancthonian dynasty closes, and tie pe 
riod of Egyptian history commenemg with Scnelau 


terminates,® with a monarch called Uras, <2 () wlo 


1 De Rougé 2 cher ches, p 100 

? Thi pp 100 1 e 

3 ‘Tus title is found at Wady 
Maghaiah, and also in_a legend 
quoted by De Rougé (Recherches 
p. 100, note’) It waa not a3 yot 
at all an ordinary ttle of tho kings 

4 Denkmatler, vol. ni, pt. nu. pla 
G0 72, and 76 8 

§ Khut hotep for insiance, was 
‘ pe of the pyiamids of Rin wer 
Menkauhoi, and ‘Tathari? lod of 
the double tieasmy, ‘commandant 
of the giaimies, ‘keoper of tho 
reends, and ‘governor of Mem 
phis (De Rougs, Recherches, pp 
101 2) 


© Brogseh, MTistory of Ligypt, 
yol.1 p 02, let od 

7 Dr Jaugseh evs dam (the am 
of Unas (is ), but Do Rongs 
hal pointed ort tho myoss 1 ty 
of this (Jtechaehes, p 102) munes 
Fo wiole his b ok wlile Us wis 
aul hye, and whon Ina own igo 
was 110 

® Sco below, pp 02 3 

° ‘Lins 1s an anpoitant poet 
‘ths fst maiked division in the 
hist of Kings which appema in ho 
Tui papyrus was after Unas, 
wh n thoie was an enumeiat on of 
tie kings fiom the timoo Mor x, 
and of the sum total of tho years 
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is no doubt the Onnos of Manetho! Ile reigned, ac 
cording to the Turm papyrus thirty, according to 
Manetho thirty three, years? No great reliance can 
be placed on these numbers, and the fact that Ins py 
ramid, the Adusiabat-el Faraoun, 15 truncated, or m 
other woids unfinished,® would seem to imply that his 
life came to an untimely end This edifice is an oblong 
building, constructed of enormous blocks of hmestone, 
and was named by its builder nefer asu, ‘the best 
placc’* Its original length from north to south was 
809 feet, and its breadth 217, he height to which it 
had been carricd up when the work ccased was no 
more than sixty feet® There are no traces of Unas at 
Wady Magharah and his reign would, on the whole, 
seem to have been short and inglorious. 

From the brief and bald account which is all that 
can be given of these kings, unless we surrender the 
yelus to the imagimation, and allow ourselves to depict 
from fancy the scenes of their hfe, and their civil or 
mihtary employments, we may pass once more to the 
general condition of Lgypt durmg the period, and its 
progress in arts, m religion, and m 1¢finement of 
manners, 

It a the glory of the period that 1! carned 19 own 
proper style of arzhitecture to absoliite and unsurpass 
able perfection The weak and tentative cfforts: of 
primitive times were suddenly thrown aside; and the 
of thon soigns. (Seo Do Rongé,} no soit pas pomquoi cotte forme 
Recho ches, p 105 ) nappainitiait pas comme délerm 

Ap. Syneoll Chronograph vol | natif do ln pyiamide Noferusu 


ip 68,4 (Recherches p 103, note!) But 
pai Compose Do Rougs,| the detammmative is tho odinay 
echo) ches, p 76. $ 
3 De Tents obsaives very peti complote pyramid, hs 
nently + (Sr le Mi stabat ol-T araoun Ibid. p. 103, 
avait di avoir pumit vemont In| § Vyso, Pyramids of Geeh, vol 
forme de pyiamide tionquée, on! ni p 53 
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eatly kings of the period advanced by an audacious 
leap from buildings of moderate dimensions not be. 
yond the constructive poweis of architects in inost eivi 
hsed countries to those g gantic piles which dwarf all 
other structures, and for size and mass have, ip to 
the present time, no rivals Khufu and Shafia foun: 
builders willing and able to carry out their desires fot 
tombs that should shame all past and reduce to despan 
all future architects. They found men who could 
carry up solid stoue brildings tu the heiht of neatly 
300 feet,! without danger of instability, or even any 
increased risk from pressure or settlement. These 
builders were able, first of all, to emplace thar con 
structions with astronomical exaciness; secondly, to 
employ in them, wherever it was needed, masonry of 
the most massive and enduring kind ; thirdly, to secure 
the chambers and passages, which were cssential fra 
tures of such structures, by contrivances of great 
ingenuity, perfectly adapted to their pwpose;? and 
fourthly, by ther choice of lines aid proportions, to 
produce works which, through thar symmetry and the 
imposing majesty of thew forms, impress the spectator, 
even at the present day, with feelings of awe and 
admiration, such as me scarecly excited by any other 
architectural constructions in the whole world 8 

Tt 1s not surprismg that the extraordinary burst of 
architectural power under Khufu and Shafra was fol 
lowed by a reaction Fashion, or religious prejudice, 
still required that the body of a king should be en 
tombed 1n a pyramid ;* and from Menkaura to Unas 
« bee abot e, yol 1 p 197, of converting this proposition, and 
2 Thid pp 191, 208, &e assuming that ‘overy pylamid is 
- ye" Pyramids of Gizeh, vol | the tomb of a king’ (Biugach, 2is- 


tory of Ly spt, vol i p 72, lated 
+ We must not make the mtalo hee p obable, cove the vies 
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every successive monaich gave a portion of Ins time 
and attention to the rearing of such a monument, But, 
as all felt it hopeless to attempt to strpass the vest 
erections which the builders of the Tirst and Second 
Pyrannds had piled upon the rocky plailorm of Chizeh, 
they not unnatu ally gave up all idca of even vying 
with those ‘ giants of old time,’ and were content with 
compaiatively moderate and unpretending sept Ichies 
Meukanra set the {ishion of co istructing lor Immeelf a 
modest tumb,* and his cxample was followed by 
the remaining kings of the period. ‘The monuments 
distinetly assignable to the later kings of Manetho’s 
fomth, and to those of his fifth dynasty, are not any 
more remarkable than those which may be best re 
ferred to the times anterior to Khutu 

Besides thei pyramids, the kiigs of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties built temples m a sohd and endwimng 
fash’on ; and withm the last twenty years one of these 
has been dug out of the sand so far as to show what 
were ils infirnal arrangements and gencial form and 
design. An account of this building, logether with its 
ground plan, has been given m the fast volume of this 
work? Ib possesses the mer of gical solidity and 
suength, and exhibits the employment of piers tor the 
support of a roof, the ouginal out of which grew the 
column, It 1s altogether without sculpture of any 
kind, the walls being perfectly pliin and flat, and de 
riving thew ornamentation culirely from the material 
of which they are composed, which as yellow alabaster, 


of moie pri rcesand princesses. (See [ Sacond But 1 1s still more sai 

Ileiod n 126) laggly tuo, if wo regmd ta opie 
1 ‘Ths would be tinc, oven if tho | nal niclous of the pyimmd (se 

enttie ‘Lhnd Pyrimd were the {ahove val 1 p 104) ‘a5 alono the 

wok of Monkoma, fn 16 is ess | work of Moncheies 

than one sovonth of tho size of tho! 7 Seo vol 1 pp 215 16 
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yenite, or arragonite Still we are told that the effect 
f the whole 1s good, ‘The parts are pleasingly and 
ffectively arranged ;’ and the entire building has ‘ that 
thic grandeur which 1s inhercnt in large masses of 
wecious materials,’ t 
The sculpture of the pyramid periodis also remark- 
ble Shafra, the probable builder of the temple just 
escribed, ornamented it with saveral statucs of him 
alf, which at later tame were thrown ito a pit or 
vell within the building, and for the most part, most 
infortunately, broken. One, however, survives, perfect 
n all its parts except the beard ;? and the upper half 
f another is m tolerable preservation ,® so that the 
clyptac art of the time can be pretty fairly estimated. 
ome statues belonging to the reign of the later king, 
lanuser, have also been ftumshed by the tomb of Th, 
nd afford the critic further material upon which to 
{orm a judgment. The opinion of experts scems to be, 
shat all the specimens have considerable ment. The 
gures are well proportioned ; the faces carefully elabo 
ated with all the minuteness of a portrait; *the 
«sscous structure and the muscles are snfliciently mdi 
ated ; the finish 1s high, and the expression calm and 
ignified. Thove 1s, however, as universally in Dgyp- 
an sculpture, a certain stiffness, and an undue for- 
aahty The two feet are equally advanced ; the arms 
1epose side by side along the thighs, the head has no 
taclination to cither side; the face looks directly in 
4 Yogusson, story of Areht- volume 


z eta, vol i p 106 4 Buch, Ancionét Egypt, pp 38, 
1 An axenllont iamesentation of 48 Da Rongé, Recherches, pr 64, 


chisatatue,taken fioma photogiaph, 98, Lenormant, Manuel a. istowre 
+ all ba found m the woik of M de Anerenie, vol, i p. 887, Biugsch, 
Xougé so often quoted (Rechuches Testor y of Egypt, vol 1 p 78, Ist 
4 a les Monuments, &c , opp p. 64) ed ; & 
§ Seo the woodeut on p 58 of this 
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front of the figure, the beard 1s wholly conventional 

Tf we compare the statues in question with even the 
archaic Greek,! we shall find them exceedingly inferior 
in all that constitutes the excellence of art. Butit may 
be questioned whether Egyptian art, in the matter of 
statuary, ever went beyond, or even equalled, the pro 

ductions of this early period. ‘Art at this time,’ as 
Lenormant justly says,’ ‘atteins the most reraarkable 
degree of perfection It 1s thoroughly realistic; it 
ams, above everything, al rendering the bare truth of 
nature, without making any sort of attempt to idealise 
it The type of man which 1t presents is characterised 
by something more of squatness and of rudeness than 
are seen in the works of the later schools; the relative 
proportions of the different parts of the body are less 
accurately observed; the muscular projections of the 
logs and arms are represented wilh too much exagge 

ration, Still, in this first and absolutely free develop 

ment of Egyptian arl, however imperfect 11 was, there 
lay the germs of more than Egypt ever actually pro- 
duced, even in her most brilliant epochs The art had 
hfe—a hfe which at a later date was choked by the: 
shackles of sacerdotal tyranny If the Pharaonic ar- 
tists had preserved this seciet to the time when they 
acquired their unequalled excellences of harmony of 
proportion and of majesty—qualities which they pos- 
sessed in a higher degree than any othér people in the 
world—they would have made as much progress as the 
Greeks ; two thousand years before it was reached by 
the Greeks, they would have attaincd to the absolute 


1 Aa with the Aginotan mables Lgyptian, 
in the @lyptothek at Munich Some Manuel @Tfistone Anceonne, 
from Bianclidew in tho Buitish Mu- vol 1 pp. 840 1 
seum are mole on a pm with tho 
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perfection of artistic excellence. But then. nalural 
aptitudes were to a certain extent smothered in the 
cradle, and they remained imporfect, leaving to others 
the glory of reaching a point which will neve: be su- 
passed in the future’ 

The principles lard down in this extract will apply, 
to a certain extent, to the bas-reliels of the peuod, md 
not merely to the sculptures ‘m the round.’ While 
these fall short considerably of the later Ugyplian 
efforts in variety, in delicacy of touch, and in vigour of 
composition, they have a simplicity, a naturalness, and 
an appearance of life which deserve high praise, and 
which disappear at a later date, when the inflexible 
laws of the hieratic ‘canon of proportions’ come into 
force, and the artists have to wall in fettors! Not- 
withstanding a coarseness and clumsiness in some of 
the human forms, and an occasional uncertamty in the 
delmeation of the anmal ones, the senlptures which 
ornament the tombs of Ghizeh and Saccarah, and which 
can be assigned almost with, certainty to ths period, 
are both interesting and pleasing, ‘hey show “that 
Egyptian art is ahve, is progressive, is mmimg at m- 
provement Tho forms, especially the anual forms, 
are better as we proceed; they show greater freedom 
and variety of attitude ; and the new attitudes are both 
graceful and true to nature, At the same time, there 
is no straining after effect ; the modesty of nabie 18 not 
outraged by the artists; there is still abundance of the 
suuple and the conventional ; ue whole offect is quiet, 
tranquil, idyllic, we scem to sec Egyptian country hfe 





? Buch holds that theo was a vol it. p 270, nota, otition of 1878 ) 
‘canon of pioportions’ always, put | Leno nant 13 of opimon that uw 
that rt vmiled at diffrent pouiods | fat the aiusts woe hos (ALan cl, 
(Wilkinson's -Anetené Igypyans, {vol i p 840) * 
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reflected as in a muror Delicacy may be sometines 
shocked by the result; but what is lost in refinement 
is gained in truthfulness and accuracy of representation. 
In religion there 1s also an advance, but one that 1s 
less satisfactory. The Pantheon increases in 1s dimen- 
sions. Besides the gods of the primitive time —Ra, 
Sot, Thoth, Hor or Harmachus, Osiris, Isis Athor, Phthah 
or Sokan, and Anubis—we find distmet waces of the 
worslup of Nut, Seb, Khem, Kneph, Neith, Ma, Saf, aud 
Teka? Athor also 15 recognised as a substantive god 
dess, distinct from Isis;* and Sokari appears to be 
distinguished from Phthah * The esteem m which Ra 
is held has grown, and one half of the kings have 
appellations which are composed with hisname® The 
title se Ra, ‘son of the Sun,’ begins to be used as a 
royal prefix,? though not yet regularly — The divinity 
of the kings is more pronounced. They take the 
designations of ‘the great god,’ ‘the good god,’ ‘ the 
living Hous,’ ‘the good Iforus,’ as well as those of 
‘conquering Iorus’ and ‘son of the Sun” They add 
divife titles to ther omginal names, as Khufe did 
when in the middle of Ins reign he became Num 
Khufu They stitute the worslup of ther own di- 
vinity in them lifetime, appomt their gons or other 
grandecs to the office of the prophet or priest, and 


* Seo above, p 88 __ | onoof tho employmouis of Pahonuka 
2 Of Nut and Seb on tho coffin | which includes her name Gb p 
lid of Monkauia, of Khom in tho } 88) 
name Khomton (De Rougs Rec/er-} * Doe Rougs, pp 72, 80, &e 


cus, p 60) und in the title taken the fiyoriilu of 

Menkaura and Agoskaf, was priest 
both of Phthah (Ptah) and of So- 
kau Gb p 71) 

5 Ratatf, Shaf-ra, Menkaua, 
Sakura, Nofermbkasa, Ranuan, and 
Tatkara 

° Supa, pp 61 and 77 


by Shafia (supa, p. 61) of Kneph 
» Khutus prelis, of Neiwth and Ma 
im the mention of ther Plopheleanes 
(De Rougé, pp 86, 88, 91, 97, &e ), 
of Saf im tho name Saf hotop Gb p 
43) and im tho appellation Saf men, 
* peloved of Saf, apphed to a certain 
Akauhor (ib p 84), and of Ifcka m 


4 Pah 1804, 
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load the persons so appointed with further favours 
At the same time, howev2, they themsclves worship 
the gods of the country, build temples to them, and 
assign lands to the temples by way of endowment.! 
Priests and ‘ prophets’ are attached to these buildings, 
and the ‘ prophets’ include persons of both sexes. The 
doctrine of the future hie and of the passage of. the 
soul through the Lower World acquires consistence ; 
Osiris takes his place as the great Ruler of the Dead ; ? 
Anubis sinks to a lower position; and the ‘Ritual’ 
receives fresh chapters. Finally, the animal worship 
comes to the front; Apis has his priests and priest- 
esses ;+ and a ‘white bull’ and a ‘sacred heifer’ are 
also mentioned ag invested with a divine character ® 
An advance is also made in civilisation and the arts 
of life. Dress, on the wholc, contunues much the same ; 
but the tunic of the lugher classes becomes fuller, so as 
to project in front, and latterly it 1s made considerably 
longer, so as to descend halfway between the kneo and 
the ankle® Its colour is either yellow or white, or 
partly one and partly the other, the yellow portion m 
such cases being often strip3d with lines of red.’ The 
collars worn by men become more complicated, and 
have sometimes a cham and pendant attached in front. 
Men are also seen with fillets adorning their heads ; ® 
and women have head dresses of various kinds, some 
of which are excecdingly elegant Thew long gowns 


1 Te Rougs, Recha chor, yp 47 
2 Ind p 65 Compare Buch, Mele 18 eter hon, { 20 ab, fs 


Ancrent Egypt, pp 41-2 ® Ibid p, 51. 
5 Suma, p' G5 ® Seo the Denhmiler, vol ii. pt 


* De Rougé, Recherches, pp 44, 1 pls 78,70 
68 61, &e Perhaps the snates Ibid pis 19, 20 
attached to tho woiship of Apis * Ibid pla 78, 97 ‘This, how- 
should be called ‘pophotosses’ eva, is very unusual 
rethe. than ‘puestessos ‘Ther a 
a 
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continue as scanty as ever, and are represented ay 





Ornamonts worn by Mon 


either red or yellow. They wear broad collars, very 
much hke those of themen, and have sometimes brace 





Tlead dicgsos won by Womon 


lets and anklets. The collars aro commonly blue, or 
blue and white, The feet of the women are still in 


Larlioat Sandals, 


every case naked; those of the men show sometimes 
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an incipient sandal, which is at first a mere strap passed 
under the heel and secured upon the mstep,! but after 
wards has a sole extending the whole length of the 
foot ? 

The division of classcs, and the general habits of 
life, continued nearly as before ; but the wealth of the 
upper class increased, and with if the extent of ther 
households, and the number and varicty of thew re- 
tamers. Large landed estates descended from father 
to son, of which the cultivation uecessitated the em- 
ployment of hundreds of labourers or slaves. These 
required numerous superintendents; and the general 
business of the farm necessitated the services of some 
ten or a dozen seribes,? who 1endered their accounts to 
a steward or bailiff The chief trades necded for pro 
viding the necessaries of life were established upon the 
estate, and the carpeater, the potter, the tailor, the 
worker m metal, the furniture make1, and even the 
glass bluwe:,* seem to have had thar place among 
the dependents of every opulent family, and to have 
worked for a single master The estate itself conaisted 
of two portions arable and pasture lands; the former 
cultivated in grain and vegetables with great care, the 
latter utilised for the breeding and fattemng of eaitle, 
Domestication had by this time brought into subjection 
not only cows and oxen, but goats, sheep, several kinds 


1 See tho Denkmaler, vol in pt thon paper and palate, They com- 
ti pls 18, 60 4 The forme of monly st or squat at thom worl 
these two monuments belou,s to (Rx the Denhendler, pt in pla 9, 
the time of Shafia, 1, 18, 61, &e ) 

2 Tid. pl, 80 6, * To glass blowing, seo the 

5 Scibes ore seen at work fiom | Denhmater, vol iin pt i pls. 28 
the time of Shafia They havo aj and 74, and for tho other tides 
pen or paint-hiush im the righthand | named see dspecially pl 49 of the 
and ous oi two behind the eat {same work, 

With thei left hand they hold 
a 
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of antclope,} asses, and at least seven kinds of birds.? 
These included geese, ducks, pigeons, and cranes or 
herons,’ together with other specics not to be distinctly 
secopmscd. The domestic fowl was, however, still 
unknown, and mdeed remamed a stranger to Egypt 
throughout the entire period of mdependence* ‘The 
wealth of some landowners consisted to a large extent 
in their ammals, we find onc at a very carly date who 
possessed above a thousand cows and oxen, besides 
2,235 goats, 974 sheep, and 760 asses® Pet anumals 
were also much affected, and included, besides dogs, 
the fox, the hare, the monkey, and the cynocephalous 
ape § 

An important produce of the farm was wme. Vines 
were trained artificially,’ and the yuice was expressed 
fiom the grapes eithey by treading,® or by means of a 
wine press? After passmg through the vat, it was 
dvawn off and stored in amphore. Profit was also 
derived from the wild creatmes which frequented the 
marshes or the waters included within the property 
Fishavere caught, split, and diuicd m the sun,” after 
which they became an article of commerce, wild fowl 
wore taken 1n clap-nels, and either killed or subjected 
to a process of domestication. 

The ass was Lhe only beast of burden; horses 





1 Domeaticnted anteloy es aio fie~ 
quently r.opiesented in the tombs 
(See Denhmaler, pt un ypls 12 4, 
17 b, 28, 80, 140, &e ) 

? Seven kands of do nesticated 
Inds, with then Taspective names, 
mo figmed on a tomb given in the 
Denkmaler, pt uw pl 70, 

5 Oranes on hoions nie also very 
fiequontly 1opiesonted among the 
poultry of a fam (abid pls 17 4, 

5 e, 50 b, &e) 


* Ruel, Anciert Loypt, p 45 

5 Denkmdler, vol it pt_u pl. 0. 

* Toxes appem m pls, 11, 14 ¢, 
15 b, 45.¢, &e hates m pls 8 
12 b, and elsowhoro , the common 
small monkey in pls 86 6 aide, 
and the cynocophalous “apo in pl, 

7 Sec aboye, vol i p 107 

® Deni mala, pt in_pl 968 

* Ind pls 18, 40, 06 3, &e. 

20 Thid pls 12 } and 46, 
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were unknown! There weie no wheeled vehicles; 
and the burdens which the asses were made to bear 
appear to have been excessive * For heavy commocd- 
ties, however, water carnage was preferrcd; and the 
Mile with its canals formed the chief means for the 
transportation of farming produce Large boats were 
in use from a very early period, some being mere row- 
boats," while others were provided wich masts, aud 
could hoist a big square mamsail4 The number of 
rowers was in the early timcs from eight or ten to 
eighteen or twenty, but at a later date we find as many 
as forty six® When the sail was hoisted, the rowers 
ordinanly rested on their oais, or even shipped them 
and sat at their ease , but sometimes both sail anil oars 
seem to have been employed together A heavy kind 
of barge without a sail was used for the transport of 
cattle and of the more weighty merchandise,® and was 
propelled by six or eight rowers Light boats were 
also employed to a large extent for the conveyance of 
annals, for the saving of cattle from the inundation, 
and for sporting and other purposes.” n 
The amusements of the upper classes seem to have 

consisted mainly in hunting, fowhng, and listenmg to 
music Dogs were still of one kind only—that which 
has been called the ‘fox-doz or ‘woll-dog,’® which 
has loug pricked up ears, a hght body, and a stifily 
curled tail.? This was admitted ito the house, and is 

1 Buch, Ancient Lyypt, p 44 Uon pnio ITood ii 96 

? See the Denimalor, pt u pls 7 Lepsius, Dar kindly pt x’ pla 
43 a, 47, 66, 80 ¢, 100 b, &e 126 00, 77, &e., Mariotte, AZonu 

9 tind pla 10, 12 a, 22 d, &e ments Divers, pl 17 

* Ibid pls’ 22 d, 45a, 64 bes,; & Wilkingon, Ancient Egyptians, 
&o Vora represontation, seoabove, | vol u pp 9) 100 (edition of 1878); 
vol.1 p 609 and Buehs note 

5 See the Denkmaie, pt i pl.} * Fo. ono.cprosentation sve above, 


a 875 and for another, sce yo! 1, 
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commonly seen sitting under the chair of 11s master , 
but it was also frequently employcd in the chase of wild 
animals. The antclope was no doubt the beast chielly 
hunted, and the dogs must have been exceedingly fleet 
of foot to have 1un it down ; but the chase appears to 
have included other aminals also, as hares, jerboas, 
porcupines, lynxes, and even hedgchogs!+ In some of 
the hieratic papyn, packs of hoands, nrvmbering two 
or three hundred, are mentioned ; ? but these belong to 
a later age; under the fourth and filth dynasties we 
have no evidence that any individual hunted with 
more than three or four dogs at a ume, or indeed pos- 
sessed a greater number Dogs had names, which are 
often written over or under their representations, 
e.g. Abu, is Ken, >=, ‘Tarm, z, Akna, j=], 
&c,, as horses had at a later time; but the other do- 
mestic pets would seem not to have enjoyed the 
distinction 

Fowling was practised in the way already de- 
scrtbed,* by entering the reedy haunts of the wild fowl 
in a hght skiff, provided with decoy birds, probably 
taught to utter their note, and thus approaching suffi 
ciently near them to kill or wound thom with a throw 
stick, The thrcw-slick of the carly times is cither 
the curved wea} on common later, or a sort of double 
bludgeon presenting a very peculiar appearance.? 

Music was an accompaniment of the banquet It 
was always concerted, and in the time of the fourth 
and fifth dynasties consisted ordinarily of the harmony 


' Denkmalor, pt uu pla. 12 and — * Donhmdler, pt. ii pls 17 9, 
46 86 a, 42, and 62 

4 Buch m Willunsor’s Ancient — * Boo above, vol i pp 640 1 
Egyptians, vol 1 p 100, note § Denkndler, pt u pi 124 
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of three instruments, the harp, the flute, and the pipe 
Bands numbered about four or five persons, of whom 
two were harpers, one or two players on the flute, and 
one a piper. Two or three others assisted to kecp 
time, and increased the volume of sound by the loud 
clapping of their hands? All the musicians weie men 
Sometimes dancmg of a solemn and formal kind ac- 
companied the musical periormance, both sexes ta’cing 
part in it, but separately, and with quite diferent 
gestures, 

An amusement, but a very occasional amusement, 
of the upper classes at this time would seem to have 
been literature. The composition of the ordmary in- 
scriptions upon tombs, and m sepulchral chambeis, 
belonged probably to a professional class, who followed 
conventional forms, and repeated wilh very slight 
changes the same stereotyped phrases upon monument 
after monument. But, now and thon, there was a 
production of something which approached more 
nearly to a literary character The ‘Book of the 
Precepts of Prmce Ptah hotep’ though the only eXtant 
work of the kind which can be referred to this period, 
4s probably a specimen of peilormances, nob very un- 
common, wherewith the ncher and more highly edu- 
cated classes of the time occupied thew Icisure, and 
solaced their declming ycars. Tl 1 stated to be ‘ the 
teaching of the governor, Ptah-hotep, under the majesty 
of King Assa long may he live!’ The object aumed 
at by the work was ‘to tcach the ignorant thc principle 
of good words, for the good of those who hsten, and to 
shake the confidence of such as wish to infringe’ It lays 
down, primarily, the duties of sons and of subjects, who 





* Denkmdla , pls 86 b, 52, 74 0, &o . 
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are alike exhorted to obedience and submission, ‘The 
obedience of a docile son,’ says Ptah hotep, ‘is a 
blessing; the obedient walks m his obedience. Tle is 
ready to hsten to all which can call forth affection ; 
obedience 1s the greatest of benefits The son who 
accepts the words of bis father will grow old m con- 
sequence. For obedience 1s of God; disobedience is 
hatetul to God. ‘I'he obedience of a son to his father, 
this 28 joy . . . such a one is dear to his father; and 
his renown 1s in the mouth of all those who walk upon 
the earth. The rebellious man, who obeys not,’ he 
goes on to say, sees knowledge in ignorance, the 
virtues in the vices, he commits daily with boldness 
all manner of crnnes, and herein hves as if he were 
dead. What the wise know to be death is is daily 
life; he gos lus way, laden with a heap of impre 
cations Let thy heart,’ he adds, ‘wash away the 
impurity of thy moth; fulfil the word of thy master. 
Good for a man is the discipline of Ins father, of hun 
from whom he has derived Ins being. It 1s a great 
satisfaction to obey Ins words; for a good son is the 
gift of God?’ And the upshot of all is—‘ The obedient 
will be happy through his obedience; he will attain 
old age, he will acquire favour T myself have in this 
way become one of the ancients of the carth; T have 
passed 110 years of life by the gift of the king, and 
with the approval of the aged, fulfilling my duty to the 
king m the place of his favour’ The moral level 
autamned canuut be seguided us high ; but as a LOLLpo> 
sition the work 1s not devoid of merit. The balance 
of ideas and of phrases recalls the main essential of 
Hebrew pochy;! tho style 1s pointed and terse, the 


1.Soo the Bampton Lectu es of the Piosont Bishop of Dairy, pp. 177 80, 
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expressions natural, the flow of the language casy and 
pleasing. If Ptah hotep 1s not a grea, moral philoso 
pher, he is a fair writer ; there ave passages in his work 
which resemble the Proverbs oi Solomon or the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach.! Wea. well understand that m 
the infancy of literary compos tion, when there were no 
models to follow, or standards with which to fea com- 
parison, men of education would find the réle of 
author agreeable, and would levote to 1b 2 portion of 
their leisure time with a feeling of gicat satisfaction. 
The advance of luxury is seen in the number and 
variety of the dishes served at the sacrificial feasts, 
where the jomts may be counted by the dozen, ducks 
and geese by the half dozen, loaves by the score, cakes 
and rolls by the hundred, amphora by the dozen, and 
where the viands provided comprise also fish, hares, 
onions, eggs, and fruit of a vavicty of kinds.” Accordi ¢ 
to the best English authority, the Ceyptian lord of ins 
time ‘no more disdained the hyssna for food than a 
modern epicure the semi-carnivorous bear; but he 
abhorred that universal animal, the pig, and negléeted 
the sheep ; veal and beef, not pork or mutton, were 
the principal meats that appewed al lis table The 


1 As for instance, the following 
1 ‘If thou mb becomo gient 
afte: thou hast been humble, and if 
thou hast amassed riches alte: po 
veity, and mt come to be tho fist 
man in thy city, if thou ait known 
fo. thy wealth, and hast become a 
gioibid, let not thy heat mow 
noud because of thy iiches for it 
is God who has given them unto 
thee = 
2 ‘Despiso not another who is 
as thou wast, bo towaids him as 
towaids thine equal’ 


8 ‘TInppmoss makes one content | 61 ¢ 


with any abode; but a small dis- 


ginzo dmikons ths lilo of & gioit 
man? 

4 Good words shiny moro tha 
tho omaald whiea tho } und of to 
slayo finds among a hoap of pebbles! 

65 (Tho wise mai 16 itis! od 
wit) what ho Inows; contont 
dwills in Ins hout and Ina lips 
spe x woids that mo good,’ 

8 ‘Tet thy faco be ches ful as 
long as thou hvest IIs anyone 
whe has onco entered tho giave 
come forth fr nit P? 

* Denknaler, pt un pls 62,67 b, 
»&o, 
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different kinds of venison were much prized; cranes 
and herons he sometimes ate, but his princypal poultiy 
consisted of different kinds of ducks and geese, the 
chenalopex or vulpanser amongst them The dove and 
the pigeon passed into his flesh pots, nor was the in- 
sipid fish of the Nile unknown to him — Tis bread was 
made of barley, but conserves of dates and various 
londs of biscuits or pastry diversified Ins dict; and of 
fruits he had grapes, figs, dates; of vegetables, the 
papyrus, the ouion, and other greens Wine and beer 
were both drunk at the period, i1 addition to water 
and milk.’! Among the elegancies of the banquet was 
the use of flowers. Lotuses were carefully gathered 
by his servants in the ponds and canals, were wreathed 
round the wine jar and the water jar, twisled in gar 
lands about the head of the host and his guests, deco- 
rated many of the dishes, and were held in the hand 
asa nosegay” Instead of the stool which had con 
tented lis ancestors, he mdulged not unfrequently in 
a char with a low back and a square arm, on which 
he rested Ins hand or elbow.® When he Icft the house 
for an anring, he was sometimes conveyed in a species 
of palanqiun, which was placed between to poles like 
a sedan chair, and borne on the shoulders of his ser- 
vants* He encouraged art, and employed sculptors 
on portrait statues of himself or his.wife,® which were 
cither of wood or stone, and in the latter case were 

1Bneh, Ancrent Egy t, p 46 iudoi Jnnd than thot represented in 
weer se pete gt ii pls vol i p 636, wluch belengs tu the 

Fi A , 87, 68, no of tho twelfth dy nasty 

3 Ibnd pls, 67 b, Ol a, 69, 71a,; ° See Mmiotte, Monzunents Di 
&e vers pl 20, and compnie tho illus- 

4 Ibid pls 60 and 088, In tho} tiation facing p 82 To a woode 
former reyosentation the number | head of tins pened, seo Dingack, 
of the hemos would seem to bo | Wesfory of Lyypt, vol1 opp p vii, 
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occasionally colossal ‘These last were sometimes erect, 
sometimes sitting figures, and after completion were 
dragged mto proper position by a number of men. 
The condition of the lower o1ders was probably not 
very different in the primitive and in the pyramid 
pertods, except during two reigns While Khufu and 
Shafra were on the throne there must have been con- 
siderable oppression of the pour Yand suffuang caused 
thereby, through the forced labour which they must 
have employed, the unhealthy concentration of vast 
masses of men on particular sitcs, and the accidents 
inseparable from the elevation into place of huge blocks 
of stone, when human rather than mechanical power 
was the motive force apphed But the lesser crecuons 
of the other kings may have been reckoned an advan 
tage by the labouring class, as furnishing an oceupation 
unattended with much danger, and 1aising the rate of 
wages by the demand which -it produced upon the 
labour market The increased weulth of the nobles, 
arising as it did chiefly from the great poductiveness 
of the soil, and from skill m its cultivation, togetfier 
with success in the breeding and ticatment of cattle, 
must also have tended to raise the labourer’s position, 
and place him above the fear of want or cven of reul 
poverty, Thero 1s reason to bel eve that up to this 
period of Egyptian history there was no large employ- 
ment of slaves, wars were of rare occurrence, and 
when they took place, not many prisoners could be 
made, for the tribes upon the Cgypuan borders were 
none of them numerous; slaves might occasionally be 
bought, bit these passed commonly into domestic scr 
vice; and the result was that both the cultivation of 





? Lepams, Denhmdler, pt ii pls, 7 Seo above, p53 
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the soil, and most of the other industrial pursuits, were 
in the hands of the native Dgypltians, and furnished 
them with an ample variety of not disagn ceable careers. 
We do not sce the stick employed on the backs of the 
labourers in the eatly sculptures; they scem to ac 
comphsh them various tasks with alacmty and almost 
pleasure. They jlough, and hoe, and reap; duve 
cattle or asses; wmnow and store corn ; gather grapes 
and tread them, singing in chorus as they tread; clus- 
ter round the wine-press or the threshing floor, on 
which the annals tramp out the gram ; gather lotuses ; 
save cattle from the inundation ; engage m fowlmg or 
fishing, and do all with an apparent, readiness and 
chcerft Iness which seems indicative of real content 
Tt 15 true that the setIptures are not photographs ; 
they may give a flaticimg picture of things, and not 
represent them as they weie, but we do not generally 

find that oppressors care to conceal their oppression, 
or to make out that the classes which they despise are 
happy under their yoke, Add to this, that the Dgyp 

tiai moral code required kindness to be shown low: rds 
dependents ,* and the conclusion would seem to be at 
least probable, that the genaal contentment and cheer- 
fulness of the labouring classes, which we scem to see 
in the sculptures of the pyramid period, was a reality, 
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CIIAPTER XV. 
THD SIXT DYNASLY—CULMINALION AND DECLINE. 


‘tarhed Dinsion between the Defth and Swath Dynasties Shift of Power to 
the South Fst Lindence of a nated Lgypt. Group of four Mon- 
avehs Leta, Pepi (Merud) Meena, and Nefolwa Probable 
Position of Att Regn of Teta, Reayrof Popi Fast great War 
Reflections to which it guesrrse-—Pems Pyramid and Titles Posriron 
of Una under luam—Family of Pen Ragnof Meena Ragn of 
Nofarhara Liaditions respecting Nitoo 1s Sudden Dechne of Lgypt 
at the Close of the Srith Dynasty Cul nnatwn of the ewmly Eg jptran 
Art, and Advance of Cwrhsatron wider t* 


La pombio avihsition do 1igypte finit avee Ia arsidme dynastic 
Linonmant, Manuel d Ihstone Ancteane vol 1 p 847 


jou Manetho and the author of the Twin papyrus 
egarded the death of Unas as constituting a maked 
divisio1 m Lgyptian history. Manetho, who made the 
‘fth dynasty Llephantine,! declaed the sixth tobe 
Iemplutic,? thus affirming a sep uation of locality, and 
o probably of blood, between the two. The existing re- 
ans confirm the fact of such a separation, bub exactly 
ravert Manetho’s local arrangement, connecting as they 
om the strongest way the monarchs of the fifth dy- 
vasty with Memphis and ils vicinily,® while they attach 
those of the sixth to Middle and Upper Eeypt,* and 
exhibit them as at any rate visiting Elephantind,® if 


1ot holding thar court there. The Turin papyrus is 
: : 


D Ap. Syncoll Chronograph p 1 Ihd p 114 Compaie Biugsch, 
4,D 4 Ihstoy of Lgpt vol 1 p 06, 
2 Thid p 58,4 lated , Buch, dnennt Lyypt, p 51. 
§ Do Rous, Peche ches, pp 78 7 5 Records of the Past, vol n p 4, 
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content to draw a strong line of demarcation at ths 
point, without expressing the ground of it On the 
whole, it would seem to be certain that, down to the 
death of Unas, Memphis was the great scat of Deyptian 
empire; while with the.accession of the sixth dynasty 
there was a shift of power to the southwaud. Abydos, 
or some place in its neighbourhootl, became the resi- 
dence of the kings; the quariics of T] Kaab and Tam- 
mamit weie woiked instead of those of Mokattam ; 
the vicimty of Abydos became the great burial place 
of the time Thcre was, however, no disintcgiation of 
the empire; Memphis continued subject to the kings 
who ruled m Mildle Lgypt; and both the extreme 
north and the extieme south owned then power Ther 
monuments are found at Tanis and at Assouan, a3 well 
as at llammamt., Tl-Kaab, and Samet cl Meitin ;! 
and they were evidently masters of Dgypt in its widest 
extent, from * the tower of Syend’ to the Mediterrancan. 

What was the extent of the Ceypt ruled by the 
great pyramid kiags and the ofher monarels of the 
fourth and fifth dynasties is more doubtlul, As these 
monarchs worked the imines of Wady Magharth, we 
must suppose them to have held under thei sway the 
entire low tract cast of the Nile fiom Memphis to the 
Syrian Deseit; and they may hive been masters also 
of the Delta, and of the Nile valley as far as the cata 
racts But it 1s important to note that we have no 
proof that they were. The monarchs of what we have 
called ‘the Pyramid period’ are only proved to have 
possessed the trast about Memphis, and the line of 
country connecting that tract with the mines*ot Wady 


' Biugech, Zlistory of Lyypt, Denkmaler, vol iy. pt u pls 106 
vol i pp 08-101, 1st ed ; rainy un i 
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Magharah—there are no memorials of them in the 
Delta, none in Upper Egypt none even m Middle 
Egypt—and it is possible that those tracts were not 
under their rule. With the sath dynasty we have the 
first evidence of a umled Egypt, of monarchs who 
reign over the entire Nile valley from Elephantine to 
the marsh tract bordering upon the Mediterranean 8ca 4 
At the same time we come upon the first evidence of a 
decidedly martial spirit.® of expeditions on a Jaye 
scale, of elaborate military truning, of the attention of 
the nation bemg turned to arms from agricultme. It 
is a reasonable conjecture that the kings of the sixth 
dynasty, more warlike than their predecessors, may 
have been the first to make that united Deypt whiea 
we find existing in thew day, and that ther foagn 
conquests may have been the result of a previous m- 
ternal consoldation of the Egyptian power in ils own 
proper territory. 

The sixth dynasty is maimly composed of a gro ip 
of fou monarchs, who buze the naues of Teta, Pepi ot 
Merira, Merenra, and Neferkara.* ‘The last thiee Were 
near relations Pepi bemg the father of both Merema 


1 No doubé t16 giamte ayerito, 
&e used in the pyrannds and other 
constiuctions of these ku gs, must 
have beon obtamed fiom Upper 
Tegypt, and the fee employ mont of 
those mates makes it probable 
that thon authoiity eatended to 
Syené, but ths probability falls 
considerably shoit of a proof Tt 
is quite possible that they 1 ported 
the gianite fiom the dommona of 
other fiendly kings 

Tt is conceivable, however, 
that eyon at ths time there may 
haxo been indepondent Inngs in t10 
western put oF the Delta, at Sas, 


foi instance, or Xois, 01 even at 
* 


Scho mytus (Somnood) 

§ Tho only ridications of wu 
fwumshed by th pyramid pon) | 
mo tho tablets of Sencfau, Khuly, 
and Sthmy at Wrdy Maghath, 
and tho onployment of cortom 
mhimy Ineoglyphs (De Roi ge, 
ER cherches, pp V1, 10! & ) 

These fom monnicis form a 
co. ected giowp im the monu nonts 
(Do Rougé, pp 148 0), ard in the 
tarle of snccmal The ansemption 
of Una closely unites thice at tie 
fou Teta Pcp, and Merema (Jue 
co ds of the Vast, vol n pp 3 and 
6° 
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aud Neferkara, who succeeded in due order to their 
father’s sovereignty Whether Teta belonged to the 
same family is uncertain. The Egyptian kings of the 
early period very rarely note thew relationship one to 
another,! and 1t 1s quite an exceptional circumstance 
that we are able to trace the family connection of thice 
consecutive monarchs in this dynasty 

Besides the four chicf monarchs of the time, around 
whom the history clusters, we have three other monu- 
mental names, appwently belonging to the same period, 
the exact position of which in the hst it is difficult. to 
determme. These are Ati, Userkara, and Imhotep. 
Ati, \-|l, appears in an inscription al Hammamiat, set 
up in his first year,? which shows him to have built a 
pyramid called Baru, or that ‘of the souls.’ In style 
the mscription so closely resembles those of other 
kings of this time that if is supposed to prove him «a 
monarch of the dynasty,’ though probably one whose 
reign occupied but a short time and was not of any 
importance. What exact position should be given hin 
is Open to question Some critics, assimilating his name 
to that of the Manathonian Othovs, are inclined to put 
hin first, and to regard him as the founder of the sixth 
dynasty. Others would give him the second place in 
the dynasty, directly after Tela, in which ease it would 
be natural to regard him as identical with Userkara, 


offlu, to whom the table of Seu I at Abydos assigns 





1 Thieh Iking 1480 abso hed inthe] *° De Rougd, Recherches, p 149 
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progemias The lings genotally| & Biugse , Letory of Lyypt, vol 
scom ashaned of achyowledgmg|{ p 07, Ist ed, Do Rougd (isc ) 
that thoy had any ena thlywather ihinks Ali may havo held eithei - 

2 Lopsius, Denhandler,#ol iv pt | position 
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that position. Imhotep, Was might in that case 


be relegated to the period following Nefeikava, if in 
deed he were really a king of Egypt, which scarcely 
appears from his inscription. 

Omitting from further consideration these nsignifi 
cant and doubtful monarchs, we shall regard the sixth 
dynasty ag consisting of four chief kngs—Teta, Pon 
(=Merra), Merenra, his son, and Neferkara, Merenia’s 
brother, and of a single queen, Nitocris (Net-akert), 
who terminated the senes. . 

Teta, ai, who succeeded Unas, either directly o1 
after a very short interval,” was nol @ monarch of any 
distinction. Ile built a pyramid which he called Tut 
asu,® ‘the (most) lasting of places ;’ and he conferred 
favours on an officer named Sabu, or Abeba, whom he 
made his companion im his voyages, and otherwise dis 
tinguished above all the vest of Ins courtiers Ie also 
must be alowed the credit of havirg recognised the 
pronuse of more than ordinary talent ma youth of the 
official class named Una, who n he selected fromthe 
mass of candidates, and attached immediately fo his 
person. Una, who became the ngh hand of Tota’s 
successor, Pepi, and of Pepi’s son, Meicnra, received 
his first promotion from King Teta, who confered 
upon him the dignities of ¢ crown-hearer,’ ‘ superinten- 
dent of the storchouse,’ and ‘registrar,’ or ‘sacred 
scribe, of the docks.’ ® 

Pepi, the probable successor of Teta, reoiced in 

1 Denkmaler, vol iv, pt u pl} 9 O1 “Pat-soin,’ neemding to 
1164 Thename has the caitouche | Bingsch (lac) Its position 18 at 
coitanly , but it is not preeeded o1 | mexnt unkown 
followed by any 1oyal title ' Do Rougé, Recker ches, pp 

2 Unas inseuption (Recor de of | 110 11 


the Past, vol xi p 3) 18 sufficient; Reords of the Past, lec, 
proof of {ins 
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the two names of Pepi, url, and Merira, o%« il, by 
which he seems to have designated himself indiffer- 
ently, In one tablet? we sve two representations of 
lim, seated back to back, arid accompanied by imsemp 
tions equally descripuve of royalty, m one of whiwh 
the name Pep, wd m the other tie name Meriva, is 














‘Lab ct of Pop" 


attached to the image of his majesty.’ Pepi had a 
prosperous and a long reign, though cerlamly not the 
hundred years assigned him by Manctho,? since Una, 


1 Topsis, Der/ ndler, vol is pt {1 p 58, 2 This has goncrally b on 
Th pi LG a taiderstood to bu Manotho’s view, 
Ap, Syneell Chr cnogsaph, vol. { vecording to Afucanus Tuselus, 
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who was grown to manhool and held high office in 
the reign of his predecessor, outlived him by several 
years, and was after his death in the employment of 
his son and successor’ Ils eighteenth year is the 
highest mentioned on the monuments ;? but it is pro- 
bable that he reigned Jonger. Pepi 1s the firs king of 
Egypt who exlubits a marked warlike tendency. In 
his second year® he made an expedition dgainst the 
Mentu, who had recovered possession of the Sinaitic 
penmsula, and, having reduced them, set up his tablet 
in a somewhat unusual form? on the rocks of the 
Wady Magharah. Not long after, he turned his arms 
against the Amu and the Herusha, two peoples living 
im the sands of the desert to the east of Lower Egypt ® 
Regarding these enemies a3 really formidable, Pepi 
exerted himself to collect and drill an army of unusual 
size, counted by tens of thousands® Ihs first levies 
were made in the north among the native Ceyptians ; 
but looking upon the forces thus rased as insufficient, 
he determined to obtain the strength that he deemed 
requisite by calling on the negro tribes of the soutlt*to 
furnish him with a contingent. The date at which 
these tribes were made subject to Egypt is uncertain, 
hut it was cleatly before the time of Pepi; and his 
power over them was so completely establishcd that he 





however, makes Manetho say that 
Pepi (Phiops) ascended the thione 
at the age of six, and hvod to bo 
a hundied (ib 58, »). 

P 7 Reco ds of the Past, vol 1k pp 
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had only to demand troops and they were furnished. 
From Arcret, from Zam,! from Amam, from Ua uat, 
from Kaan, and from Tatam, the swarthy bands 
gathered themselves together, and entering southan 
Egypt placed themselves af the disposiuon of the 
Phaach They were no doubt a wild and disorderly 
crew; and it was ol the first necessity to set officers 
over them, and stbject vhem vo a course of drill, in 
order to render their services of any value. The por 

sons entrusted with this duty were a somewhat motley 
assemblage. They consisted of ‘the nomarchs, the 
chancellors, the close friends of the palace, the superia 

tendents, the rulers of the nomes of the North and of 
the South, the super ntendents of the gold regiou, tle 
superintendents of the priests of the Sor th and of the 
North, the supeimtendents of the register, and of 
various other ‘ officers of the South, and of the North, 
and of the cities’? Whether the drill which took 
place under their wispices was effectual o1 not wis m 

possible to say. The troops, however, when regarded 
as Bufliciently tramed, were concentiated Une, the 
official above mentioned, and the listorm of the cam 

paign, prepared the commissariat, ‘wearmg out his 
sandals’ in his assiduous performauce of the task 
allotted him; after a mach of some considerable 
length, the country of the Terusha was reached, and 
the war began ‘The wants came,’ says Una, ‘and 
destroyed the land of the Terusha, and returned fortu 

nately home, and they camic again, aid vook possession 
of the land of the Tferusha, and retuned fortunately 
home; and they came and demolished the fortresses of 


1 So Bingach reads the woid {ii p 41, lire 15) 
(Mistry of yypt, vol i p 100,;  * Zecords vol ii. p & Compara 
Ist ed) Others give tho name | Do Rougs, Recherches, p 124 
as‘ Nam’ (Hecords of ths Past, vol. 
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the Herusha, and returned fortm ately home; and 
they cut down the vines and the fig-trees, and returned 
fortunately home ; and they sct fire to the houses, and 
returned fortunately home; and they killed the chief 
men by tens of thousands, and returned fortunately 
home. And the warriors brought back with them a 
great number of hving captives, which pleased the 
kmg more than all the rest Vive times did the king 
gend me out to set things mght in the land of the 
Tlerusha, and to subdue ther revolt by force: cach 
time I acted so that the king was pleased with me’? 
Even yet, however, the war was notover The enemy 
collected in a tract known as Takheba, to ihe noith of 
their own proper country, and took up a threatening 
attitude, Once more the Leyptian army was sent 
agaist them, this time conveyed in boats, and gained 
a complete victory; the country was subdued to the 
extreme frontier towards the nor h, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of Pept.’ 

The locality of ts campaign 1s somewhat doubtful. 
Tt has been regarded as cither Syi1a or some portion of 
Avabia Petra, and Pepi has becn supposed to have 
sent his troops to their destination by sea. But the 
latest critic suggests a district of the Delta as the true 
scene of the struggle, beheving that the more northern 
portion of this tract, the country 1ound Like Men- 
zaleh, was at this time occupied by the ancestors of the 
Bedouin tribes who now mhabit the desert of Suez® 
In this case the boats employed would merely have 
descended the Nile, or have traversed portions of the 
lake just mentioned. 

The circumstances of the expedition give rise to 





1 Do Rougs, Recher ches, p. 125. ‘Thad p 126 
2 Records of the Past,vol uy G 5 Bingsch, History of Lyypt, 
® De Rougé, Recherches, p 1°7. vol i p 101, let ed 
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certain reflections In the first place, it is remarkable 
that we find the negro races of the south aleady sub 
dued without any previous nolice, in any of the Egyp 
tun rem.ins, of the time or cucumstances of their 
subjugation. One writer, secing the difficulty, boldly 
slates thal ‘Pepi reduced these enemies to obedience ;* + 
but this tact, which is nob ment oned by any authouty, 
has been evolved out of his inner consciousness. We 
find the negroes already obedient subjects of Pepi when 
they are firs, mentioned as coming mio contact with 
lum and hig enlistment of them as solchers to fight lus 
battles would sccin to mply that their subjugation had 
not been very reccnt. It 1s necessary to suppose that 
some monarch of the fourth or fifth dynasty hid made 
them LCeyptian subjects, without leaving belund hin 
any record of the fact, or at any rete without leaving 
any record that ha> escaped destruction 

In the next place, 11 may raise some surprise, that, 
when there 1s 4 mention of so many nations as near 
neighbours to Egypt upon the south, nothing 1 sard 
respecting the Gusbites or Ethiopans In later {ames 
Cushite 1uces bordered Egypt on the south, and fierce 
wars weie wi ged between the Puaraohs and the Ethio- 
pian monarchs for the mastery of the valley of tho 
Nile But im the tame of Pepi the Cr shites were evi- 
dently ata distance. The conjecture is made that they 
had nob yet immigrated into Africa, but still remained 
wholly in their or ginal Asiatic seats, and only crossed 
at a later date, by way of the Stiaits of Bab cl Mandeb, 
into the tract upon the middle Nile which they subse 
quendy iahabited.? Bat perhaps this 13 too violent a 
supposition. The negro races mentioned in the in- 


1 Lonoumant, Manuel d Ihstove Anctenne, yo! i p 8d 3 Td, 
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scription of Una need not have inhabited a very large 
tract of country; and the Cushites may have held all 
Abyssinia without obtai mg mention in the mseuption 
of Una or even attracting the attention of Pepi. 

Thirdly, the question may be asked, Who were the 
Herusha? De Rougé translates the word ‘ lords of the 
sands, and suggests that they wae a Syro Arabian 
race,! but can give no geographic or other illustrations 
Of course, if the word 1s Lzyptian and descriptive. not 
ethnic, it 1s in vain to look for parallels to it among 
real ethnic appellatives. Late: mentions of the [orusha 
place them towards the north, and give then a pro- 
ductive land,? such as can scarcely be found in this 
direction nearer than Palestine 

Like his predecessor, Teta, and like most monarchs 
of the fourth and fifth dynasties, Pept constructed a 
pyrainid, to receive his remains when he should pass 
trom earth, The name which he gave to it was Mon- 
nefer, ‘ the good abode’ —the same designation as {hat 
‘of the old capital, Memphis, which h.d now probably 
ceased to be the residence of the court. ‘The white 
stone sarcophagus, which he mlended to occupy the 
scpulchral chamber of this edifice, and which no dowht 
ultimately received the royal mummy was conveyed 
by Una, at his order, from the Mokattam quarries in 
“the great boat of the mer palac2, ® with its cover, a 
door, two jambs, and a basin or pedestal, to the site 
chosen for the tomb, Other works assigned to Pepi 
are repurs to the temple of Athor at Denderah,! 
and one or moie edifices at Tams in the Delta, which 
he adorned with blocks of pink syenite brought from 


1 Recherches p 127 note 1 Ne Rous, Recherches, p 116, 
® Reom ds of tle Past,sol yi p 10 note. 
® Tod yol n p 8 
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the quarries of Upper Caypt? Tle also caused seulp- 
{ures to be carved on the rocks of Wady Magharah ? 
and Tammamat;? and made use of the quarrics of 
El Kaab,t wheie numerous inscriptions contain his 
name, and recorl lus greatness, It was probably m 
connection with these many works that Pepi 1cceived 
with such extreme satisfaction the piisoncis taken by 
lus troops im then campa gns against the Tlerusha; he 
obtained thereby 2 most welcome addition to the body 
of labourers which was engaged constantly im Ins 
buildings. 

The titles assumed by Pepi possess in some caves a 
pecuhar interest. Besides the usual epithets of ‘King 
of Lgypt’ and ‘lord of the double diadem,’ he calls 
himself ‘lover of the two lands,’ ‘lover of his 10c0,’ 
‘son of Athor, mistiess of Dendcaiah,’ ‘lord of all life,’ 
and ‘ the triple conquering Horus,’ The ‘ two lands’ 
are no doubt Upper and Lower Lgypt, and the ‘ race’ 
intended may he either his own family or the nation of 
the Egyptians, tue danu to be ‘sun of Athos” scculls 
th€ smlar clam of Khufu, who, tke Pepi, adored 
the temple of that goddess at Denderah ,* ‘lord of all 
hfe, thor gh not a usual tite, 15 one to which we can 
quite understimd an Igypuuian king laying claim; the 
only title difficult to explam is that of ‘the triple con 
quering Ilorus, which does not occur either earlier or 
later. De Rougé, who notes that many of the latcr 
kings assume the title of * double conquering Torus,’ 


T De Rouzé, Recher shes, p 115 * Pop. tnkes if azoin ab Wady 
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in connection with ther sway over the two Tgypts,! 
suggests that the ‘ triple Tlo-us’ of Pepi contains an 
allusion to his haying extended Ius vale over the negio 
territory south of Upper [gypt,? but it 1s perhaps 
more probable that a triple division of Epypt self is 
glanecd at, and that Pepi, who held his cout in Cen- 
tral Egypt—the later [eptanomis—meant to indicate 
Ins sovereignty over the Delta and the Thebud, as 
well as over that region. 

The glories of Pepys reign were, 1t 13 probable, 
due in some degree to his ministers. Una, who had 
owed Ins first elevation and promotion to Pepr’s prede- 
cessor, Teta, continued in igh favour during the whole 
of’ Pepi’s reign, and held undar him a number of most 
important appointments. Ile was ‘prophet of the 
royal pyramid,’ ‘royal secretary’ and ‘keeper of the 
secrets,’ ‘sole companion,’ ‘ supetintendent of the dock,’ 
and ‘superintendent of the land of Khent’4 After 
being employed im the procuting of the royal saico 
phagus with its appurtenances, he was given a com- 
mission of a military charactcr, which associated Jem 
closely with the various expeditions against the Lctusha, 
and gaye lnm some ground [cr claiming the final sue- 
cess as Ins own® Ankh Metira, buried at Saceriah, 
was ‘ governor of the quarnes opposite Memphis,’ and 
‘chief director of pubhe works’ under Pepi; Pepi- 
Nekht was ‘chief Aeb’ and ‘governor of the town of 
the pyramid ’® 

Tn his family relations Pepi was fairly fortunate 


1 Rerheches p. 110 Te omta wenn, an ploye, vol 2 p 26, 
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His first wife, Amtes,! appears indecd to have died 
before um; but he did not prove inconsolable. ITe 
contacted a second mariage alter a time with Ankh- 
nes Meriva, a noble lady, though not of royal birth, 
who bore him at leas} two sons, Merenra and Nefer- 
kara, and outlived lim by several years. Ankhnes- 
Meriva was buued m the cemetery of Abydos; and 
her tomb bems an inscriptioi, in which she is called 
‘royal wife of Meriva, great m favour, great m giace, 
great in all thiigs, compamon of Iforus, mother of 
Merenra, hing of the two Egypts; and mother of 
Neferkara, king of the two Egypts’? Ter father, 
Khua, was loaded with favours by Ins son m-law aud 
his grandsons, who made him ‘chief of the town of the 
pyramid,’ ‘lord of the diadem,’ ‘commander of the 
great mon both of the Noith and of the South,’ ‘com- 
mandant of the chief cities of Lower Ngypt,’ and ‘ chief 
of every dignity in things divine ’8 

On the death’ of Pen, Mer-en va, 2 =, the elder 
of his to sons, became lang. Merenra’s disposition 
scems to have been altogether peaceful. Scarcely had 
he mounted the throne when he gave directions to 
Una, whom he had made governor of Upper Maypt, to 
employ himself in the quariying of blocks of stone for 
the pyrannd, Sha-nefer, which he was bent on con 
structing for his »wn tomb, and in the obtainmg ol a 
handso ne sarcophagus, together with a gruite dou- 
way and doors for the sepulchral apartincnt of the 
pyramd* This commission exceuted, Una was mme 
diately ordered to procure a great slab of alabaster 


1 Recor dsof the Pav,solu p 4 "Or ‘hend of t10 entia eacer- 
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from the quarnes of lat nub (Ombos?), to form a 
sepulchral table or altar, such as appears commonly in 
the repiesentations of the sacrificial feasts 11 tombs 
At the same time he was required to begin the con- 
struction of docks in the country of the Ua-uat, which 
were no doubt connected with thé Nile, and were in 
tended to shelter the transports which it was necessary 
to employ m the conveyance of the granite needed for 
the royal pyramid. Wood was plentlul m the Us uat 
country and its neighbourhood; the negroes were 
friendly ; and the chiefs of Areret, Ua-uat, Amam, and 
Ma furmshed timber in such abundance that four trans 
ports probably great rafts” were constructed in the 
course of a year. These were loaded with the eri nite 
blocks prepared for the pyramid, and, safely passing the 
cataracts at the height cf the inundation, conveyed 
their burden to the site which Merenra had chosen 8 
Tt was probably during the progress of Una’s labours 
that the kmg in person visited the quarries of Assouan 
near Elephantiné, and set up the tablet, still to be seen 
m that locality, on which he distinctly states that ‘the 
king himself both came there and retuned.’ 4 

It 1s thought that Merenra did not rule very long ® 
He was succeeded by his younger brother Nefer ka 1a, 
ou, to whom the fragments of the Turi papyrus 
appear to assign a reign of twenty years’ IIe too 


made a pyramid, to which he gave the name of Men 
peeeeanieir are scene 
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ankh, ‘ihe abode of life, in oider to show his belicf 
that life really, and not death, dwelt in the tomb, 
Neferkara maintamed the Lygypan domimon in the 
Smaitic penmsula, and sen a commission there mm his 
second year, which consistcd of twelve persons, who 
have left a memouial which is still to be seen upon the. 
spot! It is remarkable that this memorial places the 
king and lis mother almost upon a par, us if they were 
both reigning conjointly. Nelerkara is characterised 
as ‘King of the two Hgypts, master, and conquering 
Tforus, his mother as ‘royal wile of Meriva, lang of 
the two Egypts, and royal mother of Neferkava, king 
of the two Egypis.’* She appears to be figured 1 pon 
the rock,? while he is not figmed at all, and altogether 
her position on the tablet is quite as important and 
plominent as his We seem here to have evidence 
that {cmale influence was making ilscl! felt in Ngypt 
more than formerly; and that the way was beimg 
paved for the admission, as constitutional,* of exclusive 
female sovercignty 

~ The succession after: the death of Neferkua 1s 
doubttul. The contempormy records fail ut Uhis point ; 
but Manctho,® IIcrodotus,® and the Twin papyits,? 
agiee in referrmg to about this period a queen called 
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rhom a sole reign is assigned; and modern critics are 
aclined to accept the reign as a fact,' and as belonging 
o this dynasty The chief event of the reign, if it be 
dmitted as historical, is the completion of the third 
syramid, begun by Mencheres. Manetho makes Nito 
ris its builder ;? Terodotus, who assigns it to Men- 
aura (Mycerinus), reporis a tradition, as prevalent, 
which made it the work of a woman. The peculiar 
‘onstruction of the pyramid lends itself to the theory 
hat in its present shape it is the work ol two distmet 
overeigns.* If Nitocris is to b2 regarded as really the 
tmisher of the edifice, she must be considered a great 
«ueen, one of the few who have left thar mark upon 
+1e world by the construction of a really great monu 
iient. The pyramid of Menchercs, as designed and 
tected by him, was a building of but moderate pre- 
(msions, considerably less than many of those at 
/ bousir and elsewhere,® which have conferred no fame 
+a theix constructors, I¢ was the addition made to 
tte pyramid by its enlarger which alone entitled il to 

ke rank among “the Three,’ that, ever smce the ime 
o* Herodotus, have been separated off from all other 
. lifices of the kind, and placed in a category of thew 
‘yn. It was, moreover, the casing of the enlarged 
syreamd, which was of a beautifid red granite up to 
‘alf the height,? that caused this pyramud:lo be espe- 
ally admired; and the casing was necessarily the 

ork of the later builder. 
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The other traditions attaching to the name of 
Nitocris, resting as they do on the sole authority of 
Ticrodotus, can scarcely be regarded as historical. She 
is said to have suecceded a brother, who had been 
murdered by his subjects, and to have avenged his 
death in the followmg extraordinary fashion :—‘ ILaving 
constructed a spacioug underground chamber, under 
pretence of inaugurating il, she invited to a banquet 
there those of the Fgyptians whom she knew to have 
had the chief share im her brother’s murder, and, when 
they were feasting suddenly let the river in upon them 
by means of a secret duct of large size.’ TTaving so 
done, she smothered herself in a chamber filled with 
ashes, to escape the vengeance which she regarded as 
awaiting her. It is difficull lo imagme that any sove- 
reign would, under any circumsta ces, have pursued so 
roundabout a method of avenging a predecessor ; 1b is 
certam that the Egyptians were wholly averse to sui- 
cide; such a suiciule as that related has no parallel in 
muncane history, and is about as unlikely a death tor 
ay one to sclect as could be imagined, 

Still, 2 18 thought that, however inciedible the de- 
tails, they may yet mark an historic fact, viz , thab about 
this tyme ‘muider and violence prevailed in the Deyp- 
lian kingdom ’—there were many ‘ competitors for the 
thione,’ and their rivaly produced convulsions, amid 
which ‘the vessel of the State continually approached 
nearer’ and nearer ‘to destruction’ the monarchy was 
dismtcgrated ; several small kingdoms were formed; 
eivil war raged, and monuments wholly ceased , it was 
only after a considerable interval—an interval which 
there are no means of measuring ’—thal once more ¢ 


ee eg a 
1 Tiugsch, Thstor; of Lyypt, + Manotho’s numbois funish the 
vol i pp 107, 108, lat cd sole basis fo1 any measmemont at 
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flourishing commumty wose in Egypt, located in a 
new place, which has left undying traces of itself in 
tablets, brick pyramids, rock sculptures and stele or 
tombstones, and 1s the not unworthy successor of the 
earlier kmgdom, which can be traced, almost without 
a break, from Senoferu to Nitocris 

Before, however, the decline set in, the early civili- 
sation reached its culmmating pomt under the kings of 
Manetho’s sixth dynasty. Some of the best Ceyptian 
statues, as one on which the gallery of the Louvie espe 
cially prides itself, are of thig pcriod.!' The sub ects of 
the bas reliefs, the modes of representation, aud the 
general drawing of the figures are much the same as 
during the previous dynasties ; but the treatment 1s in 
some respects better. True rehef occasionally takes 
the place of the pecuharly Egyptian cavo rilievo of the 
earher time,”*where the whole outhne is deeply incised, 
with a hardness of effect that 1s unpleasing Something 
more of freedom is also observable m the animal forms, 
and something more of ] fe and action in the human 
figures? Architecture, however, does not advance ; 
the best pyramid of the period—that completed by 
Nitociis upon the nucleus afforded by the small con 
struction of Mengheres is very inferior, both in size 


all but these me at this point m 
v deplorable condition Tiusebi is 
and Aficanus diflered with respect 
to them tc the extent of 355 yens 
* Leno) mant says of these + ‘Lait 
pumitif avait attemt son apogio 
sous la arxiémo dynastie Oost 
dans les tombes exéeutées alors que 
Yon tiouse ces belles statucs dlai- 
eées, au visage iond, & Ja bouche 
sonriante, au nez Hin, any épai)s 
Imges, aux janbes musculeuses, 
dont le Musdo du Lourie posstde 
un des plus i1emaiquebles échar 


tallns dans la figme dun seuby 
acaioupi que Lon a plrode au conti 

dune des salles du pion 12 6tiz0 

(Manuel @Ihstoh oe Ancierne,sol 1 
p 846) Bunch remaks ‘Seulp- 
tue is admneably shown in tho 
statues of the poriod’ (Anceent 
Equpt, p. 56 ) 

As, for instanco, m tho sepul- 
elnal tablet numbeied 832, 1n the 
Lgyphan Galley of the Birtish 
Museum 

5 Seo peaticulmly the Dee kmale , 
jt ih pls 105 and 1116 
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and constructive skill, to the great monuments of Khufu 
and Shafia There are no temples now remaining 
which can be referred to the time ;! nor 1s thero any 
novelty in the plan or ornamentation of the tombs 
The forms of the gods are still absent from the ‘ eternal 
houses, though they appear on the sculptured tablets 
of the kings 

Tn the arts of hfe we observe two or three small 
advances. Stools are for the most part superseded. by 
chairs with a low back.’ The use of sanuals spreads 
from the grandees to their upper servants ® ‘The some 
what dangerous sport of spearing the crocodile fiom a 
light boat 1s mdulged in;* and the domestication of 
dogs has produced a new type.2 In another direc tion 


aaa 
eo 


‘ Second typo of gypt an Dog ° 


we observe a charge that is acgreoly a mark of pio 
gress War has become an clement in the life of the 
people, and the manulacture of arms has giown into a 
rade We sce the fashioning of spears and bows in 
the sculptures? and mect with oceasional instances of 
figures where a digger is wor 1 in the belt.” Armourers 
are noticed as a distinel class,8 and drove no doubt a 
brisk trade. The division of labour econtmued to ex 


' Bieh, Anorent Lyypt, p 55. | tho pyramid poriod we find one dog 
‘No temples of the period iomain’® | only which stands high on its legs 

2 Sec tho Denhmdle, pt. 1 pls and has a stillly ewled tail (suyia, 
05-311. p 89, note °) 

2 Ihid pla 106, 107. ® Denkmala , lec. 

4 Soo the 1epiesontation in vol i 7 As in a Biituo of tho pouod, 
of tls wok (j 645), which 18 | now in t10 Dish Masoum, No 66, 
Lom a tomb of this portod ® Records of the Past, vol yi. 

5 Denkn aler, pt n pl 108. In} p 161, 
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tend itself, and we have mention, or representation, of 
at least thirty different employments.! Literature grew 
in repute, as a profession; and the slalful scribe might 
hope for advancement to posts of high importance If 
the ‘Praise of Learning ’ 1s rightly ascribed to the sixth 
dynasty,? we may note as an advance the increased 
length of literary compositions, and the employment of 
a form of poetry which did not consist merely in the 
balance of sentences We have also to note as lclong- 
ing to this period the buth of history in the shape of a 
biographical memoir of some length, composed by an 
official of high rank, and inscribed upon his tomb.’ 

A further advance of the religion m the way of 
expansion and the mul.iplication of gods is also dis 
cernible, An altar dedicated by King Pepi, which 1s 
now in the Turin Museum,‘ seems to contain something 
like a full account of th2 gods recogmsed at this period, 
and somethmg approacl ing to an account of the esti 
mate which was commenly made of their relative im- 
portance’ The altar 1s dedicated to Phthah under the 
form of Sokam ;* and this god, with his wife Sekhtt, 
occupies naturally the foremost position on the monu- 
ment It would be unsafe, however, to conclude from 
this, that Phthah was recognised as the chicf god, smee 


1 The wiitea of the ‘Piniso of | nusicinng, profossional dancois, 


Lemming’ mentions besides sciibes 
ai mon of letters, the employments 
of tho blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the stone cutia, the babe, the 
boatinan, the aziicultmal labower, 
the builder, the gaidenei, the fa m 
a, the weaver, the mmomea, the 
courie, the dye, the sandal ma ser 
the washaiman, the fowle, end the 
fishaman — Representations ocem 
in the tombs of goldsmiths, glass- 
blowers, potters, tails, uphol- 
stercis, boat-buldas,  seulptns, 


Intel nakers, domstic soi vants, &¢ 
Imbalmeng also were, wo know, a 
separate lags 

? Soo Dr Buchs ‘Intioduetion’ 
(Reeords of the Past, vol. vin p 
146) 

*'Thid vol it pp 8 8 

4 Vor a copy of the insenplion, 
ind a sketch cf the altar eel 80 
the Ypansactions of tha Socsety of 
Bibiwal Archealiyy, vol m pls 
1 8, opp p 112 

* Soe above, vol. i. p. 336, 
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the divimty to whom an object was dedicated could 
not but hold the first place on that object. Next to 
Phthah is placed Thoth, and next to Thoth a rare 
deity, called Petmutf, who 15 said to ‘dwell in the 
houses of the Ocean.’! These three gods are figured, 
and not merely named, on the monument: they occupy 
the first column of the inscription, which may be called 
‘the column of the dedication,’ and thus stand quite 
separate from tie remainmg deities, with whom they 
do not enter mto comparison, Thoth, however, has 
his place among these, appearing not m the first co 
lumn only, but also m several of the remaining ones ; 
and thus his place among the gods can be determined 

The gods generally appear to be divided into two 
classes, the universal and the local. The universal, or 
those worshipped in common by all the, Deyptians, 
are, besides Satem, ‘ Tearing’ (who'seems to be placed 
first because through her the gods hear prayers), Tum, 
Khepra, and Shu, the Sun-Gods,? Shu being accom 
panied by lis wife, Tafind ot Tefuut;® then, the deities 
ofthe Osirid legend, Seb, Netpé, Osiris himself, Isis, 
Sct, Nephthys, and Torus ,* next, Ra, with whom aie 
joined three abstractions, Renpa, ‘the Year,’ Tet, «an 
Age,’ and Jeta, ‘ Momnity ,’ after these, thie other ab 
stractions—Ank1, ‘Life, Tat, ‘Stability,’ and Aut, 
‘Triumph ;’ then. Thoth under two forms; and 
finally, an unnamed god, called ‘the Great One of the 
five m Api-§ckhet’ These deities seem to admit of 
the followmg ariangement :— 


1 Transactions of Bibl Arch So ® Tho omthly and the 1 1fernal— 


etety, vol iit p 114 ‘Thoth in tho house of selection,’ 
Sup, vol 1 pp 346 353 and “Lhoth at tho balance (supia, 
3 Ind pp 887 8 vol i p 372) 


4Thid pp 857 8 
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Persone ADSLRAGTIONB 

Satem1, 

1 Tum 

2 Khepia 

3 Shu 

4 Tafns. 

5. Seb 

G Notpé. 

7, Osuie. 

8 Isis 

8 Set 

10, Nephthys 

11 Moius, 
Yea 

12 Ra Ago 
Lternity. 
Info. 
Stabiht 
Tai mph. 

18 ‘Thoth 


14 The Gieat Ous of the Tive 


Among the local gods, who are enumerated after 
these, many occur more than once, as being objects of 
woiship in more than orte city, The most important 
of them are Phthah, worshipped in Memphis; Num or 
Khnum, in Elephantiné , Sibak, at Letopolis and elae 
where; Athor, at Mensa and Denderah; Bast, at 
Bubastis; Mentu, at Uas or Iermonthis; Neith,*at 
Tena or This; Anubis, at Sep; Nishem,? at Aukaf; 
and Kartek, a form of Taourt,® at Patek, The gods of 
the first hst also occur in the second, since many of 
them were the objects of a specral local worship Ab 
stractions also occur in this list, and genii, such as ‘ the 
Tour of Amenti’* Altogether, including manifest ab- 
stractions, there seem to be about fifly objects of 
worship mentioned, of which some twenty five or thirty 
are proper deities. 


1 Sabak, for Tinlence is roxaingped 9 Supra, vol. i p 400 
in five cities, Tlo.us or Taimachis| * Ibid. p 808 

in nine, Anubis in thios, Atho: in{ 4 Ihid p 807, 

threo, &e. x 
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The hist 1s imporiant, as well for what it omits as 
for what it contains, It 18 very noticeuble that stall, 
though the court has moved to Abydos, and has Thebes 
under its sway, there is no mention of Ammon. It is 
also very curious that Khem is omitted, especially as 
Pepi is seen worshipping him in his grossest form in a 
tablet at Tammanit. Other omssions, less surprs 
ing, but still noti-eab.c, are thoee of Maut, Sati, Aten, 
Khonsu, Onis, Aemhopt, Anuka, Ma, Teka, and Bos. 
Rapid as the giowth of the Pantheon has been smee 
the date of the great pyramid kings, it is not yet com 
plete. Not only have numerous local worships yet to 
be absorbed into the gencial Keyptian religion, but 
fresh deities have still to be invented or discovered, 
fresh ideas to be developed. Ancient polytheism is a 
Proteus, always varying its form, and abhorrent of 
finality, The religion of Egypt had to pass through 
many different phases before it reached its final shape ; 
and we shall sill have to note various gther important 
modifications of it m that portion of the Egyptian his 
tory with which we have to-deal in these volumes, 





1 Dinkméin, vol iv pi fi pl 4 Compmo abbvo, pp J aid 
1be ~ Bt 5 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TID DYNASTINS BOTWEON THE SIXTIL AND THUD PWHLDTU, 


No Monuments left by any Dynasty between the Strth and the Lleventh, 
which were, howover, sepmated by an Intorval Drsmtcgration of 
Lyypt~Parallel Kingdoms of Memphis, IIe acleopolis, and Thebes 
Causes of the Disintegration and Deckine, and probable Length of the 
Interval. Situation of Thebes I's Anteg uty, Name, and pirmutive 
Position Rise of Thebes to Independence Dynasty of the Antefs and 
Mentuhoteps ' Reign of Sanka Lrpedttion to Punt Close of tha 
Dynasty Teatwaes of the Barly Theban Cwrlsation 


«After the sixth dynasty a monumental gap, which can noithe. bo filled up nor 
bridged over occurs till the oloventh dynasty’ Bircir Anevent Loypt 
p 66. . 
Or the five dynastics which Mangtho placed between 
the sixth and the tweltth, one only—the eleventh— 
has left any monumental trices Tt has been mgued 
by some that this dynasty was contemporary with the 
sixth, if not’ even with the fourth ,1 ‘bat the latest 
discoveries s¢em to render this theory untenable. The 
sixth dynasty, as was shown in the preceding chaptor,® 
bore sway over the entiré Nile valley, and cannot have 
allowed the existence of an independent monarchy in 
the Thebaid, which would have cut it off from the 
South.’ There are, morcover, signs of development 
and advance in certain respects, under the kings of 
Dynasty, XT, which render it almost certain that an 
interval of gome not inconsiderable duration must have 


} Williugon im the author's Ze-| Dicteonary of the Biblo, vol. 1 p 
yodotus, vol u pp 888, and 346, | 608 
347, Stumat Poole in Di Smith’s! 7 Seo above, pago 0). 
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separated of the second Egyptian civilisation from the 
first.! 

It would seem that, ab the death of Nitocris, the 
centiifugal force, which had long held the various 
provinces of Egypt asunder, proved stronger than the 
centripetal, and a disintegration of the empire took 
place Memphis re established its mdependence, and 
dynasties ruled there, to which Manetho assigned in 
his list the seventh and cighth places Another king 
dom sprang up in the Delta, having its capital at 
Heracleopolis Paiva, in the Scthroite nome? Tere 
again were two successive dynasties, Manctho’s mnth 
and tenth. In central Leypt a new power developed 
itself at Thebes, wluch rapidly acquired a superiority 
over the rival kingdoms, and ended by absorbing them 
The eleventh dynasty has left considerable traces of 
itself; but of the other four there are no contemporary 
records, and, beyond some names of kings in the Turin 
papyrus, and in the hsis of Kurnak, Saccarah, and 
Abydos, wlich may be gucssed to belong to them, wo 
ae entirely without details with respect to this period 
of Cgyptian history ® : 

The causes of the sudden decline whieh accom 
panied the close of the sixth dynasty, and of ther sus 
pension of animation dining a term variously estimated 


1M Matiotto says: ‘ Quand, avec 


p23, 
none) no dynastic, on yout 1 Egypto 3 


8. 
Tightoon names of kings a3 


so 16volle: de son org sommoil, 
les anciomes tiaditions sont ou 
bhées Les noms piopios usilés 
dans les ancionnes fomlles, les 
titios dommés aux to iction anes, 
1éertine ollo-mémo eb jusquia In 
isligion, tout en olle semblo nou- 
veau (See Lenoimant, Manuel 
d Thstone Ancienne vol 1 p 340) 

? Bunsen, Eyypts Place, vol u 


givor by Di Biagach (ZLatory of 
Ligypt, vol 1 110, 1st ed ) 29 be~ 
lonzing to those dynasties They 
ave teltcn fiom tho ‘Now Tobls of 
Abydos,’ set up by Sot 1 ‘The 
goneial chaiaetor of tho nancs ac- 
cords with those of the fowmtl, 
fifth, aid sixth dynasties Tho 
most fiequont 16 that of Nofo-~- 
kaa 
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at from 166 to 740 years! ave obscure, and can only 
be conjectured. M Lenoimant suggests ? an invasion 
and conquest of Lgypt by some foreign people, which 
hell the real dominion of the country during the in 
terval, whatever il was, but allowed native subject 
monarchs to mamtain a precarious and ingloriot s sway 
at Memphis and in the Dastern Delta ; but Dr. Birch 
observes ® with reason, that it is ‘difficult to belicve’ 
in a conquest, of which there is no Instorical record, 
uo ‘race upon the monuments. The assertion that 
the skulls of mummies belonging to the eleventh and 
later dynasties are sensibly different from those of 
the period terminating with Dynasty VL, and indicate 
a decided modification of physique, such as would 
naturally follow on the introduction into the population 
of a new element, with which M. Lenormant supports 
his theory,* lacks corroboration by other writers, and 
as certainly not the statement of a fact generally ad 
mitted by Egyptologers M Lenormant himself allows 
the dubsousness of his theory, and winds up his remarks 
upon the subject with an alternative view: ‘It woutkt 
be rash,’ he says,® ‘to asscrt that the sudden echpse 
which shows itself in the civilisation of Ngypt immo- 
diately afler the sixth dynasty had not solely for ats 


1 According to Afiicans Ma ,a total of 496 yoria (AZanuel & The~ 
notho assigned to tho sovonth dy-| toe Anerenne, vol 1 p 321), 


nasty 70 days, to tho eighth 146] which Di Bich ad pis (Ano ¢ 
yoais, to the ninth 400 yenig, to 
the tenth 185 yeas—total, 740 
ears and 70 days, According to 
usebius, lig numbas woio: for 
the seventh dynasty, 76 daya for 
the eighth and »inth, 100 yoma 
each, fo. the tenth 185 yens 

total, 886 yeas, 75 days “By an 
abinary correction and combina~ 
tion of these two accounts, M, 
Lonormant produces for the pniod 


Lgypt, p. 67) Tumaon, following 
Virtosthenes and bonding Ma- 
nothos numbois into accordaneo, 
reckons the actual length of ths in- 
terval at 166 yoms (Lyypt's Paco, 
yol ix pp 217 240) 

9 Manuel diIhstone dnewm a 
vol i p 346, 

2 Ancient Lyypt, toe 

4 Manuel, yol 1, p, 837, 
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cause one of those almost inexplicable crises of weak 
ness, wherewith the life of nations, like that of indi 
viduals, is sometimes crossed’ It would seem to be 
best to acquiesce, for the present at any rate, in this 
view; and to suppose that the great burst of vigour 
and encrey, which commencing with Seneferu ter 
minated, perhaps seven centunics later,) wath Nitocris, 
was followed by a period of oxhaustion and enfechle 
ment, during which no works of any magnitude were 
consiructed, no wars of any importance carried on, no 
inscriptions of any sort or kind set wp. Such a pause in 
the hfe of an ingenious and active people hke the Leyp- 
tians cannot be supposed to have been long, and we 
should incline, therefore, to the lowest estimate which 
has been hitherto made of the probable duration of the 
interval. 

When Leypt, after this period of torpor, once 
more aroused herself and began to show new signs of 
life, the venascent civilisation developed itself from a 
new centre. In the long and rich valley of the lower 
‘Wile, which extends above five hundied miles from 
Syéné to-Memphis, almost any situation might furnish 
a site for a great city, since, except al Silsihs and at the 
Gebelein, the valley is never less than two miles wide, 
the sol is always fertile, good quarrics are always at 
hand, and lavish Nature is s0 bounteous with her gifts 
that abundant sustenance can al any pomt be obtained 
for a large population. But, 1n this wealth of cligible 
sites, there are still degrees of eligibilty—spots which 


+ Manotho’s numbers, as ropoiled | Uart the items of the imgns in tho 

by Afiicant s, ae fifth dynasty Jrodure the munber 

siesta alvapia Yous 218 mstend of 248 ‘Tho aubstitution 

ath ot Mf this number would Dung tle 

> sixth 208 stun Lotel within the period of seven 
total . 726 centuries 
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Nature has distgmshed by special favour, and as it 
were marked out for greatness and eclebrity Such a 
position is that which the traveller 1eaches, when, 
passing through the gorge of the Gebclem, he emerges 
upon the magnificent plam, at loast ten miles m width, 
through which the rivei flows with a course from 
south west to north east for a distance of some forty 
miles between Eiment and Qobt. Ilere, for the first 
time since quitting the Nubian, desert, does the Nile’ 
enter upon a wide and ample space.” On cither side the 
hills recede, and a broad green plain, an alluvium of 
the richest description, spreads itself out on both banks 
of the stream, dotted with dom and date palms, some 

times growing single, sometimes collected into clumps 
or groves. Here, too, there open out on either side, 
to the cast and to the west, nes of route offering great 
advantages for trade, on the one hand with the Lesser 
Oasis and so with the tribes of the African interior, on 
the other with the western coast of the Red Sea, 
and the spice region of the opposite shore? Tn the 
valley of Hammamft, down which passed the ancica 
route to the coast, are abundant supplics of brecea 
verde and of other valuable and rare kinds of stone, 
while at no great distance to the right and left of the 
route he mines of gold, silver, and lead,* anciently 
prolific, though exhausted now for many ages. Some- 
what more remote, yet readily accessible by a fre- 
quentedroute, was the emerald region of Gebel Zabaa, 
where the mines are still waked,’ though not at present 
very productive 





1 Soe above, vol 1 p 16 ‘ Thid pp, 416 16; Bingsch, 
9 Biugsch, Lrstor y of Lgypt, vol | Llstory of Lgypt, yol i p 112, lat 
1 pp. 112 16, Ist od ed 
‘Willunson, Topography of | * Wilkinson, p 420 
Thebes, pp 416-421. 
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Jn this favoured position, partly on the left but 
prnetpally on the right bank of the siream, had grown 
up, probably from a 1cmote antiquity, a flourishing 
provincial town, to which 1ts inhabitants gave the name 
of Apet,! Apd, or, with the femnme article, Taped, 
which form the Grecks represented by Thebpi,? whence 
our ‘Thebes.’ The city had for ages been only one out 
of the many populous towns Which the carly Pharaohs 
had held under their sway; 1 had been, no doubt, as 
it always continued to be, the head of a nome ;? i 
had its own local peculiarities of religion, manners, 
specch, nomencl iture, even perhaps its own modifica- 
tion of the generally reccived Ineroglyphical system of 
writing.t But mtherto 1 had drawn no special atten 
tion, 16 had atlatned no notoriety One amang same 
scores of considerable Tgyptiin towns? it had been 
content with a subject position, had refiained fiom 
asserting itself, and had consequently remained undis- 
tinguished. 

When, however, at the close of the sixth dynasty, 
Szypt became disalegi.ted, and monachies of no 
great “strength were established ym the Delbay and ab 
Momplus, 1t occured to the at horitios of Apt that the 
city over which they presided had as much i ght to 
exorcise soverelznty ag Teracopol’s Paiva, ud fat 
@ bold assertion of independince would probably be 
suecessftl, might even be undisputed, —'The Memplutie 


' Buch gives the Inotoglyphc v9, Pll Geomaph iw i &e 
form ag {ka dl e@ (Dratrona y of prea 1 ene from Mata fio, 
dhe outa, u om sons Ly ly No Ty The tug of Amnais, it was 
ue v p 8) Pie. moneue, Y ie auddiit thy wumba oe ishelnted 
ol (Ins a up sould bo propoly dus Vatypu Was 20,099 (Th ato 1. 
ond ney Apta 4 wt 1 n 177) * w,10 dowht, 18 male 
Ho ojotus, wala - Venleas MOA toed vige ue bit fond ty 

0 Ott 0 ¥ : 

3 Toad i 16, Phi “oY we Xt see town cities might be 
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kings of the seventh and eighth dynasties were too weak, 
the Heracleopohitans of the ninth and tenth too remote, 
to attempt interference ; and Thebes became a free city, 
the capital of an independent monarchy, apparently 
without a struggle 

Who the individual was by whom this foat was 
accomplished, and the foundations laid of that second 
and more brilhant Egyptian civilisation which echpsed 
the glories of the first} it is impossible even to con 
jecture According to the Turin papyrus the eleventh 
or ‘first Theban’ dynasty comprised six, according to 
Manetho ! it consisted of sixteen, Pharaohs The monu 
nental traces of the dynasty, discovered hitherto, appear 
to show a series of either six or eight monarchs? 
who bear alternately the names of Enantef or Antef, 


KEV oe AE, md Ment-hept or Mentu-hotep, 


iis : , 
ret But it 1s qmte possible that the 


series 1s incomplete, and far from certam that the 
alternation of name was scrupulously maintained fiom * 
the begining to the end of the dynasty. A kina» 
named Sankh ka ra scems to have belonged to it,’ who 
ay not proved ito have borne, besides, either of the 
usual appellations 

* The-first king of the dynasty who is known to ts 
was an Antef, whose coffin was discovered by some 
Arabs in the year 1827 near Quinah to the west of 
Thebes* He called Inmself ‘king of the two Egypts ;’ 


1 Al} the epitomes agiee n this vol 1 pp 110 18, Ist ed) 
statement $ Biugsch, Zsfory of Egypt, vol 

2 Lenoimant (Manuel d'Fhstotie 1 pp 116 117, Ist od Sarak 19 
alnevenne vol 1 p 818) rechons to 1s not acknowledgod ‘by citha Th 
this dynasty six lings only Buck Bueh or M. Lencumant, but M 
(Anctont Egypt, p 68) makes the Chabas seems to havo ostablishud 
unubei eight Dr, Brugech avoids positively both hrs oxistence and his 
a defimte stalement, but distinctly place im tho eleventh dynasty 
mentions only five(Zistor yof Laypt, 4 Leemans, Lettres & Salvolint, 
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and his mummy, whieh was found inside the coffn, 
bore the royal diadem on tts he d! Tt was enveloped 
in the pasteboad covering which has been called a 
‘cartonnage,’ and he coflm was ofa puumtive characte, 
being scooped out of the (rank of a tee? Tle 1s sup 
posed to have been succeeded by a Mentu hotep, whose 
name ocews in the *Table of Kamak,’ but of whom 
we have no ,contemporay monument. his first 
Mentu hotep was followed by Antefir, or ‘Antef the 
Great,’ who reigned at least filly yoars,? and was be ried. 
in a simple pyramid of brickwork at the foot of the 
western or Libya mountaims, in the valley known as 
El Assasif, uear the 1uins of Thebes ‘The tomb of 


Antefaa, Ae ,ornamentcd by a seulptured tablet, 


of which the upper portion is lost, was recently dis 
covered by M. Marictte The tublet* shows hin 
“standing among }is dogs, and waited on by hus chiel 
chuntsman; from which we may conclude that, like 
more than one of the ancient Assyrian monarchs,® he 
delighted im'the chase, and regarded wilh afléc ton and 
“pride the faithful annals who were the compunions of 
his amusement. Tach his lis name engraved above 
him, accompanied by a bricl exp anation, which shows 
that the dogs were valued for their wating qualitics, 
and used in the puisuit of the antelope and ather 


pp 28 et sogq , Bunson, Ly jpta)otto in lia AZonuments Divers, pl 


Place, vol is, p 2382 
! Tho diadom was of gold, and 


ius royal chatactar wis naked by | 49 


the mous tia now an the Loydon 
Musou * 

7 Bach, Anceert Hyypt, p08. 
Tho coffin is in tho Batish My- 
soun, 

3 Soe tho insciiption upon lis 
tomb, which is givon by M, Mari~ 


49 

4 Sco the Alon onenta Troyers, pl 
A copy of this plilo appomod 
in the 7ransactens of the So uty of 
iswhwal da chevlogy, vol 1. opp 
p 172 aecompamed hy a yery in 
alinetive commontmy, ths wotlk of 
Di Bieh . 

5 Ancient Monarchrea, v1 ti pp 
74, 90, and 211, 2nd ed 
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quadrupeds. They ave four in number, and cach ts of 
a different kind 

A second Mentu hotep, the fourth king of the 
lynasty (according to Dr. Birch),! who bore also the 


aames of Neb kher-ra, ot f; and Ra neb tain, 


gue, 13 thought to have succeeded Anitcfaa. By 
wm inscription which he setup on the rocks of Konosso, 
yuite close to Phile, it 1s shown that his domuion was 
ot confined to the-Thebaid, but extended over the 
vhole of Upper Egypt?’and at the same time 1 ap 
years, by the relief chisclled upon the stone, that he 
claimed to be the conqueror of thirteen foreign nations,’ 
probably negro tribes of the country bordermy Leypt 
o the south Hers exhibited in the act of worslup 
ping Khem, the special god of Kebtu, or Coptos, which 
ppears by another tablet to have been, at any rate. 
Is occasional residence.? This place commanded the 
ntrance to the valley of Hammaméat, the umportance 
f which as a line of traffic was now for the fst time 
sly recoguised. Mentu hotep IT. sank wells im the 
valley, to provide water for the caravans which passed — 
fy and fro between Coptos and the Red Sea;* and 
¢uved a tablet on the rocks above to commemorate 
lis operations, Ife also procured from a quary in this 
.uarter a huge sarcophagus, destined to scive as his 
tomb ; its length was eight cubits, or twelve fect, its 
wreadth four cubits, and iis height two. The services 
of 3,000 men were required to transport the enormous 
sionolith from the spot where it was quained to the 
nearest wharf upon the great sircam.2 Mentu hotep 
Neb kher ra was also a patron of glypticart A statu 
» Ancient Lyypt, p. 6 | ‘Bitchy. Aneent Ey ppt p 59. 


? Brugsch, Listory of Lgypt,vol | 4 Biugsch Jhstory of ap pt, vol 
i p 111, Isted , Birch, } se. i. p. 118, Ist ed. 5 Thi 
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ery, named Tilsen, who lived wider him, has left 1 on 
record in the mse1iption upon jis tomb, that he ‘ocen- 
pied dhe inmost recess of the kings heart, and made 
Jus delight all the day Jong?! Bhis artist worked not 
merely in stone wd marble, bul tin gold, and. silver, 
and ivory, and evony,’? and was thus able to provide 
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lis royal master not orly with stalucs, but ‘with a 
yast vaviety of objets de live. 

Mentu hotep IL. 1s thought fo have been followed 
by an Antef who has left no record of his reign, bul 
who appears in tie ‘Table of Karnik’ at una point 4 


1 Seo the Lends of the Past 3 Soo Lepsius Konigsbuch, Tut v 
: ? 
No 156 
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Tiis successor, Mentu hotep HI., continued to work the 
quarrics of the Hammaméat valley ; and commissioners 
of his appoiutment set up several engraved tableis and 
inscriptions in that ‘beautiful’ districh! These show 
that this monarch claimicd to be the son of the god 
Khem, whose worship he, in common with the othe 
kings of the dynasty, specially affected. No wars are 
recoided at this timne, though soldiers were employed 
to protect the sculptors and quarrymen employed in 
the Hammamét districl, which would seem to imply 
the vicinity of some encmy. 

The last monarch of the dynasty appears to have 
borne the name of Sankh ka ra, ofl? _). Ile occupies 
the fifty eighth place in the ‘New Table of Abydos’? 
An impottant inscryption belonging to this reign has 
been recently discovered, and has recewed imterpre- 
tation fron M Chabas  Sankh-ka ra, it appears, not 
content with the land t-ade, which had now for some 
time enriched the Theban monarel s and brought them 
in abundance the treasares of the Aftican interior, re 
solved to open a new salle by way of the Red Sea~ 
with the ferule and pioducuive region known to the 
Lgyptians as Punt, 2 “Zeas This tract has gene- 
rally been regarded as a portion of ‘ Tappy Arabia; ’8 
but the geographical researches of Dr. Brugsch have 
convinced him that Punt is to be sought, not on the 
Arabian but on the Afmcan side of the gulf, that in 
fact 1b is identical with the modern tenstory of the 


1 Buch, Ancient Lyupt, vp 50 2 Brugsch, Liste y of Lgypt, vat 
60 One of the coindisnainmaie baja i B 110, Ist od vot Pont, 
‘Tlis holiness oideied me t> go to Records of the Past, vol x pp 
this beautsful mountain, with the} 1119, Bnch, Ancent Egypt, p 
soldiers and piinetpal persons of the | 83, Lono mant, Manuel & Histove 
whole countiy Ancrenne, vol 1 p 878, &e 
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Somauli.t ‘Punt, he observes? ‘was distant land, 
washed by the ocean, {ull of valleys and hills, abound- 
ing m ebony and other 1ich woods, in incense, balsam, 
precious metals, and costly stones; rich also in be its, 
as camelopuds, Inting icopads, panthers, dog- 
headed apes, md long taled monkeys Birds with 
stiange plum ge rocked themselves on the branches of 
wonderlul trees, especially the imcense tree and the 
cocon palm’ Other suthouitics speak of it as produce 
benzo, cast, Lod ov stibeun, cineralds, ivory, and 
dogs of a good Inced® Sankh-ka-ra cnutsted the 
expedivion, which he sent to bing from Punt ity 
wrecious wares, to a certain Tamu (Llano ?), who 
gives the following account ol Ins proceedings ¢] was 
soul, he says, ‘to conduct ships to Punt, in ovder to 
Dung back to ms inajesty the odonterous gums which 
the princes of the red land had collected under the 
influence of the fear inspired by him in all counties. 
Behold, I loft Coptos.... Tis majesty ordained 
that the oops wluch were to accompany me should be 
Jrawn trom the southern paris of the 'Thebid 2. 
T set forth with an mmy of 3,000 men, I passed 
through the red hamlet and & cultivated triitory, I 
prepa ed the skins and the poles nccded for the wans- 
port ol the water jars lo the number of twenty.  Tfall 
my men cach day carried loads; the other hall placed 
the loads upon them. 1 dig @ reservour of twelve 
perches in a wood, and two rescrvorrs at a place called 
‘Mabel, one measuing a perch and twenty cubits, and 
the other a perch and thirty cubits, I made anotha 


1 Thetory of Eyypt, voler ys Va, 4 Pregach Ztster / of 7p t, +01. 
Ast od i WH 116~16, Istcd A tansciipt 
2 Thid of tho ouginal will be found im (he 
8 Records of tho Past, vol. x. p Denhmdler, pt 1 pl 160.4. 
14, Buea, Anerent Lgypt, sc 
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at Ateb, measuring ten cnbits each way, to contain 
water a cubit in depth. Then I arrived at Scba and 
constructed transports for the conveyance of all kinds 
of productions. I made a grcat offering there of oxen, 
cows, and goats, When I returned from Seba, I exe- 
cuted the orders of his majesty ; I brought him back 
every sort of product that I met with in the havens 
of the holy land. T came back by way of Uak and 
Rohan, and biought with me from those places precious 
stones for statues in temples. Never was such a thing 
done since there were kings. Never was anythmg of 
the kind accomphshed by any member of the royal 
family since the reign of the Sun God, Ra. Tacted thus 
for the king on account of the great affection which he 
entertained for me.’ The route pursued by Tannu as 
far as Seba appears to have been that which leads from 
Qobt or Qoft, by way of La Gutta, to Cosser.t From 
Seba, where he built his transports, he must have pro- 
ceeded southward along the Afmcan coast until he 
reached the fertile region with which it was his master’s_. 
object to establish communications, Ile there probably 
found an entrepét at which he was able to procure not 
only the products of the Somaul country itself, but 
also those which nations of the far East brought from 
Arabia, Persia, and perhaps even India, to be ex- 
changed for the commodities of the regions watered 
by the Nile. Yemen and Tadramaut, Ophir, Bahromn,? 
Babylon, perhaps even Taproband and Malacca here 
found a mart for their valuable wares, and purchased 
with them the manufactures of Egypt, the hard woods 


1 Wilkinson, Topography of Bahetn, see Si IL Rawlimsons 
Thebes, p 421, Belvom, Researches, ‘Notes on Captain Durands Re 
map opp p 485 poit, in the Journal of the Royal 

7 On the early commence of Asiateo Society for 1879, pp 18 80 
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of the Afiican forests, amd the swirt and stalwart slaved 
of Nubia and Dongola. he Tne of traffic thus esta- 
plished contintcd m usc dium the whole of the Dgyp- 
tian perlod, ad even into Greek and Roman times 
©Tt was the ghway whic 1, lerding to the harbour of 
Leucos-Innen (now Cosscit), on the Red Suu, brought 
the wonders of Tudia aud Arabia to crap); tb was tho 
road of the merchants of ll Countrics m the ancient 
world—the nation? bric ze between Asia and Europe?! 
A. specie] in cies, ie edded to Reulh ka aa’s esta 

plishment of commume tions with the land of Punt by 
the arcumsiance that, cording (o Heyptian tradition, 
Punt was the country fiom which they had derived some, 
abany sate, of theik prmupal gods — Athor especi uly, 
“the robber? the ‘mistress of heaven, was ‘Queen 
of the Iloly Land, ‘Mistress and Ruler of Punt 4 
Ammon was sometimes called the ¢iTak’ or King’ of 
Punt, and [orus was honoured as ‘the holy moming- 
star which rose to the west of the land of Punt?! 

~According to Brugsch, the hidcous dwitl, Bes, Onis- 
shapen, and with apish countenance, way also orii- 
nuly a denizen of Punt, the ‘oldest form of the 
godhead? there, imported mlo Leypt at an emly date 
from this distait 2egion, and ther celorward a favot ile 
object of domestic worship, recognised ay “the god of 
joy, of music, and of pleastne, the divimty who chases 
away evil,’ and therefore as suited to preside over the 
toilet lables of great dames, and the atts by which 
beauty is preserved and enhanced 4 


TT igsch, Zrstor) of Lq jpt, vol 4 Thid, and compmo for a fuller 


ip 117, Ist ed. account the Tionch version } ul - 
2 Soo Reva ds of the Past, vol x {lished by Tiugsch himsolf m the 
pp 18, 10 yon 1875, p_ 82, whore Bes 18 calle t 


5 Brugsch, Zestory of Zegypt, vol | ln divivité do Ja fois, dota musique 
ip Me 1 let ed, ead et dos plaisirs eolui qm hist. To 
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The eleventh, or first Theban dynasty seems to 
have ended in bloodshed and confusion, The first 
king of the twelfth dynasty tells us that, before he es 
tabhshed himself upon the throne, Ceypt had forgotten 
all her old traditions! had ‘become hke a bull which 
had lost all memory of the past’ *—that during a long 
term of vil war and distubance the people of the 
land had suffered ‘affliction,’ and ‘there had been sta- 
bility of fortune neither for the ignorant nor for the 
leaned man.’3 The detals of the troubles are want- 
ing, but we can scarcely be mistaken in regarding 
private ambition as the disturbing force at work, and 
rival pretenders to the crown as responsible for the 
calamities of the period. The Antefs had not the pres- 
tige of long hereditary royalty ; and their establishment 
of themselves in the kingly position might natwally 
cieate hopes and arouse jealousies, which some favour 
able occasion stimulated into action. Pahaps the 
Antef family died out; perhaps Saukh kara had no 
male issue, and the husbands of his daughters disputed , 
the succession among them. Opportunity would then 
avise for other claimants to come forward; the quarrel 
would become mere complicated, and civil war 1age 
throughout the length and breadth of the land It is 
certain that the Amenemhats and Usurtasens claim no 
connection with the Antefs and Mentu hoteps, and all 
but certain that they were a new race, unconnected 
with their predecessors 
mal,’ and whit his connection with pp 28, 34, &e ) 
the toilet tables of g andes damesis —_' Records of’ the Past, vol ii p 
noticed It1s coittmly iemailkable | 12, note > 
how often cases for stibium, moi + Biugech, Ztstory of Eyypt, yol. 
handlos, and other toilet aticles ara Pp 123, Ist ed 


shaped mto the i nage of this hideous Records of the Past, yol u p 
god, (Bneh, Gude to Museum, ; 12, § 5, ad fin, 
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The «second Ley ita civilisation, as it has been 
¢ ded. d fered wv many respects from the first. ‘Phe 
first was cgoist, self secking, stalely, cold, cruel. ‘The 
second was util antan, benclicen , appealing less to the 
eye than to the mine. but ‘Vdicious, far-sighted im its 
ams, and most success ti tie results which at 
offectad The encourage nent of Gade and comme ce, 
the establishment and improvement of commerce 
ottes, the digaig of wells, the formation of reser 
voirs, che protec.ion of -he roads by weeps, the bald »e 
of sh ps, the explorrion of hitherto 1 iknown seas— 
such were the special objec s which the monarchs of 
he cleve ith dy asty seb bufore tham, such the hues of 
aclivily into wh ch they thaay thon own energies and 
the practical ability of their peo ole. No Tor ger amine, 
hike the old Memphitic kings, at leaving undying me 
morials of themselves in the siupe of monuments thit 
ieaehed to heaven, but content with rude collins and 
humble sepulchres, often not even of stone,? they were 

_¢ibled to employ the labom of their sub‘cets in pro 
ductive pursuits, and to inaeuse largely the gener 
prosperity of the country by add'ng bo the agriculiuial 
wealth of Hay pt the uxt rtes and convenie wees whieh 
« Lextensive Commerce i sure tom adice. The Cull 
dk velopment of the new idcal was reserved for the dy- 
nisty which succecded them, and is especially lo be 
tiaced in the gieab works of utility comected with the 
fake Moos and the control of the Nile waters by 
means of slunces and reservoirs; bul the eleven h 
dynasty set the example of seck’ng the welfare of théir 
sthjcets rather than their own Morification ; and when 
Amenemhat I. the founder of the twellth, boasts that 


'Tonomant, Manuel d Histone — * Drugech, ZLatory of Iégypt, vol. 
Arce, vol tp 348 wp ULI, ksted 
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all the commaids which he had ever issued had but 
mereased the love which his people had for him,' he 
does but show that he hal carried out the principles 
of governmental administration introduced by tho 
Antefs and Mentu hoteps. 

Tt was natural that art, when such principles were 
in vogue, should be turned into new channels, No 
longer did king vie with king in the pilmg up of'a 
monumental mountain; no longer was it the first am 
of a monarch to ‘leave w aeimucial of hiaself’? Ar- 
chitecture consequently dechued. The eleventh dynasty 
1s scarcely commemorated by a single Egyptian build- 
ing ; and even the twelfth only lett one ot any great 
sze% Artistic energy was directed to statuary, to 
works in rehef, to amulets, furmtute, and ornaments 
of various kinds.4 In these branches considerable pro 
gress was made. The statues of the time have no 
small merit;® the reliefs are drawn with delicacy, 
though wanting in variety and force Animal forms, 
however, are depicted with some spuit The four dogs 
of Antefaa offer a marked contrast the one with the” 
other, and express with precision distinct canme types ° 
Two antelopes on another tomb of the same period ae 
vigorous ,7 while the tracings of the Imeroglyphs on 
the stelé of Intisen, which comprise numerous figures 
of birds and beasts. are said to be of quite first rate 


1 Records of the Past, vol nu p 4 See the ‘Steld of Tuitisen’ (Zte- 
14 §11 cords of the Past, vol a pp 4, 4) 

2 Tlerodotus says that he omits} and compme Bitgech Lfstory of 
the names of ceitain Inngs, aince | Zgypt, vol i pp 121 2 Ist ed 
‘they lofi no memonal of them-] Baek, Gude to Gallertes, pp 
setves, and me theiofore not wow’ | 17 10 
mentioning (n 101~2) ® Seo Manotte, Monn ents Dwwer 6, 

*The famous ‘Labyunth, o°| pl 40 and compme below, p 140 
which some account will be given 1 7 Manette, Aonuments Divers, 
the noat chaptor pl. 60 
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exeellency.! Altogether, one is more struck perhaps 
by the persistency of Tgyptian art in the sune forms 
than by anythug else m tle remains of the eleventh 
dynasty, since, even after an interval of some length, 
and in an catirely new and prev ously unknown lo- 
eality, the atists give ud almost identical y the sine 
designs, the same posit ons of the himan figrie, the 
sane arrangement of thar sub ects, the sume faces, the 
same fib ie Lvideady, orgirall y wis cil er un 
thought of, or repressed ; he canons of ancicnl times 
were considered bind ng; and novelty was only allowed. 
withm very naniow I'mils 
A greater vation from the wages of primitive 
times, a mote distinct trace of loc] Colour, is to be 
seen mn the religion of the period. Vioem a dee> and 
thick obsewuy, t1¢ god Ammon at hist begins to 
e nerge, not yel with any distinctness, much tess with 
that transcendent glory which made him, m the best 
times of Thebes, most decidedly the lead ng god of the 
entire Lgyptian Pantheon, bul “ust making himself yp- 
parent as a god to whom parents Uink if worth while 
to dedicak a child? Perhaps he was now for tho first 
{ime introduced from Put, which wag always regarded 
as the locilily whereto he speci tly bdonged, and fiom 
which he made excursions from {me to time," like those 
of the Greek Zens from Olympus, Another pact li- 
anty of the period 15 the prominenee given to Montu + 


1 Sea the proface of Professor 
Masporo, in tho Zeca ds cf the Last, 
yl x 41, 

2 'thoro is an Amen-erim-hat who 
was onployed wid 1 Montal ofopII 
to camyy ais sucophagus fem th 
valley of Tamm uit to ho ecayital 
(supa, p 180) hoo 8 also an 
Amin-sat, tho wife of a seulpia of 


tha tine 11 ono of the sopulelial 
tablotsolthe Buatish M seum (Bich, 
‘nade to‘éallerua p33) Tuo chiner 
0 laf who bec uo hang must his 
ceived lis n ume wider theolesont 1 
dynasty 

3 Soo Tangach, Zstor ed Ly spe, 
p 195 

+ Mentu, Khom, and Noith aio 
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and Khem, who have hitherto been very subordinate 
and insignificant deitics. Mentu, the god of Hermon- 
this, a sort of suburb of Thebes, may be called the 
tutelary divinity of the whole dynasty, half the kings 
placing their sons under Ins protection, and the other 
half bearing his name, Khem, hitherto kept for the 
most part m obscurity, though the special god of Cop 
tos, takes suddenly a leading position, cars his figure 
upon the rocks in various quarters,! and shows himself 
in the gross and coarse form which no author of the 
present day could reproduce without incurring general 
reprobation. Other deitics worshypped at the time, 
but with ordinary and not pecular honours, weie 
Oswis, Anubis, Kneph, Ilorus, Phthah Sokari, Thoth, ° 
and Neith The Sothiae festival 1s now also for the 
first time noted as in use; and feasts are also held, at 
stated periods, to Khem, Phthah Sokam, and Thoth ? 
The monuments distinctly referable to the eleventh 
dynasty are not sufficiently numerous to furnish us with 
much information as to the progress of civilisation and 
the arts of life There is some indication that shoes * 
now began to take the place of sandals,’ that glass and 
pottery increased in elcgance,* and that the fagades of 
houses were ornamented with patterns.’ Special atten 


1epresonted together on a inblet set 
up by Mentuhotep If at the land 
ot Isonosso, (Denkmale, pt 1i pl 
150 c) Tho sepulchial tablets of 
the Butish Musenm show a Mentu- 
aa, a Mentu-sa, and a Mentuwem-hat 
among the names of the perod 
(Buch, Gude to Gallerus, py 19, 
aaa la 149 
Yenkmaler, pt u_ pla 6, 
150} e, and d 3 y y 
2 Reemds of the Past, sol, 11, 
3 Buch, Guede to Gallerres, p 2 
No 402 


8 Seo the Der hmdier, pt u_ pls 
146 ¢, 1476 and 148d Da Bueh 
holds that ‘shoes wero unlmown 
in ancient Egypt (42 cent Loypt 
‘Inhoduction, p, xv). But they 
havo been found at Thebes (Wallan 
son, 4 ZF vol u p 887, ed of 
1878), and certainly tho r.opieron- 
tation im the Denkmdler, pt u_ pt 
149 ¢, is of shoos and not sandals 

* Denkmain, pt ri pla 146 d, 
and 148 ¢ 

® Ibid pls 147 a, and 148 ¢, 2, 
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tion seems to have been pud to the breeding of dogs, 
which occur of i leist four difftrcnt kinds, correspond 

ing to our grevhouid, mastifl, wolf-dog, and ordinary 
hound! The fist named was used im the chase of the 
gazelle or antelope; the second is a house dog, and 
sus at the foot of his master he is 0° a black colour, 
and is called Muhats, which 15 explained as meann 
‘blacky. The other two are erployed to hunt game 
of vanious kids, A. special domestic is appointed to 
attend to the kennel, who scuns to be regarded as an 
upper servant, since he wears an clegant collar. 


1 Conpma Di Bach's uticle 11 Zbl Ar vdecoloyy, vol iv pp 172 
the Jraraactions of Ue Suuty of cb seqy 
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CIIAPTER XVII. 


TUL IWLLVLE DYNASTY 


Period of Disturbance Acccaston of Amen-em-hat I Hlis ALuktary 
Lapeditwns Hes great Woks Ihs Addiction to Duld Spots Ie 
associates 11g Son Usuartasn and leaves him writen Instruettons’ 
Rayn of UsutasenI His Obelisks His Temples Iis Cushite Wa 
—His Chef Oficers Ament and Mentuhotep Ihs Associatiun of 
Amenemhat II Rewn of Amen em-hat II Reigns of Usuatasen II 
and Usurtasen IIT Conquest of Ethopra, and Cor struction of Foi te 
at Semneh and Koon meh — Uswatasen III, the Orryinal of the m jt] te 
Sesostits Eistemate of his Character Lergn of Amen-em-hat III — 
Ihs Ihnone Name Les great Iniyation Scheme Hs Nelometer 
dhs Palace and Pyamd Ths otha Works Rear s of An vr-em- 
hat IP and sabak nefruna, Ciritsation of ihe Perrd Arts (f L fi 
Architect e and Glyptie At Changes wm the Relrgron 


Lepcquo Co In Courtome dynastic fut une epogue (o prosperte, de pix 
intéi ome of de grriidem an dehors Luxonmans, Aan ol d Lhstor 


alnevenne, yol 1 p 349, ‘oe 
Ir has been observed in the last chapter, that the 
eleventh, or first Theban dynasty expired in bluodshed 
«nd confusion, A time of general disturbance followed 
upon the death of Sankh ka-ra; and it was probably 
not tll some years had clapsed that Thebes was once 
more able to establish her supremacy ove: Eyypt and 
to give the afllicted land the blessing of a settled ‘rule, 
We do not know the circumstances of the outbreak, or 
the causes which led to revolution, but there is some 
reagon to suspect a gcneral disaffection of the lower 
orders, termmating in open rebellion and civil war 


=) ME vyatrs 
Amen em hat, jw & =, the individual who suc 
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ceeded ultimately mm re establishing tranquillity, wins 
lis son against seckrag lo win the affections of the 
Janded lords and noblemen only, ind bids him associate 
himself with the mss of Ins subjects and es ty Lo obtain 
thar goodwill. [b is at Teast probable thit he had 
scen the evils of @ contr iry CoUrses and had ben 
induced to make Timself the pation and protcelor of 
the weak and humble? by exper ence guned in the 
school of adversity, belore he attamed to sovereign 
power. 

There 4 no mndic Won of any selabonship bebyeen 
the kings of the twelfth end those of the eleventh 
dynasty ; and ib is a conjecture 8 nol allogcther im 
probable, that the Amen cm-hat who was the founder 
o” the twellth was desccuded rom the funehonary of 
the same name, who unde Monti hotep Ho executed 
commissions of impor fan et At any tale, he makes 
no pretension tof royul origi, and the probability 
would scam to De that he atuuned the throne not 
through any dain of vigh, b bv Ins own prtson ul 
ments. Amid a multitude o  prete vers, he fought 
his way 10 the crown, and was acee plod as hig, 
because he had aumphed over lis rivals Oa one 
pecasiot, he tolls us, his Life was in extreme danger. 
He had taken hy even, meal, and had retired: to 
rest—stretched Tpor Van x bai the mea chamber ol 
lis house, he was coun 1g she p— when, lol a clash of 
arms resounded 5 forsapproached, hopu glo Wsnssint ue 


1 Records, of tha Tue voli gy yt fer dee Tongor Mh ted and 
Ll, §2 { cy 4 ts To bond 1 meas 
4 Ay for mys 1, 8 ye Aine one Qhid pp TE 12 §§ dard 6) 
hint, Pf Lave giver to b vhuwld, Sir Br ga Shetory of Ly ype, 
and mado tha wre cist aitlvcla p22, Tat ed 
agin, I have rivde the afliete L[ * Supra p 138, nole 4, 
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Jum as he slunbered, he ronsed himself, he ‘woke 
up to fight:’ and the conspirators fled in haste, with- 
oul wubng lo exchange blows.! Ib is not quite clear 
whether Uns event orci rred before or after his accession 
to the throne; but at reveals the stu wheareol he was 
made, and sufficien ly explains his casy trump) over 
his competiors, 

Onee established in power, Amen em-hal showed 
acuvey and cnergy Te canicd on wary on every 
sideo—with the Pefti, or bowmen of the Libyan interior,’ 
the Saki or Asiatics,® tie Maxyes or Mazyes of the 
noith-wesl,! and the Ua-uat and other negro tribes of 
the south.® Eagerly seconded by ng young son, Usur- 
tasen, who from Ins earliest youth showed an un- 
mistakable talent for war and a positive Jove of 
fighting,® he amflicted Llow after blow upon these 
enemies, and forced them to acts of submission. Still, 
his miluary expeditions do not seem to have resulted in 
conqucsls, and their am was perhaps rather to protect 
Lgypt Lom predatory incursions by striking terror i ite 
the tmbes upon that frontier, than to extend the bounds 
of the Tgyptian dominor, Amen em hat was content 
tu ‘stand on the (old) boundantes of the Jand, and 





1 Rroorda of the Past, yol 1 pp,} powess of Usmiasin in lus enly 


12 18 §§ 6 wd 7 youth — 
2 Ihul vol vi pp 187 8 Motcova le wiv bing 
5 Toul. vol n p 14,9 1h. Diy ke ww fate vetiwt ie aword, 
4 Thd doo 2 tiney i 
TEL dig of owmitabtl Poltt 


5 Wht, and compro an insetl? | jean, oabyl tec boo whew alt 


tion found by Di. Lutt,o, near | Ho wns grog ss ay tek algo pot up 
ms rer baguear ame f° 
Kovosko, which is to this eflsct ) ) “Pivot ts sefoio lin ata wa not 


‘Tn the tavonty-m th your of 1Gi g Ba bow bw by CP enren 
~ ion] yful Wier wares tiilt tales 
Amen om-hat “lor g may hohvel | He Meu a tig acon Ue Be 


he camo hore fo feat tho in iabriants | freien f1 wc. Téstesco lat 
of tho Jnnd of Unuat’ (Sco Bingsch, } Me soy tees whon ho gos uy ny ist tie 
Hat_of Laypt vol i p 128, Jatod | betel 

® Tn the Story af Sarcha the! C2 cods of the Dust, vol, vi p 
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keep watch on its borders 3’? to rule all Mgypt ‘fron 
Abu (Hlephant'ne) to the Athu? (the maish region of 
the Della) was enough for Jim ,? we do not find hin 
establishing any 1ulitary posts m the countyies which 
he invaded; on the coitiary, we find that, in onc 
quarter at any 1ate, he ollowed 1p Ins victories by 
building a will, or de cnsive work, tpon hs own fron 
tiers, for the ptipose of Skecp'ng off he Sakti’? or, 
in other words, of decking and repella . their meur- 
sions Ms post was probably a lifllle to the ead of 
Pelusum, near the western extremity of the Luke 
Sarbonis 
Among cxttt nonuments none of avy etcat im 

portance can be assigned o Amen-em-hat, thotgh las 
acuity was shown in build ngs no css aan wath se 
eapedivons —‘Thare aeindications thit he commenced 
the temple of Ammon ab Kanak oppowte Nhebos, 
where fragments of ty anite st tue have been ford on 
which the sculptor had engtaved jus name ® Anothcr 
statue, alsorep cyentu g him, was ereetccLin the Fayoum,? 
He worked the qua cies of Mokattam and Laman,” 
adomed Memphis! and coustiuctad (wo considcuubl 
ed fies, which have pushed =a palace, st pposed 
to have been stu tod ab Ueliepolis,” and ao pyra- 


mid, known as Kar cla, “tT ae © Lolty and Tand- 


some. !? Of the former, he tells us that ib was ‘adorned 
with gold, ils roo was punted blue; the walls and 


 Recnds of tho Past, vol up {  * thal p 12f md compno the 


Jd g 0 fae rel cdibo i(p 85), whichisfullar 
4 Ind ° bid 
* Thid vo" vi p 186,11 23-{ ° the, Anevene Ly yor pp OL 


4 Thigach, Uastor y of Leg pt, vol ® Bi agach 2fisto y of Lyypty vol. 
1p 125, 1s "ul > and con pae the up 12 ar ul ange 
nap which accompanies hs steond Buch, Ise 
volume, © Bingsch, 180 
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he passages were of stones fas.ened together with ion 
rumps;’' it was ‘made for elernity,’ he says, and not 
or time; but unluckily it has not fulfilled the m ention 
ofits coustetetor — The other, notbwiths wnding 14s proud 
ile, was probably of moderate dimensions, like the 
yramids of the Mentuhoteps and Antes 5 it was erected 
1) contain a stone sarcophagus ett im the TTummamat 
uarries by Antef, son of Sabik-nekht, chicl priest of 
‘he god Khem, who has commemorated the fact on the 
ocky wall of the Wacly.4 
A third field in which the activity of this energetic 
:ing found employment was that of the chase. Ie 
hunted the lion,’ he tells us, ‘and brought back the 
rocodilea prisoner ’® —Taons, which are now not found 
orth of Nubia, frequented in these early times the 
eserts on either side of the valley of the Nile,* and 
wnished a sport m which even a great king did not 
el it beneath him to indulge. Crocodiles were more 
«4mmon, and had long been objects of pursuit to the 
gyptian sportsman, who generally spared them from 
boal,® bul sometimes fished ‘or them with a baited 
ook, and an this way might ealch them alive Probably 
menemhat adopted tha latler method of procedure, and 
rretirnmeg to lis palace exhibited the vielims of his 
‘ill and prowess to the nobles and officials of his court 
As he approached old age, and felt its infamities 
eeping upon him, Amenemhat resolved to associate 
is son Usuriasen in the government. This prince 
id, as_already remarked, exhibited from his earliest 





© Reca ds of the Past,s»1 ii pp 14, § 12 


$416, § 18 ' Suo above vol 1 p G6 
Bingech, Testor y of Loypt, vol 5 Thid p 5165, 
124, lated ® Jerod ti 70 


Records of the Past, vol ii p 
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youth lugh mililmy capacity ; and at would seam that 
there was a paity ab the Coutt which pressed on Amen- 
cmhat Ins own abdication in favor of a stecensor af 
such mant.& But the aged amonaich was wowilling to 
erase himself allogetl cr, and saw no noccasity for so 
extrome an act of scl abiscrient Association had 
probably been practised fom ancient times by the 
Eyyplian kings; and i scemed t> Amenemhat that by 
having 2ccourse to bs pla of actton he might Lecon- 
cile the dem inds of the discon tonted with Tits own, por- 
sonal inclinations Accordmgly, without desecnding 
from te thone, he alowed Usmtascn to isume the 
royal dignity ;* and henceforth, for the spree of ten 
years,? the father and son reignad conjoin ly. 

Finally, before descending ante the tomb, Am nun. 
hat resolved to leave to dias son a legicy of politcal 
wisdom m the shape of ‘Instructions, ? by the obscr- 
vance of which he might rdgn prosparously, and guide 
his lle to a happy termmation. Represent ne Tnmeelf 
as speaking from the Lower Wold, he enyomad upon 
Usurtasen the practice of gustiec ad virlue, U¢ adinis. 
sion of all classes of his subjects to his presence und 
his affcetions, ths avoidance of pride and exchisivenoss, 
together with cae ti the scluction of bis mtimate fricnds 
and counsellors Briefly accapitulating the chief events 
of lus own hfe, and the prinaples which hack actu tel 
him, 1 recommended to his successor persistence m 


1 Records of the leat, yol Wop appmert (Records of the Past, vot 
13,§8 \ " 137 12) 

2 Phas fact is glanced at, with wh) 4 Sa Binpach (Fearon y of Zyypt, 
bomg distinctly tat jan tho (fm! yol, ip d22, Ist ad) Dh. Bich 
nti ciora,’ §§4,8 Ibis scan very | makes dy jolita ag can of B von 
Gemly in the Stay of Saneha, | yoma mly (Ancient Lyypl, p 00) 
whme the seyal digmiy of bot) 4 Pho ‘Inaheetiona have hear 
inther ad aon and then pen ue] timslated and pubbeh tii the Je 
tiapaton im goyounmental acts are | cor dy of the Pasi, vol» pp. 1116. 
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the same course—the pro.ection of the werk and 
humble, the rehef of the afhcted, the punishment of 
the rebclhous, the éxereise of continual watchfulncss 
and care ageinst possible calamities, the defence of the 
froniiar, the encouragement of agriculture, and the 
chastisement of foragn cnemics; urging him to act 
even betler than any of his predecessors, and 1amindng 
him that he too would have cre long to ¢ enter the boat 
of Ra,’ and make the dread passage across the ‘Great 
Pool’ into the presence of Osis.’ Perhaps we may 
atiribute in some measure to tlus document thie satis 
factory audin certain respects brilhant reign which fol- 
lowed, and of which we have now to give an account, 


Usurtasen, A aesamnies who assumed the prano- 
Pen 


men of Khepr-ka-va, o @ [,j, upon his association,’ 
after reigning ten years conjomtly with his father in 
perfect amity and agreement, entered upon his sole 
reign when Amenemhat dicd, and continued Lo exeruse 
the royal authority from that date for thuty-five yours 
Te is 1emarkable at once for Is constructions and fo1 
his conquests Thebes, Abydos, ITcliopolis or On, the 
Fayoum, and the Delta, were equally the scenes of his 
consti uctive activity; and traces have been found at 
«ll these varions giles, indicative of his icligious aud 
aid architectural eminence OL these vanious works 
the best known, though by no means the most interest- 
ing, 18 the obelisk of pik granite which still stands 
upon the site of Tehopolis, flung itself above the va- 
ure of the cornfelds iito the sof sleepy ain, and pomt- 





1 Tho ioxt of § 16 of tho ‘In- 2? Tho nome Khop-ke-re, is ase 
structions’ 1 both mutilated and signed to lim by the wither of ¢ 
conupt so that ts meanng is ob- oo el anes a whilo An on nT it 
#emo; but to mo it scomsto have is atill living (Reeards of the Last, 
had the imtontion exprossed above —-vol_ vi, p. 142) 
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ing with alent finger to heiven Obelisks were no 
previously quite unknown, Wo nieet with the lev 


glyphic form | as early as the tines of the flu 


dynasty 34 and a smull obelisk, crected by one of the 
Antefs of the eleventh, has been diseovered by M 

Muricite ab Drab-uboulingg th? But the creetion of 
Ustrtasen I, 1s the carliest monument of the kind, pos- 
seasme any const erable grander e,? which is known to 
us; and it has the rare advantage of sail romainng on 
the spot where 1b was originally scl up, and where it 
has witnessed the events of ub Icast thirty-seven cun- 
turies, Tt rises lo a height of sixty-six foot * above 
the surounding plain, ts for med of the hardest and 
most beautiful rose-coloured granite, and contains a 
deeply-cul hieroglyphical legeud, exnetly repeated on 
each of ils fo faces, ‘The inseriplion rt ns ay follows. 
“The Tlorus-Sun, the life of those who are born, the 
kang of the Upper and the Lower lands, Khepr-ka-ra ; 
the lord of the double crown, the life of those who me 
bora, the son of tic Sun God Ra, Usurtason 5 the friend 
of the spirits in O1, the ever-living goldon TLovus, the life 
of those who are bora, the good god, Whepr-ka-ra, has 
oxecuted this work im the begmning of the thirty years’ 
cycle, he the dispenser of life for evermore,’5 — Origi- 
nally, it was beyond all doubt one of w pair ® placed in 
front of the great entrance to the Temple of the Bun, 
the ‘Jachin and Bonz’? of the Tgyptian snnetuary. 


1 Do Rong, Recherches, p78 — | W1s obohule and. its Insortptiona, ae 
4 Maiselto, Monun ents Divirs, | tho Detlandler, pls it pl Tie. Te 
pl 604 tianslation given in’ tho tysb is 
TP haght of Lio obolsk of| (akon in tho main fom Di. Brugach 
Antef is no more thin Bf mduues on | (Lester y of Lyypt, vol. i pe lil, 
less than olevon foat Tab od 
5 Deserytion det Lyypte, ‘Au-|  ° Soo novo, vol i p 286, 
lieutt ta? vol Lp 220 7 J Kings vii, 21, 
6 Tm n good roposontation of 
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A fw more interesti 1g memorial of Usurtasen than 
lus Uchopolitan obelisk, with its tautological ep- 
giaph, is the work of the same kind, which now lies, 
bvoken and prostrate, on the soil of the Tayoum Con- 
sideiably mferior in size, smee iis complete height did 
not much exceed forty feet,! this monument excels 
the other alike in the variety and m_ the artistic viluc 
of the sealpttres which are engraved upon it. Usur- 
tasen is yopresented, on the upper portion of the only 
broad face which 18 visible, in the act of worshippny 
twenty of the principal deities. Among these the most 
honourable positions aro assigned to Ammon and 
Phthah, while Mentu, Ra Iarmachis, Isis, Nephthys, 
Sabak, Thoth, Kneph, Shu, Khem, Athor, and Sefkh 
are among the other olyects of the monarch’s adoia- 
tion, The narrow side» have inscuptions, which -re 
semble cach other to a certam extent, but are fa from 
pemg duplicates In these the gods Mentu and Phthah 
aro alone commemorated. 

At Thebes, Usuitasen continued the construction 
of the great teniple of Ammo. which Ins father had 
begun, and 1s thought to have completed the remark- 
able cell,? which formed the imei sanctuary, or ¢ ILoly 
of Uohes,’ m the temple ag it existed at a later date. 
The onginal building of Usuitasen, which was proba- 
bly of sandstone, appeas to have been removed by 
Thothmes IIL, who, however, :eproduced it m granite, 
and commemorated the orygmal founder by inserbing 
his name upon the walls The edifice 1s remarkable 
for the extreme simplicity of its plan, and the absence 


1 Seo the mersmoments im the| 7 Seonbove, vol i pp 228 9, and 
Denkmaa pe uv pl 110, which, | compae Wilkinson, Zopugi egy of 
added tagetha, amount to 12 62 Dede pp. 177-8: 
méties, or 41 ft Lin, 
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of all arduec ural evbdbsh ent. Usnriasea also 
built chambers fay the pucsts affiched te the edifie, 
aud especially one for het ebie scar? of Te temple, 
which cor tancd fo he tine ef Rameses EX., when i 
had lo be restore, havin, fal Ga tito cecay,! 

At ‘Taasan the Della? at Abydos! and at U dae 
thyn,? Ustr asi eppears > Lave © onstiectcd temples, 
which were adorned with seu atures, msarp ions, and 
colosal ste teas! TTC Isa ne senor by ois ens 
—creded memo Isat the Wady Mi gharah,* and af 
Wady Halla on the Nile? a Lttle above the Sccond 
Cibuaet Tas last-named inmontument eo ninem or eted 
Vis principal corquest, anid will Convemtcnt yr atroduce 
araccoun of hs chief uilitary expecitio . 

We have sor Uy, wader the stath dynas y, Taypt 
beam to stret) oul hor am towards tie south,® aid 
tha the negro tubes of Noiphemn Nebre were aleady 
subject to her authority, Butoab tt mee monn 
ments made no dient on of the Kushite or Hdhioptva 
race, Winch aa the later period of (he independe at 
ionarchy played so important a par, sometimes oven 
ruling Leypt and coming into contach wilh Agsyite 
So late as the reign preceding Usuntis n’s, wher Reypl 
wanrcd iy Wis quater, the Wir ib were x) the prin 
cipal tube, and Ameremhat | chuvied itas his .reate st 
military glory thab he had forght wath then ® But 
v dev Usurtasen we fird ad flere at condita vol things. 


V jhuseh, 2estory of Loyal vol (Pigah lac, Laumnwt 7 
ip. dtd yolai p. dS), Ist od AGO 

~ (Usd vohauy ais “Boch, ale rant Lyupt, yo 

‘Thad pp dat 2 Baya l, Met ry of Lyypt vol iy 

T Wok soraithe mth va ep Roy EP Wady Tuba coal 
a dofus,y 1 A) 18, ad od woewrith Mreouncl o« ¢ 

© Bingach, Zeastone df Laypte p Sip pp 0 7 
O1, 0. wimim Meme Maton © Acords af the Dusty vali p 
duc cone, vol. | 863 [4,4 2 . 
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The Ua uat and their immediate neighbous have, we 
must suppose, been subjected, and the Igyphians, 
passing further south, come into contact with the veri- 
table Cushite race -the dark skinned nation which had 
eatly peopled the whole northern shore of the Tndian 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the vicinity ol 
CapeGuardafiu. Usur asen coveted the possession of the 
gold region, from which Nubia derived its name,! and, 
ploceedi 1g southward along the course of the Nile from 
the twenty-fourth to the twenty second parallel, came 


into hostile collision with the Kashi, —h ee, 


or Cushites, who now for the first tme make their 
appearance in Cgyptian history, and gave them a se- 
vere defeat? The tribes who fought on the Lthiopian 
side were, besides the Cushites themselves, the Shemik, 
the Khesca, the Sheat, and the Akherkin,? all of whom 
ac mentioned on the tablet which the victor set up to 
preserve the memory of Ins success. The Second 
Cataract was probably now made the boundary of 
Reypt to the south, Termunus be ng advanced im this 
direction a distance of nealy a hundied and filly miles. 

The inscription of Ameni, a general employed im 
this expedition, 13 chiefly remarkable for ifs sfafuments 
concerning the small number of the tio0.%» under his 
command, ‘They are given as 100, or at the utmost 
600 , ! yet they seem (o have been irresistible and to 
have carried all before them. We are remindcd of 
modern African expeditions under a Stanley, » Baker, 


1 The sign for ‘gold inQgypuan — * Such 18 tho Intest roniling of 
i8 cm Ol ges, Whicd as iond the names (Bi gsch, p 180) Lo 
as neb or nub Nubia 18 wutton molly One svelg, rend ae Bout, 
a ‘ aren, Chaat, and Arqin (ee tho 
is dl is = Nubi Lionch xors0n, p 1) : 
3 Binpach, Zstory of Egypt,yol * Bueh, Anerent Egypt, p 62 
i pp 180 8, Ist ud, 
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or a Gordon, where a few hundicd porters and camp. 
followers ersily disnerse all the Tos le fotecs: tha 

gather to oppose their much, a@ do by suparorty of 
weapons and of dise’phne me chabled to tuvmph over 
thonsancs. The tccount given by Ament reveds an 
extreme werkness on the put of the ties assiutcc, 
and Jeads us to suppose th t (he great ation of the 
Gushiles was only vay pudially © Qicd om the win. 
Amani object, norcover, seas lo have been booty ts 
much as territory ; he pudes himself or Sconductug 
the golden Qeasu es to 11s master! wid on Caplan ,, 
and carrying ofl'a Ped of 8,000 Cue 4 

Another remarkable parsonage, who Cavus a par 

in the subjugation of the Gibes of (he south dung € 
reign of Usmlisen, bore the nome of Mentu Lotep 

hs ollicial, whose tombstone is among the feast os 
of the Museum of Boulaq, appears to Lave J eld ark 
in the kingdom sceond only to that of the king Ue 
filled at onc and the same time the oflices of pu voter 
of justice, home seaclay, chief Conumasioncr of pub 

lic works, director of publie worship, and porhaps af 
foreign seeretary and minister of war. § When he 

arrived at the gate of tle royal icsidaice, cll the other 
gieat personages who mel be prover t bowed down 
before him, and did obersance’ ! de was jacze, fin 
ier, general, admmustrater, artist, [le proserved n+ 
ternal peace and routed foragn c emies; instructed 
men in their dutics, and uphald the honour of he gods, 
No doubt his ments had ondeucd him greatly to his 


‘ Biugech, Zistory of Lyypt, vA | publica, doula, chy cite“ at gat 
ap, 130, lated a s demi shod vata (ts 
Bue lee esc oy a game? (Th gad, 
3 § Monta hotcp 3100 hesait & la] Aeetoue d Lyypte 1 12) 
fois les fonctions do ninwoe deli) Biiead Meator pof Laypt va 
Jisheo, do linthisn, ks Hayary| ped Ty date | Gomp nol stham 2. 
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royal master; but we may question whetl er he docs 
not take {oo favourable a v ew of human nature when 
he says that he was eq willy beloved by his colleagues 
anc the other great men, 

After a sole reign of tlirty two years, Usurtasen 
associated on the throne his son Atiencmbat, con 
omily with whom he contiiucd to re'gn fer a her 
three or Jour years Jonger! Tle must jaye dicd at a 
tolcrably advanced age, since, fiom the time of his own 
association by Ins father, he had held the royal dignity 
for forty-five years, and itis not hhely that he would 
be associated before the age of twenty o1 twenty five, 

Amenemhat If,, who took the official title of Nub 
kau ra, ome tl), was, comparatively speaking, an 
undistinguished prmee; and but hitle 19 known of 
Tigypt under his reign, though il extended over tat 
least) thirty-eight yeais.? IIe appears to have con 
tinued the war against the black 1iecs of the south,? 
while at the same time he extended the sphere of the 
Tgyplian operations in the north-east Tn (ais quarter 
he not only worked the old mincs of the Wady Ma 
gharah, but estabhis! ed a new mint g station at Saabit- 
el-Khadim,? where there 1s a tablet which he set up in 
his twenty-fowth year, Ife repaacd the tomb of one 
of Lis predecessors, called Amenu,® erected a statue in 
black basalt to hs queen, Nefort, the vi tuous, © and 





1 Trrgach says ‘thiee (Zlstory | Lhatory of Nyypt,y 1p 114, 1a od 
of Lyypt sol i p 120, Ist ed ), Buch 4 neh, Arcane Lyypt, p. Ub 
Cadnerent Ly ppt, p G1) fam yearn? } ® Thisliag noboth ras I iown, 

+ Buch speaks of ‘the for [ische yet to hie bow ged te tho 
fomtr yor of Amerumhat IT | distarbed time botweer the olesont1 
(ib p G5), but M metho gave him | ind twelfth dynasti s, and to hive 
ihn ty eight yen only, and Biuyech | Leon ar ong th vxestorsof the Usu- 
(ise.) oblams the seme numlo | tasons a d Amonem its (Biugach, 
fiom tho monuments Afistory of Lyypt, vol 1 p LIU, st 

3 Lenormant, Manuel a Thsto re | od) 

Anuonne, vol 1. p 860, Uregech,| © [hid p 147 
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cacculed ropeis of ot blic buildings ‘n several cities of 
the Della. ‘The uct oftigal of his tine wis Khaun- 
hotep, whose roc eto nb ab Bou Tassan is one of the 
most rematkable aid most ue y acoricd of those ex- 
tens've excavations © Amenemhat [f appews to have 
aduntied the haedilary amk of Uis g au noble, on 
whom he confared a govern mert wach had becn 
hele by lis matcinal grandla her? ua der Amenemhat 
1 Following the example of his predecessors, Amcn- 
emhat IT, elevated his son Usurtisen to the royel dig- 
nity, and rag icd con ointly wath him for s’x yems, 
before he entered «tb @ © ena abodes’ 

Ustrtasen EL, who was distiigt hed by tie pre- 
roman of Sia khepi-ra,® ox @ hid a sole ragn of 
(irtecn yea so ly, dur rg whicd bing a docs iy, seem 
that there occuied ary evens of uci importance. 
Layp was flourshing, aud wis sougi by cm giants 
who quittud the own Toss fivonted countries to fix 
their abode m the ferule valley of the Mile | Among 
those whose coming is recondal was a fcuily of Amu, 
Semitic by all apocumnce, perhaps fom Midian, who, 
to the number o thuty-seven, ented Vypbin body, 
carrymg them Oh Ue oics? upon asses, and sought Ue 
protection of the rei,mng Pha coh th oul fis: minis. 
fer! Various ciictnistunces af bie scene ilustia @ the 
auival 1 Reyptof oe sons of Jacob; but it as not 
now supposed by any oe torcprescnd bin, ocet ne ace! 


123,33 
+ Di gach, Ueatory af Lig ypt, vol Dordmdla yt ti pls 141193 
1pp Sed 60, sted G mpuet ec taaiplio ao Bach 
‘Lhytyie 8 piven ws Kha-ke- | (Arend dgypt, po O07) wl 
ai ii tho Le phish tiansliaam af) diiga h (deatory of Lyypt, voli, 
Brugac a Jaye (p 17) Jutat | yp, 166 7) 
“Kur hdenaviniths tae cltei] Ge uy ay Banson, Lyypt's Place, 
of 1876 widalson duwen (aypta | yh p 388 Bach, cea Lyypit, 
Mave, vol ii p 622), who follows (p 65 U ygsch, Aistory of Lyynt, 


1S 6 tho Denkméla, pt u ple f pest 4 (Aongabuch, Tl sa N 
Isl) 
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BKhnum-hotep remained m favour unda the second 
Usurtasen, who appointed ] is son Nekht to the gover- 
nowship of he Cynopoh an cantor 

A third Usurtisen, chs iaguished by the additional 
name of dha kara, o 2! A) now momitcd the throne 
We do not know lus relationsh p to Ins predeccssor, 
but it may be assumed as probable that he was ci her 
ws son or lis nephew Te icigned, accoresg to 
Brugsch,! twenty six, accordiig to Birch,? duty cight 
years, and was one of the most distinguished mon webs 
of the twelfth dynasty Manetho says,® that he was 
regarded by the Dpyptians as the greatest of their 
(carly?) kings afler Osiris and it is certain that he 
was in such hgh repute with the monarchs of the 
eightecnth dynasty, that they worshipped | im as a god 
and built temples in dus honour! It would seem that 
these exceptional distinctions were assigned to hin 
uc inly for one reason Te was regarded as the con 
queror of Tumopia. Whatever success had previously 
attcndcd the eflorts of Jus predecessors m this dircchon, 
Usurtasen ITT. was the kiig who broke the Uthiopr 
power, ab any ate for a time, ni flietud on the isc. 
rable Kush? a seris of defeats, and permancutly at- 
tached to Egypt the tract known as Norther. Nub‘a, 
or the entire valley of the Nile between the first and 
the Second Cataract, Usurtasen began lis military 
operations in his aighth yeu, ad stirting fiom Tile- 
phantiné in the month Epp 1 (May) moved southward 
wita a fixed imtcrtion, which Je expressed in an in 


yol 1 p 157, Isted Cook in ths 


que {nn 1817, vol Ww pp 478 eb 
Speal ov's Commentary, vol... p 460 — seq 


Binsea Lyypls Lace, yol 


1 Thstory of Lyypt, vol i p 120 

2 Anant Loypt p 07 

3 Ap Syneoll Chronograph vol 
ip Go, D 

*De Rouzs, Revus Are/ éolo- 


up 201, Buch, aicuné Lyypt 
p 67 Thuys h, /fstory of Ty spt, 
yol.1 pp 102 4, 1st cad ; Walla ison, 
Lopoyraphy f Thebes pp 600 2 
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ser pon set up won the Elephintire island,’ of 
reducing lo subyechor® he mnsciable Lud of Kasht.’ 
Ths exped tion was so far success ul that in the same 
year he cstablisled wo lors, just below the Second 
Galtmact, onc on Cthe side of tic N’Te, and set up two 
pillars with insar tions wart ftie hace races trib 
they were not to pro cod forthe not awerd, Gxcey 
with the oyechoa nooor ng uno Tygypt Cate, oxer, 
gonts, or asses? As, however, Ge tubest pam he cas 
and gouth woe stl unstbducd, ur her cots wae 
necded = Between hs cehth ad his sixtccuth you, 
Usuitisen TTT contneed tie war wth persever rice 
and ferocity 11 the Qe Gocco the Mile and the Red 
Sea, kin, Pemen, auryg off the wana and the 
eal(le, sett g fire fo the stinciag crops, vid) otherwise 
condtdi g tie suigele in a way thie from ds is of 
the most infimous vagus nh cree story of Atti 
can wake’? May fom Deine ashamed of these se 
veriaes, he glonied in them, and pctticd (hem on the 
stone columns of victory which am dis sis coal yeu he 
set up to commemorate his successey  inuly, un his 
nineteenth year, he ajan avirede me capeditior sot th 
wats, chastised § the msctuble Kosh? once more, and 
left arecmd 97 us victory a Abyc os, 

The torts bull by Ustatascn fo protect his cot - 
quests ate sul visible on a her bank of the Nile, a 
Pte below the Seco d Cataract, nd ber (he names of 
Koommeh and Semncr Tecy are missive consti - 
tors, budt ol uuniciors squae oo ocks of gran’ te and 
sandstone,’ and placed moon Gyo stces rocks whic a 


1 Bingseh, Mast ry of Lgypt vol Shops hop Hl 2 rkmale, 
rp fi Cn a 

2 nl p lO Sw ts Dak Bowa Lygpt's Tlace, voll 
adler, ph it yl 1d a pp 200 L 
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rise up perpendiculaly from the river, Tle columns 
on which he commemorated his conquests are also 
vistble,! and are covered with inseripions deeply cut 
into the sione. One of the inserptions tells us that 
the king had per nilted the erection of his stitue at 
Semneh or the neighbourhood ,? but up to the preser t 
time no traces of this interesimy monument have been 
found = Usurlasen work d the mevxhaustible quarties of 
Tammamit, and set up memorials there, in which he 
piofessed himsclf a worshipper of the god Mm, or 
Khem® In the island of Schel he exhibited himself 
asa devotee of Anka or Anuka* Tis name appears 
also at Assouan > (Syene) and elsewhere. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Usurtasen TIT, 
though 1egarded by the Egypuians themselves as one of 
their greatest kings, and consequently deiicd, was m 
reality aman of extraorlinary ability. Tis achions may 
haye contributed to form the character of that ideal Se- 
sostris? whom the Egyptians paraded before the eyes of 
the Greeks and Romans as their great | cloie monarch ; 
but there was nothing ically astonishing im them, 
nothing really admirable At the head of disciplined 
troops he gained repeated victories over the half armed 
and untramed races, in part negro, in part Kthiopie, 
of the south. By a ‘cont nued merciless persecution,’ ? 


1 Bingsch, Zhsto y of Egypt, vol 
i p 160, Ist od 

2 Birch says that he‘set up lis 
statuo ontho spot (dneont Lyypt p 
67), hut tho inserption, quoter by 
Biugech (Lhest wed Lyypte, p L102) 
meio y st ites that he had giyen por~ 
mnsaion for 8 erection. 

3 Lopsina, Denkmiler, plu pl. 
186@ ~ Compmo Birgech, Z&siony 
of Eg it vol i p 165, Ist ed 

4 Denimdler pt u pl 186 b 

5 Ibid pl 186 ¢ 


© Minotho subsltintod tho name 
of Sesostais for tiat of Us tason, 
according to both Husobus and 
Afuicanus (ap Sy cell Chr ono- 
graph, volo. } 60 p, aad p. 60 ¢), 
and assigned unt t 10 actions wich 
Merodotus aseubes to iit mon+ 
mich (1 102 3) Mo called tho 
fathor of Rameses II , not Susostis, 
but pines Fi fF, 

7 Bingach, wtory of Teyypl 
yol i P i6l, Tsi ed oo 
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he so far intim dated them, that hey were riduced to 
submit to oyptuce sup criacy, wad to crdie the loss 
of icedom and indepondetee Ard he wi derstood 
the vilue of fortiesses as a meus of establishmy a 
domimon, of uvetting a dctested yoke or a proud 
nation’s neck, md ef maa gp vevall Lopeless, if not 
moos ble He was also soo tr oumb acts, so fu de- 
shlons of posthumots (one, Faint took cre to tive 
his decds coe need vawords, ud &e wea witli an fon 
pen ia the ro k for ever’) ds tra thes vespect he 
merely followed he previous trad’Con T pric “cc of be 
Hgyp ian kanes, wh le in hs conquests he only a Title 
escecdad the nits reached by more than oe of his 
predecessors, Wo geve dum dis fa ne was he fie 

tha, havig firdly settled thooia, he was the kg to 
whom ils conqitest wis aluibtted, * tid as ths wes 
the only cons‘derab e Gact whieh the men rehs of the 
old empne subj ge ted, those of the now, boat upon 
congucst themsclyes, singled lim out for approval and 
admnation, When temples had been built ai hs 
honow, and he had been pet ona pur watr the jody 
Totun and Kneph,? mythic de uls nates ly Clustered 
about his mune; the Sesosty s Tegard: grew toy Ustae 
dagen beeame a giuit more Live seven fect ugh,’ and 
the conqueror ol Ut uop'a, Liiope, aid Asie, his 
stele were sul tor be fotnd it Pales me, Aste M not, 
Seythia, and ‘Uwe? he lef uo colony at Colclins 5! 
dug all the canals by which Myypt was in ats most 


VJooun 2b graph Lae 
Aha ni ale dow 9 6 To 8 ulp- 
Wiking: Topogitphy of i tii san Ast Min aga ad by 
Lhcbts, p G01 Boras Byypls | ll cditist Sea st isa ub upht 
Placgv ly pen, Bagel, deat [Vy Mie Seca to dy titate  Mhicy 
of Lyypt, oka pp 2b Ist faiye ater ly ret Vpyptian 
'Marctho ap. byned) Chrono-$ 9 Tnd né 10d, 
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flourishing period intersected ; invented geomoty ; and 
set up colossi above fifty feet in hcig 1t1? 

Accordmg to M, Lenormant,? Usurtasen TIT was 
bunied in one of the brick pyramids at Dashoor ; but 
this 1s not generally admitted by Hey otologists ‘he 
fragment of a cartouche found by Paring in the déla ey 
of the north pyramid is quite inst flicicnt to prove the 
supposed interment, since the termmal dement of a 
royal name, which was all that the em touche contuncd, 
was one common to many monarchs? 

The successor of Usurtasen IIT was another Amen- 
emhat, the third of the name There is monumental 
evidence that he held the tone for forty-two years,! 
and, as this is the exact number of years assigned to 
lim by the Turm papyius, we may conclude that such 
was the fulllength of lusiagn The official name wiuch 
he assumed on ascending the throne was Rau iat, 

pom 7a. This title 18 one of greater significance 
than usual, since it may be tianslated ‘the sun of (ts 
uce’ or ‘of 1ighteousness,’ nd would navural’y imply 
a special desire, on the part of the monarch who bore 
it, to rule justly and equitably over all Ins sib cets, 
Amenemhat’s reign corresponded to this tak ng a- 
nouncement Instead of following in Jus prcdeccasor’s 
footsteps, and directi rg the forces of Lgypt to the oceu 
pation of new territory, he, after one wii with the 
negroes,® which was perhaps provoked by an meutsion, 
threw the whole energy of himself and people mto the 
accomplishincut of an enterprise from which no glory 
was to be derived beyond that which is justly due to 


"1 TImod i 108 10, her, Amenemhat IL, Nefer-hot.p 
2 Manuel adIhstone <nerenne, iL and othas 
yol.1 p 861 ' Biugach,  Zfetory a. Egypt, 


® As io Men-kau-ra, Mon-kau- vol, 1p 171, Ist ed Thid. 
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the conception and prosecution of wise ineasures tend 
ing to increase greatly the prosperity of a numerous 
people. Egypt depends for its productiveness wholly 
upon the Nile, which each year at the time of the 
inundation spreads a fresh depot of the mchest allu 
vium over the entire region to which the waters extend 
at their highest. The uniformity of nature, even in 
those operations which seem most irregular, is sur- 
prising ; and the inundation not only occurs without 
fal year after year, but begins and ends at the same 
tame of year almost to a day, and for the most part 
observes a remarkable regularity m the height to 
which it reaches, and the hmits whereto it extends.! 
Stall, there are occasions when this uniformity 1s broken 
in upon. Now and then the rams in Abyssinia, 
which are the true cause of the annual overflow, fall 
less plentifilly than usual, and the rise of the river is 
somewhat, or even considerably, below the average. 
The hearts of the Egyptians under these circumstances 
grow faint Only the lands close to the mver hank 
are inundated ; those at a greater distance lie parched 
and arid throughout the entire summer, and fail to 
produce a blade of grass cr a spike of corn. Famine 
stares the people in the face; and unless large supplies 
of grain have been laid up in store previously, or can 
be readily imported, the actual starvation of thousands 
is the necessary consequence. On the other hand, 
sometimes, though rarely, the fountains of the heavens 
are opened, and, the Abyssmian rainfall being exces- 
sive, the river rises beyond the expected height. 


1 See above, val. i p 20. tory of Loypt, vol i, pp 268-4, Ist 

2 On [gyptian famines, see the|ed , Bich, Anceent Egypt, p. 68, 
Deseryation de 1 Enypte, vol yu. p | Rawlinson, Historcal Illustrations 
*382; and compme Biugach, Wis | of the Old Testament, pp 51 2 
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Calamilous results at once ensue. The mounds erected 
‘o protect the cities, the villages, and the pasture 
ands, are surmounted or washed away; the houses, 
guilt often of mud, collapse; catile are drowned ; 
aman life itself 1s umperiled and the evils suffered 
we almost worse than those which. follow upon a 
leficient flood! To save Egypt fiom the two opposite 
langers anising fiom an excessive and a defective Nile, 
aydrauhe works dre requred on the largest scale ; 
‘eservours have to be provided of vast extent, whercin 
he superfluous water of an overabundant inundation 
nay be hoarded and detained, the pressure upon em- 
yankments bemg thus relieved; and from which agam 
he precious fluid may be dispensed in the case of a 
leficient Nile, and the niggardlmess of nature compen- 
ated by the providence and care of man It is doubt 
‘ul whether all has ever been done in this matter that 
might be done; but at any rate it 18 clear that Amen- 
nmhat ITT, made.one great effort in the right direction, 
secomplished one most important work of the land, 
ind that with an engineering skill and ‘ability’ that aro 
vbove all praise. Taking advartage of the cxtstence 
ofa natural depression in the desert to the west of 
Jeypt,? extending over an area of nearly 400 square 
niles, he formed in the south eastern part of this space 
s vast artificial basin or lake— known lo the Creeks 
is Lake Meeris®—which extended from north lo south 


1 Compare above, vol 1 p 172, valley of tho Nilo tho lowo1 part 
nd see Diugsch, Zlstoy of Loypt, of the Fayoun 1s 180 foot below 1b 
ol i, p 166, Ist ed , Bich, © Merod n 101, 140, Diod Sic 
ancient Lqypt, p 68, Lonormart,, i 66, Strab avn 1, § 07 Tho 
Vanuel @iNstoie Ancienne, vol i | old notion that ths Bukot--Ko~ 
p 852 ioun iepicsonts Ue Lake Manis, 

5 The desot genmally is econ~} though suppoted by tho xm) ntant 
ideinbly above tho lovel of tho | authority of Jommad (Description 
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a distance of fourteen miles,! and from east to west a 
distance varymg from six miles to eleven, The area 
of the lake ig estimated at 405,479,000 square metres,’ 
or about 480,000,000 square yards. - It occupied an 
elevated position between two comparatively low 
tracts, the valley of the Nile on the one side, and the 
north western portion of the Fayoum upon the other. 
A canal, derived from the Bahr Yousuf, or western 
branch of the Nile, cut partly in the rock, supplied the 
lake with water, when the Nile was lugh, and afforded 
a sensible relief m times of pressure from high flood. 
Through the same canal water coultl be drawn from 
the lake when the Nile was low, and q large tract 
along the base of the Libyan range could thus be irri 

gated, which a low imundation did not reach * At the 
same time, all that portion of the Fayoum which lay 
outgsicle the lake, to the north and west, or about three 

fourths of its surface, might be kept under constant 
cultivation by means of the water which could be sup 

plied to it from the great reservoir. A vast dam or 
dyke, forty feet high in places, partly of solid masonry, 
partly of earth and pebbles, formed the boundary of 





and compmie Tlaod 11 149, which 


de PEgypte, ‘ Antiqutés,’ vol i pp. 
H : aly gives the Iake this duection The 


79-114), 13 naw pietty gona 


exploded The investigations of 
M Linant de Bellefonds, embodied 
in his work, Mémore sw le lac 
Meeris (Alexandiia, 1843), satisfied 
Wilkinson (Rawlinson’s He odo- 


tus, vol fi B 226, note %, 81d eflit,) 
and even Bunsen (Zgypl's Place, 


vol ii, pp 828-60) and hie con 
clusions have been adopted by al 
most all recent cuties. They ara 
boweve1, curiously marojnes ented 
by Dean Blakesley (Her odotus with 
@ Commenta y, vol 1 pp. 808 8) 

1 Seo the map opposite, which 
lows M Ianant de Bellefonds, 


‘Birket el~-Keroun runs nearly from 
east to west. 
* Linant de Bellefonds, Mémou e, 


p20 * 

5 Thid. P 18 

4 Heiod. ii. 149; Stab xvi. 1, 
§ 87. The calculations of M Linant 
de Bellefouds (pp 22 24) show that 
the wates of the lake, besides ix 
ligating the noithein and western 
potions of the Fayoum, would have 
sufficed for the supply of the whole 
western bank of the Nile fiom Beni 
Souef to the embouchme st Cano- 
pus during one half of the year, 
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the reservon to the north and west, while south ward 
and eastward it extended to the range of hills whicl 
separates between the basm of the Fayoum and the Nik 
valley The artificial barrier ran a little east of nortl, 
fiom Talut im the south to Biamo m the centre of the 
Fayoum, a distance of fifteen m les; at Damo il made 
aright angle, and was then carried m a lne a litle 
south of cast from Biamo, past 1 Tilam and EB. Ldow , 
to the eastern range m about lat. 29° 26’, making a 
distance of about twelve miles more. Thus the entire 
dyke had a length of twenty-seven mules, and, if it be 
regarded as averaging thirty ieet in height, and at . 
least the same in width,! would have contamed a mass 
of maternal amounting to nearly forty-aght millions of 
cubic yards, or three sevenths more than the cubic 
contents of the Great Pyramid of Gluzeh.? In con 
nection with the canal and reservoir, a system of 
sluices and floodgates was set up, whereby the flow ol 
the water was regulated as the 1 terests of agricultme 
required.3 

At the same time speual pans were taken to asec 
tain beforehand what the rise of the Nile was likely to 
be; and for tus purpose a Nilometer was established 
at thé newly occupied station of Semneh, where from 
the time of Amenemhat JIL the height of the imn 
dation was duly marked upon the rocky bank of the 
river, with a short inscription giving the regnal year of 
the monarch.* It is a remarkable fact that the average 


1 Towmds the noth the width { by Amenemhat III wouo as vast w 
of the embankment, according toM | thoso of the fomth dynasty, and 
de Bellefonds (p 19), wag sedy | consicorably more useful (Manuel 
métios, o1 nemly 200 teet but this | ¢ ZZestc@ Ancient e, vol. i p B51) 
could be only at tho base 8 Thod Sue 1 62,§2; Stunb leu 

2M Lenoimant observes, with | 4 Thugsch, Zistory of Loypt, 
justice, that the works constiucted | vol 1 p 107, lat ed 
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annual 1ise under Amenemhat at Semnelhi in Nubia ex 
ceeded that of the present day by more than twenty- 
three feet.!. As the mse m Egypt itself seems to be 
nearly the same now at under the twelfth dynasty,? 
we must account for the difference at Semneh by local 
causes ; the course of the Nile must have been anciently 
blocked by rocks which have given way, and the 
water must thus have been held back m Nubia, and 
prevented from flowing off rapidly No great differ- 
ence would have been produced in Egypt by the re- 
moval of the obstacles, cxcept perhaps that the inun- 
dation would have come on somewhat more rapidly, 
and its duration have been a little diminished 

While engaged in the completion of his great work 
of utihty in the region of the Fayoum, Amenemhat 
also undertook some constructions, in its neighbourhood, 
of an ornamental and artistc character. At a pointon 
the eastern side of his reservoir, projecting into it 
towards the west, he built what seems really to have 
been a palace, but what the Greeks and Romans called a 
‘Labyrinth,’ ? and believed to be an architectural puzzle.‘ 
It was constructed of white silicious limestone and red 
granite,® and comprised, we are told,® 8,000 chambers, 
half above ground, and half below it. Besides cham 
beis, it possessed numerous colonnades and courts, 
covered with sculptures, and roofed, ILcrodotus says,” 
with stone At one corner was a pyramid, 240 feet 


1 Brugseh,]se¢ Compae Bich, wheie tho woik of Amenemhat is 


Ancien? Lyypt, p 69 

? Seo rol i. p 21, note * 

3 Terod 1) 148, Manetho ap 
Syneell Chronomaph vol i pp 
50 GO Diod. Su 1 61, Strab 
xvu 1,§ 38 &o 

4Se Plo H WN xexvi 13, 


compared with that ascribed to 
Dwedalus in Ciste. 

§ Wilkinson in tho author's He- 
vedetns, vol. ii, p 226, note %, 3rd 
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high, according to our authority, and, according to 
modern measm ements, 300 fect square at the base. 

To supply the materials for his constructions, 
Amenemhat had recourse to the quariies of Hamma 
mAs, where inscriptions belonging to Ins reign? 1ecord 
the instiuctions which he gave to his officeas on vari 
ous occasions, aud in one instance his own personal 
presence in connection with ornamental work for the 
Fayoum, including a colossal statue of himsell to be 
set up at the provincial capitu § 

He also worked the mies of the Sinaitic region, 
both those of Wady Magharah and the more recently 
established ones of the Sarabit el Khadim At both 
places there are tablets executed during his reign; and 
at the former they are numerous, and cover the period 
extending from lis second to Ins forty second year 4 
At the Sarabit el Khadim, they include a notice of the 
erection of a temple to Athor,® the reputed ‘ misticss’ 
of the country, who at once presided over the copper 
nuiues aud was the ‘ lady of tu quvises,’ ‘ 

Amenemhat IIL. was sueceeded by another monarch 
of the same name, whom Manctho calls Ammenemes,’ 
and to whom he assigis arcign of cight yeas, The 
Tur papyrus gives him nine yeus, thice months, and 
seventeen days, which 1s probably the true duration of 


his reign = Ils sister, Sabak nefiu 2a, o ‘a j y> 
ma 


whom he seems to have associa ed, reigned conjointly 
with him dunng the last four years of this period 


1 Bunsen, Lyype’s Ptace, vol ir 5 Buch Aneecnt Lyypr, p 00 
opp p 634, ® Records of the Past, vol vni 
Denkmata, piu pl 186 p 50 
5 Biugses, Ihstory of Lyypt,| 7 Ap Syncell. Che onoye aph voli 
vol ae 171, 1st ed p 60,4 
id 
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Both appear to have interested themselves in the works 
of the Fayoum, where their names are found,! and 
where they are thought by some to have been in 
terred.2 The two pyramids crowned with colossal 
statues, seen by Uerodotus to rise out of the waters 
of the Lake Mers,® ue identified with the stone 
bases now existing at Biamo,‘ at the north-western 
angle of the lake, and are thought to have borne the 
effigies of these monarchs, whose names have been 
found on various blocks of stone inthis region Amen 
emhat IV. seems also to have worked the mines of the 
Wady Maghaah and the Sarabit el Khadim,® where 
the labours of the workmen were still rewarded by 1ich 
yields of copper and maflu.® But the period 1s, on 
the whole, one upon which the monuments throw little 
light As so often happens, a dynasty of unusual 
vigour and energy expires amid clouds and darkness ; 
abnormal effort 1s succeeded by dulness and inaction, 
hfe and movement by exhaustion; nor ig it until a 
considerable space has passed that the roll of Insiory 
once more unfolds to us events of interest and per- 
sonages of importance 

Tt has been said that Cgyp! under this dynasty 
enjoyed its apogee, and thatits civilisation attamed now 
the fullest expansion which it ever reached under the 





1 Denkmalea, pt ri pl 140 | statues (Bunson, Lyypts Place, 
Jompare Brugsch, Zhstory of) vol n pl 1x opp p 378) ‘Tholahe 
Egypt, vol i p 174, Ist ed , Birch, | would fo1n Ins houzon on either 


Ar cre t Loypt, p 73 side of £10 pyramids and ho would 
? Birch, p 72, Bunsen, Zy,pis | not be ablo to see that it did not 
Place, yol 1 p_ 378 extond beyond Biamo 


3 Head 7 149 TMeradatng pia 4 Bunsen, vol. 1 854 
bably beheld Take Mois fom} § Buch, Ancient Faye, p. 78 
the site of the Laby:mth Atthe| ° The mafka ot the e1oglyphi- 
horizon, between seyen and eight | cal inserrptions 18 regaded by Dr 
miles off, he would see the pyia | Biugsch as ‘the tuiquoise (Zis- 
mids of Biamo crowned with then | tory of Egypt, vol 1 p 172, lated ) 
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Pharaohs.! There is considerable difficulty in balancing 
one period against another in ths history of a civilised 
state, and in deciding when, on the whole, the highest 
perfection was artived at In our own country the 
Dhzabethan age has its admirers; the reign of Queen 
Anne is by some regarded as the true Augustan period ; 
while there is a class which im tintains that no former 
period equals the glories of the present day. There are 
various grounds on which the times of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties may be upheld as the culmi 
nating period of Egyptuan greatness, allke in arms and 
maits; but the culogy which has been passed upon 
the period of the twelfth, ever if it be undue, has 
beyond a doubt some important grounds on which 1t 
may support itself. 

Civilisation, as observed in the preceding chapter, 
took from the time of the eleventh dynasty, and under 
the presidency of Thebes, a practical and utilitarian 
turn The great efforts of the principal monarchs of 
both the cleventh and tielfch dynastics had very 
markedly this character New openings were made 
for trade, new routes established and provided with 
wells and guards, forts built to check invasion, mines 
worked, the Nile carefully watched and measured, aud 
finally a huge reservon made, wid a gigantic system 
of irrigation established m the Fayoum and along the 
whole of the western bank of the river from Beni Souet 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. Commercial in 
tercourse was at the same ume established with the 
Nubians, who furnished cattle, gold, and slaves; with 
the Hast African tribes (and through them with Arabia, 


2 


1 Lenoimant, Manuel @ Histone Ancienne, yol 1 p 858. 
2 Supa, p 186 
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and perhaps India) for spices, gums, rare woods, 
precious stones, and wonderful ammals; and with the 
Syrians for hoki or stibum,! ladanum, and balsan.? 
Foreign emgrants were readily received into the 
country, and brought with them novelties su dress and 
customs, perhaps somelames new inventions or even 
new arts® Luxury increased. Palaces were painted 
and adorned with gold ;* carpets were spread upon 
their floors;5 and the number of courts and chambers 
was multiphed beyond former precedent ® Varieties in 
dress were 1utroduced While the simple linen tunic 
still contented the great mass of men, there were some 








Dressos worn unter tho Two fth Dynasty. 


1 Biugsch History of Lys, 14 16, § 13, 


vol 1 p 167, Ist ed , Buch, dn 
crent Egypt, p 66 

2? Gen rxvvu 26. 

3 Seo the Versmaler, pt nu pls 
181 8 ‘The sre stringed lyre cartied 
by one of the imnugiants (p 183) 
1s of a form quite new in Lgypl at 
the pertod 

* Records of the Past, vol 1 pp 


5 Ibd p 12,§6 

®Teod un 148 Allowing for 
a lage amount of exaggeration, we 
mist sill coiclude fiom the ac 
count mven by this winter, that the 
numbei of apaitmentsin the palace, 
nown as ¢ the Labyiuth, was pio 
digions 
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who affected a more claborate style of costmne, and 
wore, besides the tunic, a cape over their shoulders, 
and a second tunic, of a thinner material, over the first, 
or evcn a long tobe, reaching neatly to the ankles? 
Bracelets and anklets were inlad with precious stones, 
and the former worn by both men and women, but the 
latter by women only? Men had sémetines artificial 
beards, which seem to have been attached to the 
wio? The low-backed cha without aims was stall in 
common use; but another is seen, which has a high 
back, and also arms* Jouses bezan to be adored 
with colonnades, the pillars of which imitated the lotus 


blossom. Field sports were pursucd with imercased 
ardour Gentlemen of the Inghest rank not only 


indulged in fowling, as formerly, but speared fish with 
their own hand, and hunted the hon® and the antelope 





Dog rese nbhng # Turnsy & 


Great attention was paid to the breed of dogs, and 
several new types were produced, more especially one 
with short legs, resembling the modern turnspit® In 
moving about their estates, the prandecs had them- 


1 Denkmaler, pt ii pl 184, b,d e 

2 Thid pls 128 and 129, 

3 Und pls, 129 132, 

4 Ibid pl 128, upper line 

® A lion 1s represented as wounded 
hy tivo a1ows 1n one of the scones 
depicted upon the tomb of Khnam- 
hotep (Denhmaler, pt si pl. 182 
That kings hunted the lion at this 


pouod appema fiom tho ‘ Instiuc- 
tions of Amonomhat? (Records of 
the Past, yol. n. p. 14). 

© Inch in Zransaciiors of tla 
Socnty of Brblical Archeology, vol 
qv p 177 Compaic t 10 Der Amaler, 
pt nu pl 131 aid for othe vac 
tios of tho canine species sco pls 
182 and 134, 
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selves carried in nghly ornamented litters, which were 
slung on two poles and borne on the shoulders of fowr 
men! To amuse their leisure hours in their homes, 
they admitted into their apartments professional tum- 
blers,? who were generally fur haired and hght-com- 
plexioned, and are thought to have been Libyans from 
the northern parts of Afiica‘® 

Architecture somewhet lowered its pretensions. 
Instead of the enormous pyramids of the carly period, 
the lings now constructed for their tombs éither 
pyramids of moderate size, or merely underground 
charhbers,* upon which they emplaced other buildings. 
The style of their temples seems to have been massive, 
but wanting in ornamentation, They, however, intro- 
duced certain new features into their architectural works 
which were striking, and employed others upon a scale 
which had not been previously adopted Of the latter 
land was thew use of the obelisk,® while under the 
former head must be clissed their erection of colossal 
statues upon the top of truncated pyramids. In some 
of their buildings they fastened the stones together 
with metal cramps.’ If the Labyrinth, as scen by 
Herodotus, was really tha work of a king of the twel{th 
dynasty,® we must ascribe to the period a certain 


1 Denkmaler, pt ii pl 126. For a pyiamid must have beon tuncated 
b representation, see above, vol. 1 10 allow of the supoimposition of 
p 536 a colossal statue The combina~ 
2 See above, vol i p 274; md tion cau semecly have beon vey 
compas Denhnder, pt ii pl 126, satisfactory (Seo Bunsens ni~ 


upper hne ¥ 

* Bingsch, IZhstory of Egypt 
vol 1 pp G and 175, toe % . 

4 IImod, n 148 


tompted icstoiation of the two py- 
1amids of Biamo, Lgypi’s Place, 
yol in pl 20) 

7 Reem ds of the Past, vol. ii p. 


5 On the early date at which the 16 


fom of the obelisk was knowr to 
the Igyptions seo above, p 57 
® Teod u 149. Itis clea that 


® Probably 1t had been gieatly 
added to by later Jings before the 
time of Terodotus s 5 1s1t, 
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amount of architectural magnificence, though in any 
case the admiration of Herodotus for the edifice seems 
to have been overstramed and beyond its merits, 

The fluted columns, which have been called ‘Proto 
Doric,’? belong to the times whereof we are speaking,? 
and were used in the fagades of excavated tombs con- 
structed for themselves and their families by the nobles 
These tamhs were of extraordinary dimensions, ani in 
some Instances most elaborately carved and painted 
with scenes from real life, sumlai in their general 
character to those of the Pyranud period? The rehefs 
are remarkable for harmony, elegance, and delicacy of 
workmanship,’ but have less vigom, less reality and 
hfe, than those of the first period. Conyentionalism 1s 
more apparent in them; hicratic canons are in force ; 
and each figtire is designed with strict regard to an 
established law of proportions. Sculpture ‘in the 
round’ reaches a higher degree of excellence; and a 
fragment from a colossal statue of King Usuitasen I, 
discovered at Tanis, and now in the Berlin Musewn, 
is viewed as ‘the chef dauvre ol the mt of the first 
empire,’ and as leaving little to be desired ® 

The chef modifications of the rehgion worthy of 
remark are, first, the distmet elevation of Ammon to 
the headship of the Pan.heon, mdicated by the erection 
in his honour of the great temple at the capital, by the 
position which he oceupies on the obelisk of Usur 


? Willanson in the authors ZZe- ‘Seo especially tho tomb of 
rodotua, vol u. p 226, noto ®, 81d | Khmwn-hotop, represented in the 
ed. Derkandia, pt u pls 126 182 

oe shove, vol i. D Ton ; ; Lenox lse 

iugsch Hestar y 9 pt,vol.1 hugach, Lstory of Zy esl. 
p. 184, ist ed , Leno manly Manacl 1p 178 lat od y of Tavet, 
d Ihston ¢ Ancienno, vol 1. p 868, 
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tasen I in the Fayoum,! and by the frequent employ 

ment of his name as an element in the appellations 
of kings and other great personages ;? secondly, the 
advance of Sabak from a local and subordinate position 
to one of high rank among the universal divinities of 
the country;® and thirdly, the more positive and 
general recoguition of the absolute divinity of the kings. 
Sabak’s advance 1s the natural consequence of the 
prommence given to the canton of the Fayoum by the 
lates monarchs of the dynasty, since the crocodile-headed 
god had been from a very ancient date the special local 
deity of that district, and the crocodile yself was always 
viewed as sacred there Ammon’s elevation is more 
difficult to account for, smce he does not appear to 
have been ancienily of much account in Thebes,* if he 
was even known there, which 1s doubtful. Tis position 
seems the result of the accident that a private individual, 
in whose name Ins was the cluef element, happened to 
raise himself to the throne. Amenemhat I. at once 
began the temple, which gradually became the greatest 
in Egypt, his son, Usurtasen I., continued this work, 
and assigned to Ammon the first and Inghest place on 
his Fayoum obelisk , he also gave to his eldest son the 
name of Amen-i, and to another, apparently, that 
of Amenemhat. Ienceforth Ammon’s place at the 





+ Supra, p 149 Ammon holds 
the first place iu the highest com- 
pmtmeat on this monument 

? See Biugach, History of Ey spt, 
yol i, pp 185, 146, 1st ed Buch, 
Gude to Galleres, pp 20, 27, 82, 
83, 84, &e 

‘ Sabak 1s repiesented in tle 
third line of the Fayoum obehsk, 
and is placed on a pa with Thoth, 


and before Knoph, Sati, Shu, Athor, 
Khem, end [ous (Denkmale, pt. 
u pl 119) Tis name becomes an 
eloment i royal and othe: appel- 
lations (Buugach, /estor y of Loyp, 
vol i p, 174, Isted ; Buch, Guede 
to Gauteries, pp 25, 2b, 27, 81, Ke ) 
: sommes above, Day , 
nugsch, H story of Eyypt, vol. 

1 p 186, Ist ad i ‘ 
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head of the Theban gods was well ascertained, and 
the predominance of Thebes in the later history gave 
him ultamately a pre eminence over all the other deities 
throughout Egypt. 

The guas: divinity of the kings had always becn 
asserted by themselves, and no doubt in the language 
of adulation familiar to courtiers it had occasionally 
been admitted, even fiom an carly date. But it 14 not 
till the time of the twelfth dynasty that acknowledg 
ments, made m the most naif and imnocent fashion, 
become common and scem to be a matter of course 
‘When I was brought to Esypt,’ says Saneha, ‘it was 
as though a god wasin it a Jand such as oue which a 
beneficent god presides over—he spake to me, and I 
answered him, saying, “Save us!” This son comes 
home... . he also 1s a god’! And again, he ad 
dresses the Pharaoh as follows—‘ Thy majesty is the 
good god... . the great god, th2 equal of the Sun 
God. And when, at the invitation of the monarch, 
he 1eturns to Egypt from Edom, he remarks ‘When 
I came near him, I fell upon my belly amazcd before 
him The god addressed me mildly’? Smulaily, 
Khnum-hotep declares of Usmtasn I, ‘The god Tum 
he 1s himself’* Tow far these acknowledgments were 
mere flattery, how far they represented the sincere 
belief of the Beyptians, 1 is ampossible to determine ; 
but in either case they must have exerted an injurious 
influence upon the minds of the monarchs themselves, 
who were puffed up by the high. tatles bestowed on 
them, and became impressed with an undue sense of 
then own importance and dignity.~ The pride which 


ia Records of the Past, vol vi p 3 Thid p 148 
! Biugseh, Zhstory of Ey spt, vol. 
2 Ihd. p 146 i p 160,11 75, 76, lea 
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made the Pharaoh of the Exodus, time after time, 
‘harden his heart, and cppose himself to the declared 
will of Jehovah, was tie natmal consequence of a | 
system which caused weak men to beheve im the 
reality of ther own divinity, and strong mmded men 
to feel an extreme contempt for others 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DYNASTILS BOIWEDN THE LWOLPLIL AND THE * 
SEVENTEEN LIL 
The Tiurteenth (Theban) Dynasty in pert contemporary with the Io u- 
teenth (Xorte) and the Fufteenth and Srrteenth (Shepherds) Decline 
of Loypt at thas perrod Nan es and scanty Memorials of the Ku ys 


Permanent Semrtre P)essuae on the North castern Front a Invaston 
bro ight about by yn evious dist bance and disintiya ation 


* Vana veis ire im om jos optmonos heet’ Lavery 20, 


Tun four dynasties, wherewith Manctho filled this m- 
terval, are regarded by most Igyptologists as ruling 
contemporaneously in either three or four places! ‘The 
thirteenth dynasty bore sway im Thebes, and held 
possession of Middle and Upper Lgypt, wlule the four 
teenth maintained itself at Xois in the centre of the 
Delta,? and the fifteenth and sixteenth ruled, cithor 
consecutively or contemporancously, over some por- 
tion of the more eastern districts. Manetho’s numbers 
for this period are untrustworthy, and, where not 
false, are misleading. ‘The tlurteenth dynasty may, for 
instance, have included sixty royal personages; but 
we gather fiom the Tuum Papyrus that* they were 





1 Bingsch, Tistary of Fyjpt, Klaaan) v tholowe por.ion of tho 
vol 1 p 184, Ist edit Bunsen, taact between tho Damiotta and 
Egypt's Place vol 1 pp, 481 7 Rosotte mouths, about lat 81° 6’ 
Lenoimant, Manuel @ Istowe An- It lay north onst of Sus and noith- 
evenne, 10l i pp 358 60; Willan  wost of Schonnytus 
son in the author s Ze odotys, vol ® Manctho ap Syneell Chr oi o- 
u Pk, 349 51, 8d edit graph vol, i, p, 61, A. 

ois 18 the modern Kasit(Lgypt + 
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pretenders to the throne, rather than real kings, and 
that the average time durmg which each one of them 
bore the royal title was about three or three and a 
half years! It 18 not unlikely that in many instances 
they contended one against another; and some of 
them certainly, many of them passbly, reigned no 
more than a few months or a few days. On the other 
hand, there seem to have been, in the earher part of the 
thirteenth dynasty, some monarchs of note; and it is 
thought that for a certain number of years the dynasty 
bore sway over the whole country, disruption not 
having set m until they had held the throne fo. two 
centinies or two centumes anda half? Such calcula 
tions of time are, however, exceedingly uncertain. 
The kings of the period, as a general rule, left no 
monuments; and, until forced by the cunosity of the 
Greeks to make chronological conjectwes, the Egyp 
. tians themselves had no estimate of the duration of any 
dynasty, much less of these undistinguished ones. 

Té1s difficult to conjecture the causes which, after 
so glorious a dynasty as the twelfth, suddenly reduced 
Egypt under the thitcenth to impotence and dumb 
ness There is no indication of foreign invasion, at 
any rate for a century o1 two after Amenemhat IV 
and Sabak-nefrura set up their monuments at the 
edge of the Lake Meeris; but from some cause or other 
a gap occurs in the Egyptian records, and if 1b were 
not for a single fragile document—the papyrus of 
Turm—ihe very naines of the kings would have been 
blotted out. Internal troubles are suggested as the 
most probable cayse of the long sileuce ; and the latest 


1 See Brugach, Histor y of Eyypt, | namant, Manuel @itstone An~ 
vol ip, 188, lat ed erenne, vol.1 p 359, 
* Ibid pp 185 6 Compare Le- . 
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writer on the subject ventures to lay if down as 
« almost certain, that the history of Egypt at ths epoch 
must have been made up of times of revolt and inteuor 
troubles, and murders and assassmations, by which the 
life and length of reign of the princes was not subjected 
to the ordinary conditions of human existence.’? Tle 
‘sings appear to have maintained the practice of 1ulug 
ander two names—a real peisonal appellative, and a 
throne name, or title of honour assumed at their acces 
sion; though it 1s not oftcn that both dcsiguations 
have come down to us. They must have maintained 
persistently the worslip of Sabik, the crocodile headesl 
od, affected by the preceding dynasty, since at least 
seven of them bore the name of Sabak hotep, which 1s 
translated ‘servant of Sabak’ by Di. Brugsch;? and 
they must also have-been devoted adherents of Ra, the 
Sun God, whose name is found to have formed an 
element in at least two thirds of the royal appellations 
of the penod. Ammon, on the otha hand, unless aden- 
tified with Ra, of which there 1s no evidence, must 
» have been in comparative disfavom, since his name 
occurs hut once im the entire hast, and then nealy at 
the commencement, where we cone “upon a Ta Amen 
em hat. Nut and Nefer Tum seem also to have received 
recognition from the dynasty, who, so fu as the evidence 


sof their names goes, admitted but a narrow Pantheon 


The dynasty commences with a Sabak-hotep, pe 


or ty > , who bears the throne name of Ra khy-taui, 


o At =, and may possibly have becn a son of Sabak 
nefrura,® but who hag left no monument, and is only 





? Brugach, vol i pp 184 6,feted Zfierogéphics in Bunson's Lyypt 

2 Ibid p 180 T do not, how- yol + pp d0d 6) iss 
ever, er the san a aot vant S As In Biugsch suppers (Ths- 
among the meamhgs of hotry mm toycf Lyynt, vol. p 189, Javed 
Buch (See the Dictionary of ae ? : 
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known to us fiom the Turm Papyrus. He was fol 
lowed after an interval by Ra Sabak-hotep or Sabak 
hotep II, whose throne name is not known. A third 
Sabak hotep, distinguished as Rasokhem-khu taui, 


ofom=, mounted the throne soon afterwards, and 


left an inscription recoiding the height of the Nile at 
Semneh, which he set up m the third year of his reign,’ 
Four kings intervened between this Sabak hotep and 
the next, who was known’as Ra sokhem sut taui, 

off [= ==, and left granite statues inscribed with his 
name at Tanis in the Delta? This monarch appears 
to have been the son of a certam Mentu hotep who 
was not of royal race, and to have derived his claim 
to sovereignty trom his mother, a princess called Aaht 
abu® Ile marned a wife, whose name was Nena, and 
had by her three children, all of whom were daughters 
The eldest received the name of her royal grand 
mother, and this name is found surrounded with the 
cartouche, but the crown descended in the line of the 
third daughter, Kama, whose son Nefer hotep appears 
in the Turm Papyrus as the immediate successor of 
Sabak hotep IV The ganealogical tree of this family 
may be drawn out as follows . 4— 

Mentu hotep » Aatt abu (pil icess) 


Sapak note 1Y m Nena Seneb m Nobatet 


AsatT anv Ao ket thnt of Kano m, Sabak hotep Anht-nbi Hont Montn hotep 
of Kha ankh £ ef t 





NE nt worge = Sencbsen SA sainon Bana Horne V Kha ankh f Hn 


TV Nofer Toten Sa Intl or ana Sabak lotep Vo nppenr ps ennanont,vg 


Aah Ie Patap 
the ‘Lurin Papyrus list 


monaichs nt! 


1 Denlandle pt u pl 16le * Biugsch, Histowe d Egypte, 
> Bi igsch, p tbe; ; Birch, Ancte it | 120 1 aa 
Ly spt, p 74  Tind P 132 
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’ 
More than a common interest atiaches to Nefer- 
hotep, oes Tle bore the t rone name of Shy seses ta, 


2 : . 
O54 ¥, and has left various monuments, princip uly 


in Upper Egypt, One of these is a tablet to Khem and 
Kneph, bearing the figures of those gods, wich 1c sel 
up in the island of Konosso.! Another, fiom the same 
locality, represents Khem, Mentu, and Sati ,? wile. 
third, in the island of Sehel near Phile, represents the 




















ied | ad Boimct 
Aan A toon 


No vi-hotep r¢corves I fe from Anuhi. 





monarch hmself receiv g ‘fe’ us a gift fiom the god 
dess Anka or Anuka® He also set up an iseription at 


1 Denkmaler, pt u pl 161 f 2 Thid pl 161 A. 
3 Tid, pl ll g 


ne 
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‘sAssouan,! on which he commemorated the membeis 


of his family. 
Sabak hotep V, who succeeded lis brother Sa 


hathor, and took the throne name of Sha uefer ra, o = } 
left, an inscription in the island of Argo near Dongola, 
and set up his statne at Bubastis in the Delta, thus 
showing that he held possession of the whole valley of 
the Nile from the borders of Ethiopia to the Mediter- 
ranean He was followed after a short inverval by 
Sabak-hotep VI, who reigned as Sha ankh ra, and 
dedicated a memorial to the god Khem at Abydos, 
which is now in the Museum of Leyden ® 

The immediate euccessor of Sabak hotep VI was 
anotha, king of the same name, distinguished by the 
additional designation of Sha hotep ra, ees This is 
the last monarch of the dynasty who bore the favour 
ite designation He reigned, according to the Turin 
papyrus, somewhat Jess than five years, and after his 
decease the crown seems to have passed to a different 
family. 

It may have been about this time, when the 
dynasty had held the throne for one or two centuries, 
that pressure began upon the castern frontier. A 
nomatie race, whose propcr habitat was Syria or North 
Western Arabia, increased 1apidly in power and popu 
lation on this side of Egypt, and, assuming an Aggressive 
attitude, threatened to effect a lodgment im the more 
eastern portion of the Delta Already, for a consider 
able period, there had been on thus side an influx of 
Asiatic imnugrants chiefly of Semitic orgin, Egypt 
offering a ready asylum to discontented or needy 


1 Buch Aneent Lyypt, p. 74,|_ *% Brugsch, Zistory of Ly spt, vol 
Denkmala pl 1ble , ip 192, lst ed Tha. 
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fugitives, who saw in the great monarchy of the South 
a sort of ‘fairyland of wealth, cultme, and wisdom. } 
The immigration of Jacob’s sons with their extensive 
houscholds? is but a single instande of what was per 
petually occuring mm this quarter. We have already 
noticed ® another example m the arrival of the thitty- 
seven Amu welcomed by Khnum-hotep in the sixth 
year of Usurtasen IL So numerous were the in 
comers that Semitic names obtamed a place in the 
geographic nomenclature of this part of the country,* 
and a certain number of Semitic words even cept into 
the Egyptian language® The Semite duties also 
secured a certam amount of recognition fiom the 
Egyptian Inerarchy,® who we1e never averse to an 
increase in the number of objects of worship, and gave 
as hospitable a reception to Baal, Ashtoreth, Anaitis, 
Reseph, and Kiun, when they knocked at the doos of 
the Pantheon, as the cvil rulers did to the kinsmen of 
Joseph or to the Amu mnder Abusha,’ 

The state of things thus existing was well calculated 
to facilitate, a hostile occupation of the more easte n 
portion of the Delia Already the population was hall- 
Asiatic, and prepared to subimt itsell readily to As'atic 
rule So long, however as peace ragned at Nhebes, 
and monarchs, acknowledged as sich by the whole of 
Egypt, had 1 m then power to direct the cntire force 
of the country agamst an invader, mvasion was nob 
hkely to take place The Amu of the Last, whethor 


1 Kurtz, Thscory of the Old Co-| * As Migdol (‘a tower ), wl once 
venané vol n p 2 tho Goel Magdolon, Succoth 
41x11, Kuta, Testory of the} ( tonts'), Tia (‘a fort”), &e 
Old Covenant, yok u.p 140, Denn} » Biugech, Zistor y of Lgypt, vol 

Payne South Bampton Lectures fo. |i pp 210 11, lab edt 
1869, pp 79 et seq. “Ibid pp 212 23 
3 Supra, p. 164 7 Bnueh, Ancient Ly spl, p 66 
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Mentu, Kharu, Khita, or Shasu, would have been 
powerless against a unted Egypt, and ther undis 

ciplned forces would have dashed themselves im vain 
against the serried phalanx of the trained Egyptian 
troops But when at Thebes pretender rose up against 
pretender, when disturbance followed disturbance, and 
scarcely any prince succeeded in maintaining even the 
semblance of authority for more than two or three 
years,! then the failure of vital power at the heart of 
the nation was not slow in communicating itself to the 
extremities Whether the first result was the revolt of 
the Western Delta, and the second the conquest by 
foreigners of the more eastern tracts, or whether the 
order of these two movements was inverted, and foreign 
mvasion produced a domestic revolt, there are no suff 

cient data to determine ; but it would seem that, long 
before the feeble and multitudimous prices of the 
thirteenth dynasty had ceased to reign in Thebes, the 
Western Delta had become mdependent under a Iine of 
native princes who held their court at Xois,? and the 
Eastern Delta had been occupied by invaders of noma 

dic habits and probably of Semitic race At Xois we 
are told that there were seventy sx kings in a hundred. 
and eighty four years,® which would imply a state of 
continual disturbance in that locality. Towards the 
East two Shepherd dynasties bore rule, Manetho’s 
fifteenth and sixteenth, either contemporaneously in 
two adjacent kingdoms, or consecutively over the whole 
Eastern Delta. But the main seat of empire was still 


' See the hst of kings in Biugsch, | thanth.eo yenis anda month o1 two 
Ehston y of Ly spt, vol 1 p 188, sted ? Lenormant, Manu d’Tiston e 
After Menneter-1a Ai (the tye ity- | Ancienne, vol. 1. p 350 
mth Inng of the dynasty) no mo-| * Manetho ap Syncell. Chror o- 
narch is said to have reigned more | gy aph. vol 1 p 61, 4 
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supposed to be Thebes. It was nol till a f esh move 

ment took place among the tribes upon the easter 

frontier, and a fiesh invasion was made in force, that 
the Old Empire was regarded as destroyed, and a 
foreign people as established in possession of the ct 1c 
country. 
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bes CUAPTER XIX. 


Tila MIDDLE EMPIRCG CONQUEST OF LeYPs BY TIS 
TLYKSOS 


Certainty of the Hyhsos Conquest. Growmg Power of the Tribes to the 
East of the Delta the Salts the Kharu the Shast Temptations 
offered by Egypt to Invaders Fast Lodgments effected in her err 
tory Cor scquert Lrevtemert among the Eustern Tribes Question 
of the Natwalty of the Hyksos Cucumstances af the Conquest 
Character of the Hylsos Rute Advantages which ré conferred on 
Egypt Retgna of the Hyhsvs Kings Apep’s Quarrel with Ra 
Sthenen TV ensues an d or ds m the Lrpulnon of the Tyhsos Sup 
posed Synch onan of Josep! with Apem 


Hévar Pacidets, of kal Méucwy efrov, kat ev tg BeOpatry vonG wédy Lertav, ap 
hs dppdpevar Alyunrtous éxe pdoavro Maneruoap Synerrt. Chronograph 
sol: p 61, mn, 


Tur conquest of Egypt by an alicn people, who con- 
tinued to be the dominant power in the country for 
above two centuries, was asserted by Manctho in the 
most positive terms,' and, though long misdoubted by 
modern critics,? has become through recent discovery 
an acknowledged fact The Middle Empire of Manetho 
atime of humiliation for the Ceyptans, a time of 
stagnation, barren of art, barren of literature, barren 
of monuments is at the present day admitted on all 
hauds,* aud contioversy 18 shifted to the questions of 
7 Ap Syneell Cho onogiaph vol 77, _Lenomant, Manuel @ Histone 
A B 1,3, Joseph Contr Apron AMCs, 3 ON 1 pp S50 00s Bun- 
i son, Lgypts Place, vol 1i pp 424 
? Soe Bunsen, Eyypts Place, vol 96 Willunson in the author's He- 


i Pe 416 18 rodotus, vol 1i pp 360 2 Biugsch, 
* Buch, Ancient Lyypt, pp. 74~ History of Egypt, vol i pp 227 
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the nationality of the conquerors, the trne character of 
their domination, and the real length of the time that 
1 lasted Two native documents, one on stone, the 
other on papyrus,! have pioved beyond a question the 
fact of the foreign rule ; two names of the alien 1ulers 
have been recovered from the imseriptions of the 
country; and though a deep obscurity still rests upon 
the period, upon the persons of the ronquaora snd the 
circumstances of the conquest an obscurity which we 
can scarcely hope to see dispelledl—yet ‘the Middle 
Empire’ has at any rate now taken its place in history 
as a definite reality reqturing consideration, inquiry, 
and, so far as is possible, description ; 

Tt would scem that a dark cloud had long lain 
along the north eastern frontier of Lgypt, m that 
tolerably broad taact which joms Afiica to Asia, where 
alone the land of Mizramm was reailily assailable,? aud 
which it was impossible to block agamst a determmed 
enemy. On this side Egypt had had her first wars. 
To gain and hold the mineral ticasures of the Sunatic 
peninsula, 1 had been necessary to reduce to subjection 
its existing occupants; and so far back as the time of 
Seneferu,® the natives of these parts, called by the 
Egyptians sometimes Anu, sometimes Pet, sometimes 
Mentu, had been attacked by the ams of the Pharaohs, 


60, ist ed , Stunt Poole in Contam- 
pomy Renew for Vehuny 1870, 
pp 576 81, &e 

1 The one on stono is tho in 
sciiption ot Aahmes which exists 1n a 
rock tomb at UC] Kaah (Cileithyia), 
and which has been pubhshod a 
ertenso by Lepsius (Denkindler, pt 
in pl 11) and tianslated by M te 
Page Renouf and othes (See 
Records of the Last, yol v1 pp 
7:10, Biugsch, Zstory of Egypt, 
vol i pp, 248 61, Ist ed, Do 


Rougd,in tho Mdmon e3do Institut, 
Piem Sie, vol m, &¢) Tho 
documen, on papyins forms the 
fiat haxment of what is called the 
‘Ynat Sallia Papyius  I[t18 given 
w the fifth volume of Buinsen’s 
Loypt, p>. 730 1, and has heen 
taunslated by Di Lushington in tho 
peas of the Past, vol vin pp 

® See above, vol 2 p 39. 

5 See above, p 48 
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despoiled of territory, and forced to make acknow 
ledgment of subjection. At this early date the Asiatics 
were few and weak, and the Egyptians experienced no 
difficulty m maintaming thew authority over the Sinaitic 
region and the line of road which led to1t But by 
the time of the twelfth dynasty population had greatly 
increased m these parts, and we have found! Amen 
eut hat I compelled to build a ‘wall’ o1 fortress upon 
his north eastern frontier, for the purpose of ‘keepmg 
off the Sakta,’ who had, previously to lis reign, occupied 
the tract directly to the east of the Delta. Subse 
quently two other races are noticed as making their 
appearance in the sunc quarter. These are the Kharu 
or Khalu, a maritime and commercial people, who 
seem to have made their way along the coast from 
Pluhsta, or perhaps from even further noth, and the 
Shasu, a nation of nomads, whose main habitat was 
the tract directly south and south cast of the Dead Sea 


The word Kharu, TR is pethaps connected 


with the Hebrew ‘Cherethite, but the ethnographic 
application 1s wider, and the Kharu may be best re 
garded as the Syrians generally,? or the inhabitants of 
the maritime tract extending from the mouth of the 


Orontes to Lake Serbonis ‘The Shasu, Ww AN yaw, 


were most hkely Arabs, and conesponded to the mo 
dern Bedouins of this region ; ® they are especially con 
nected with Atuma or Edom,* and appear to have 
roamed over the whols of the desert region between 
Palestine on the one hand and Egypt upon the other, 


1 Supra, p 144 3 See ahove, vol.1 p 111 

2 So Biugsch, Histor of Lgypt,| + Diugsch, Zistory of Egypt, 
vol 1 p 221,1sted Birch in fe-| vol i pp 216 16, 1st ed 
cords of the Past,yol vin p 46 
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which at this time was far more productive than at 
present, and could support a considerable population 
Between the Kharu and the Dgyptians there had 
long been commercial dealings;+ and tus Asiatic 
people had come to be well acquainted with the pro 
ductiveness of Egypt and the accumulated wealth of 
the Egyptians, which was such as natwally to provoke 
the cupidity of then less fortunate neighbours. Tue 
Shasu, and the other Asiatic tribes, who were in close 
contact with the Kharu, and probably allied to them in 
blood, though differmg in manner of life, would learn 
from these last what a vamety of tempting treasures 
was stored up in the Egyptian palaces and temples, 
what countless flocks and herds cropped the rich pas 
tures of the Delta and of the valley of the Nile, what 
delicate fare constituted the ordinary dict of the in 
habitants, what magnificence of apparel and furniture 
was to be seen in ther dwellings. Igypt had for cen 
turies exercised a fascmation upon the Asiatic mind, 
and, as we have seen,” had attracted to herself a con- 
unual flow of immigrants, who hoped, by adopting the 
Egyptian mode of life, to paruicipate in the wealth and 
the luxury of the old inhabitants, The feeling which 
led individuals and households to quit ther homes, 
renounce thei countnes, and throw in thew lot with 
the sons of Miziaim, must have been shared in some 
degree by whole taibes and nations, who could not 
expect to be welcomed if they presented themselves 
> en Inasse at the frontier towns or to obtain a lodgment 
within Egyptian territory otherwise than by force of 
arms Two such lodgments, as observed in the last 
chapter,’ seem to have been effected while the thir 


1 Brugech, * Haatory g yet,  * Supra, pp 180 1 
yol i. pp 221 2, lst ed of Tevet, Supra, p 182, 
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teenth dynasty still occupied the Theban throne—at 
least this appears to us the most probable account that 
can be given of Manetho’s first and second Shepherd 
dynasties but the great mvasion did not arrive till 
later. The great invasion, which resulted in a con- 
quest of the entire country, is connected with a certain 
Saites, or Set, who belongs to a dynasty the last king 
of which was Apophis, a monarch whose reign almost 
immed.ately preceded that of Aahmes, the first king of 
the New Empire It is impossible that two dynasties 
of shepheids can have followed after Apophis. We 
must therefore either place these dyndsties in the 
troubled time which preceded the great mvasion, or 
look upon them as wholly fictitious. 

If some small nomadic tribes had succeeded in es 
tablishmg themselves in dependence within the lumits 
of Egypt Proper, either in the Scthroite nome, or fur 
ther to the south, im the vicinity of the Bitter Lakes or 
of Lake Timsah, a great encouragement would have 
been given to the other races of the neighbourhood, 
who had Intherto looked upon Egypt as invulnerable, 
and, however their cupidity may have urged them, had 
been prevented by their fears from venturing upon an 
attack. Desires long repressed would have had the 
rem given them, and would have blossomed mto 
hope, a vague feeling of expectation would have been 
awakened among the tmbes ; a willingness to coalesce, 
a tendency towards union, would have shown itself, 
and, when any powerful tribe put itself forward and 
assumed the lead, there would naturally have been a 
wide spread melination to support the bold adventurer, 
and rally to a standard which was regarded as about 
to conduct to victory, plunder, and happiness. Some 
thing like a confederacy would have been readily 
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formed, and a force would thus have been gathered 
which no single nation of those parts could have raised, 
and with which the full power of Egypt might have 
found a difliculty in contending, if the circumstances 
had been such as to allow of her fyll power beg put 
forth to meet the danger. 

But, as we have already scen, this was not the case 
Egypt had suffered disintenation — ‘l'wo native dynas 
ties were mamtaining themselves in different parts of 
the territory, one at Thebes, the othe: in the Delta 
One foreign kmgdom, if not two, had been set wp 
withm her borders. These kingdoms were hostile to 
each other, and, it 1s probable, were contmually at 
war. Moreover, at Thebes certamly, and most hkely 
at Xois also,! the state of affairs was unsettled—ti mre! t, 
disturbance, civil war, open murder, seci ct assassination 
prevailed A prey to intetnal disorders, Egypt mvited 
attack from without, seeming to offer herself as a realy 
prey to the first comer, 1f only he had at ins command 
a military force of fair quality and folerably numero 5 

That an attack came, and a conqi est was made, 
from the tract which joins Africa to Asia, 13 cer tain, 
but it 1s not easy to detern me who were the rer] im 
vaders: Manetho appears to have made two conilicting 
statements upon the subject: he represented the m 
vadeis as Pheenicians,? and he represented them as 
Arabs® The LCeyptians of the, time of Ierodotus 





1 Manetho says that at Xois thoie 
were soventy six kings in either 484 
or 184 yems Lyon if we inake the 
lage: of these numbers 1t gives 
little more than six yous as the 
avelage of the kings 1eigns And 
there 1s more authouty fo 184 
than 484, which would 1educe the 
ayelage to two yeas aud a halt 


2 9 *Therav 88 Dolvxes &évat Barideis 
@. (Man ap Syncoll Cha onogi aph 
vol i p 61, n) 

* Manetho ap Josepl. Cont, 
Apion i 14 It muat bo admitted 
that this statement is qualfled by 
tio clauso ries be A€yovor But 
it 18 t10 only suggestion of nation- 
uty reported by Josophus 
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seem to have considered that they wee Philistines.! 
Moderns have regarded them as Canaamutes, Syrians, 
Hittites? It 1s an avoidance, rather than a solution, 
of the difficulty, to say that they were ‘a collection of 
all the nomad hordes of Arabia and Syria,’ since there 
must have been a directing hand; some one tribe must 
have taken the lead, and have furmshed the com 
manda. Some have thought that the woid ‘Hyksos,’ 
which comes to us from Manetho, was the best clue to 
the puzzle, and, expounding that word as‘ Shasu kings,’ 
have settled it that the conquerors were Arabs * 
But Manetho himself seems to have understood by 
‘Hyksos,’ not ‘Arab kings,’ but ‘Shepherd kings,’ ® so 
that the term did uot to lnm contam the idea of 
nationality And the term itself is not found upon the 
monuments Pheeuicians, im the strict sense of the 
word, are scarcely to be thought of, since they were at 
no time * shepherds,’ and 1t 1s scarcely probable that 
they had as yet effectcd their migration trom the Per 
sian Gulf to the shoies of the Mediterranean. The 
invaders’may well have been ‘Syrians,’ in a large sense 
of that word, and may have come from Paléstine, or 
even from the region north of 11 They may have 


belonged to the Canaanite portion of the Syrian popu- 


1 TIeiod ix, 128, Tho ‘shepherd 
Phihtion, to whom the Egyptians 
ageribed the pyrimids when JIeo 
dotus visited them, wust have been 
the individuahsation of a belief that 
Lgypt had been ruled by Plulistine 
ahephends 
+ See Bunsen, ZLgypt's Place, 
vol 1i p 421 Brugsch, Zistory of 
Lyypt, vol 1 p 235, 1sted Lerior 
mant Manuel q Ihstone Ancienne, 
yol i pp 360 2 


dela Syrie’ (Lenoimant, Manuel 
@Ihstone Anctenne, vol i p 861.) 

4 Bueh, Ancient Ly spt, p 75 

5 Ap, Joseph. Cont). Apron. (1.8.c )* 
7d SQE rroysny eore kar rromeves xara 
tiv xowhy diddexroy There 19 no 
evidence that Manetho knew any~ 
thing of the Shasu, o1 m any way 
comected the Tyksos with them 

® Seo the author s ‘Dessay on the 
Dmly Mignations of the Phocians,’ 
in his ZHerodotua, yol. 1v pp 286 


3 'Oétait un ramassis de toutes | 244, did ed 


les hordes nomades de i’Aiabie et 
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lation, and have been called ‘ Pheenicians’ by Manetho 
from that confusion between the two words which 
naturally followed from the Phenician power succeed 

ing the Canaanite m the same tact of country ! 
Among the Canaantte nations the most powerful was 
that of the Khita or Hittites; and, on the whole, there 
seem to be better grounds for regarding the invaders 
or Eyypt at this time as predommnantly Titti.c than for 
identifying them with any other special tribe o people 
Set, the leader of the mmvasion, bore a name identical 
with that of the god chiefly worshipped by the Hit- 
tites ;? and the exclusive wors 1ip of this god is noted m 
the Salher papyrus as one of the principal results of 
the Shepherd rule’ The Hittites wore a really power 

ful people, as appears by their after struggles, both 
with the Egyptians and the Assyrians, and would so be 
more capable of measuring their strength against that 
of the Egyptians, and for a time obtainmg the upper 
hand; than any other of Keypt’s neighbows A Baby 

lomian conquest is scarcely conceivable at this caily 
date, and 1s precluded alike by the names of the Shep 

herd kings and the peculiarities of the worship.* 

On the whole, therefore, we lean to the belief that 
the so called Iyksos or ‘Shepherds’ were Tiltites, 
who, pressed for room m Syria, or perhaps merely 
excited by a desire of conquest, moved southward, and, 
obtaining alles from the countries along their line of 
route, burst like an avalanche upon Lgypt The re- 
duction of the country was, according to Manetho, 


1 See the author's Herodotus,| * The names Sot (Sailes), Bnon, 
vol iv pp 288 40 Pachnan or Apachnas  Staan 
2 On the Llittate worship of Sot | Aichles, Apopi, have nothing Ba- 
or Sutech, see Records of the Past, | byloman aboutthom Sot o Sutech 
vol iy pp. 82 2 has no 1opiosoniatye in the Baby 
3 Thid vol. vm p 3. lonian Pantheon 
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effected with the greatcst ease ‘Men of ignoble race,’ 
he says, ‘coming from the eastern regions unexpect 
edly, had the courage to invade Egypt, and conquered 
it easily without a battle’! They took Memphis, built 
themselves a city in the Sethroste nome, and established 
a great foitified camp on the eastern frontier, which 
they called Auaris or Avaris, and occupied with a per 
manent gartison of 240,000 men? It 1s not to be 
supposed that really no resistance was offered to the 
invaders by the Theban and Xouite kings of the time; 
but it was readily overcome; no great battle was 
fought ; and in a comparatively short space of time the 
country was subjugated, and accepted the foreign yoke 
Wherever the Ifyksos penetrated, they sprcad ruin and 
desolation around, massacred the adult male popu 
lation, reduced the women and children to slavery, 
burnt the cities, and demolished the temples? But 
they do not appear to have cared permancnily to oc 
cupy the Nile valley much beyond Memphis After 
subjecting the whole of Egypt, they allowed the The 
ban kings to exercise a qualified sovercignty over the 
upper part of the Nilotic region, establishing their own 
court at Memphis, and from thence rulmg Middle and 
Lower Egypt at their cliscretion. : 
The character of their rule was at the first barbaric 
and crucl. Professors of a rehgion which was mono 
theistic, or nearly so, the conquerors took, an extreme 
aversion to the Egyptian polytheism, and vented thew 
hatred by an indiserrmmnate destruction of all the 
1 fapuddws ex rev mpds dvatohiy —-® Tlic rois émtxwpiows éxOporard 
pepav, dvOpamct rd yévos doypor | mas expyanvrro, Tous pev odraCorres, 
karabapricavres emt thy xapav | tov be kal ra réxva Kal ras yupatgas 
dorpdrevoa’, ka pgdias dyaxnr| cis Sovdelav dyovrep Tas wddets 


rabtyy Kara xparos thoy. (Manotho | duds éverpyoar, kal ra veptt rdv Jed 


ap. Josoph Cont» Apron 1 14) karéoxaypay, 
2 Thid 
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Cu XI) 
Egyptian temples, which, acco ding to Manctho, they 
absolutely ‘razed to the ground.’ 1 Considermig how 
closely counected were the priests wih the lustor cal 
literature of Cgypt, which had from the fist been 
cnefly in then hands, we must conclude that this 
gencral demolition of edifices was accompa ied by an 
almost complete destruction of the recoids of the 
country, which, except m the inscriptions of unopened 
tombs, and m papyruses buned in tombs, suffered at 
the hands of the Hyksos something hke obliteration 2 
Thebes, it may be, retamed its monuments, but these 
dated only from the time of the eleventh dynasty. 
Elsewhere the flood of conqncst engulfed the early 
literature of the country; the old civilisation was, as 
it were, ‘annihilated ,’* and a blank was produced 
which the clever hitéatewrs of the eighteenth and 
nneteenth dynasties found it impossible, excepting by 
she free employment ol conjectuta and mvention, to fill 

But this purely destructive tame was followed by 
me of reaction, and to some extent of reconstruction, 
The ‘Tartars of tle South,’ afer a ccitam term of 
years, during which they devastated LDeypt from the 
Mediterrancan to Thebcs, or perhaps to Llephanting, 
uffered themselves by degrees to be subjected by the 
uperior civilisation of those whom they had conquered,® 








' See the picceding note and lNgypto’ (Manuel d Lhstotia An- 


‘specially the emphatic wod xaré- 
skayav 
* Lenoimnnt says ‘Due co que 
tant oes ans 1] gypte out A 
ubn de oules e1seme ifs est 1 npos~ 
thle Le seul fart qu’ll sor perma 
ly donne: comme certar1 cest que 
as un monument de cette époque 
Ssolée nest yenu juaqu ad neus pour 
ous appiendia co que doviit, sous 
hg Tlyksés, lantique splondem de 


VOL II. 


ctenne, yol 1 p oe} 

* Soc above, p 12 

! Lonomant, p 803: ‘Ia elyili- 
sation Sgyptionne, daboid comme 
anéantee pm linvasion,’ &e 

* Thad 862+ ¢Les Pasta s 
dans la Basse Ngypte, conme les 
‘Lutaies en Chiie ge Imssaont con- 
quéin yar le civilisation supéieure 
de lems vaincus, 
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and adopted thes art, thar official language. their titles, 
and the general arrangement of their court ceremouial. 
In Tans especially temples were built and sculptures 
set up under the Shepherd kings differing little m their 
general character from those of the purely Cgyptian 
period! The foreign kings erected thar own efligies 
at this site, which were sculptured by native artists 
awording to the cvstomary rucs of Egyptian glyptic 
art, and only differ from those of the carher native 
monarchs m the head dress, the expicssion of the coun 
tenance, and a peculiar arrangement of the beard? 
They built stone temples on the Egyptian model at 
‘Tans and Avaris, wherem they worshipped Sct Nubu, 
1 ‘Set the Golden, im the place of Ammon or Phthah, 
bringing the materius for their constructions from As 
souan or Syene,’ and only shglitly modifying esta- 
bhshed Egyptian forms, as by adding wings to the 
Sphmx. They lived on amicable terms with the 
contemporary Theban dynasty of subordmate kings, 
allowed their worship of Ammon Ra,‘ and held inter 
course with them by frequent embassies 

There are even certain respects in which the Shep- 
herd monarchs appear to have been in advance of the 
people whom they ccnquered, so that ‘the Egyptians 
were indebted to the stay of the foreigners’ in their 
country, ‘and to their social intercourse with trem, for 
much useful knowledge.”’ The Shepherds had the 
conception of an era, and intioduecd mto Egypt the 
practice of dating events from a certain fixed pomt, 
¢pparently the first rcgnal yea of the first king, Set or 


* Bangsch, Jitstory, of Iyynt,{ § This appems fiom the remains, 
sol i pp 286 7, Ist ed which ae tt Syemte stone, (Thid.) 

* See Lenoimants I> «mn ento | 4 Retard ofthe Past vol iin p 3. 
atatua di uno der Pastore di Lyitto,| * Bingech, Ahsioy of Eyypt, 
p 1, and plate. yol i, p 237, ist ad 
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Sates, a practice which, had it been zenerally adop- 
ted, would have cleared Egyptian cluonology from that 
uncertainty and confusion which are now its acknow- 
ledged characteristics. They ‘enlaiged the horizon 
of the Egyptian artistic views’? by the introduction of 
new forms and of greater reahsm into glyptic art; and 
they are even thought to have affected for good the 
language and literate of the cour try? The language 
was to a considerable extent Seimiticised, and an im- 
pulse was given to literatwre which resulted in a vastly 
increased activity and prohficness Agnuin, the Shep- 
herds seem to have possesscd a power of governmental 
orgamsation not uncommonly displayed by baibaue 
conquerors, as by the Mongols in India and the Turks 
in Europe. They estabhshed throughout the torritory 
a unform system for mihtary and revenue pi poses, 
and did much to crush out thas spirit of isolation and 
piovincialism which had hitherto been the bane of 
Eeypt,* and had preventcd 15 coalescing firmly in to a 
settled homogeneous monaichy The monarchs of the 
eighteenth dynasty inherited from them a united and 
centralised Egypt, accustomed to be duected by a 
single head from a single fixed centre® Thus the blow 
by which the power of Egypt had scemed to be shat 
tued and prostiated worked ultims tely for ats advance 
ment, dud the Hyksos dumimea.ion may be said to have 
poduced the glories of the Later Empire. 


t Reso ds of the Post, vel iv p 5% 8 ouly crccpuun te th» wis 
36, Buneon Lyypts Place, vol vy the LT oban kiigdom, which con- 
p 73£ bottomline (Compaie Buch, tim ed a distinet, thauzh subject, 
Ancient Egypt, pp 76 and 126 ) monarchy under the II) ksos butas 

2 Biugach, Lee t this was the exact power which 0. 

*Stumt Poole in the Contem- pelled tho Shephords all authority 
pomy Revew fo. Tehnumy 1879, becane at once fired in na since 
pp 580 1. contie, ts 

+ Sea above, p 102. 
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Of the individual monarchs belonging to the ILyksos 
line we know but little, According to Manctho, Sct 
or Sattes was not the original leader of the invasion, 
but a monarch whom the successful mvaders placed at 
their head after they had overrun and conquered the 
entire territory’ He established himself at Memphis, 
placed garrisons in every city of importance, and fixed 
the tributes to be paid to him both by the Upper and 
the Lower country. The bulk of his troops he stationed 
in a city, or rather perhaps in a gieat fortified camp, 
on the eastern fronticr, at Avaris, an old LDgyptian 
town, which he rebuilt and strongly fortified They 
amounted to nealy a quarter of a million of men, and 
were placed in this position for the purpose of repel 
ling any attack which might be made upon the Hyksos 
kmgdom by the Assyrians (?)? Set visited them every 
summer, with the ob’ect of renewing theit supplies of 
grain, discharging their arrears of pay, and practising 
hem in mihtary exercises and manoeuvres, calculated 
to wspire a wholesome fear among the neighbouring 
peoples Set took the additional title of Aapehti, sz, 
‘meat and glorious, and seems also to have called 
himself Nubui,? thus identifying himself with certain 
deities, as had been the practice of the previous Ceyp 
tian monarchs, who had calld themselves Horus, 
Khem, or Kneph,* and had been called by the wives 
Horus and Set ® 


Ap Josoph Contr. Apion i14 








long before this tyme (Sve Con 


2 So the Manotho of Josephus 
Tt is certain that Assyue Proper 
was not at this tine in a condition 
to mala acpeditiana mnta Syria (An 
cent Monmchis, vol u pp. 48 49, 
Qnd edit) but the ¢Agsyt ans’ of 
Manetho may perhaps 1epesent the 
Babylonians, who had made them 
solves felt m Syiia and Palestine 


xiy.1 12, and compare t) onuthor s 
We) odotus, vol i, pp. 448 7, 8rd 
edit ) 

3 Rinsen, Fyypi's Place, va wv 
pp er Recor ds of the Past, vol 
iv. p 

* Seo above pp. 41, 55, 61,and 85, 

5 De Rougs, Recher ches, p 45 
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Ca XIX} 

Set icigned, we are told, for ninetecn years,) and 
was succeeded by a monarch whose name is given m 
the different manuscripts under the three forms of 
Anon, Bnon, and Beon Bnon is the form genet uly 
preferred by scholars,? and, if accepted, may be com 
pared with the TIebrew Benoni , 3 but the monuments 
have not hitherto revealed the native form of the word, 
and, until or unless they do, speculation upon the sub 
ject is idle. Bnon 15 said to.have reigned either forty 
or forty four years,* and to have been suceceded by 
Pachnan, or Apachnas a king of whom we are told 
absolutely nothing beyond the length of his reign, 
which is variously neported as sixty one yeas and as 
thirty six years and seven months 4 

Josephus declares that Manctho placed Apophis, or 
Apepi, IFeedh immediately after Apachnas 3 but 
Afncanus and the Armenian Ensebius are agreed that 
Apophis was in the Mauethonim list the last king of 
the dynasty ; and as this arrangement accords with the 
monumental mention of Apep: hereafter to be noticed,’ 
it would seem best to follow Afiucanus, rather than 
Josephus, at this pomt Africanus repoited Manctho 





+ Jaseph 1se¢ ; Manetioap Syu~ 
cell Chronograph vol 1 p 61,3. 

? Bunsen, Lyypi’s Place, yol 11 
p 425, Bingech, Zhetor s of Loypt, 
vol 1 p 229, Isted Les oimant, 
howevei fieisie the 1eading Anon 
(Manuel UTiston e Ancien e vol. 1 
p 862) 

9 Gen xvxy 18, 

* Toity years, aeeoidmg to Duse~ 
‘bus (ap Syncell Cha onog: aph vol 
ip. 62, », furty-fo, recording 
to Josephus (tec) and Africanus 
(ap, 1 areal Chi onogi ph vol 1 
P v 

® The latter numba, which is 
given by Josephus (lee), seema 


preferable fiom its oxacte oss, but 
is pa haps the timo of the sole 101g 1 
while the other includes the period 
of association 

® Seo below, p {99 ‘The war of 
hboiation almost certamly pew out 
of tho demands made by Apop: on 
Ra Sekenen It was coneludcd by 
Aah nes, the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, m hig sisth 
yea Unless, theiefoie, wo sup 
pose the wm tu hive lingoied cu 
thrugh several icigns, we must 
place Apepi and the Ra-Sokenen to 
whom he gent lis messages almost 
immxhetely before Aahmes 
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as placing between Apachnas and Apophis two kings, 
Staan and Aichles, the former of whom reigned fitty, 
and the latter forty mie years.! Josephus calls these 
kings Jannas and Assis, and places them after Apophis 
Consequently, both their names and their position aie 
to some extent doubtful; though, on the whole, the 
1epresentations of Afiicanus, who had no purpose to 
serve, must be regarded as sore wuithy of credit than 
those of the Jewish historian 

It results from Manctho’s munbeis, as reported by 
Africanus, that the dynasty occupied the Leypuan 
throne for 284 yenrs,? wh ch gives the extraoidinary 
average of forty seven years to a 1¢1gn, or, omitting the 
fust king, the still more extraordinary one of fifty three 
years! If we regard the numbers as in any sense Ins 
torical, ib seems necessary to suppose that each king, 
soon after he came to the thione, assoc ated a successon, 
and that the reig1s are counted iu each case fiom the 
date of the association ® Supposi1g this to have been 
the case, the real average of the sole reigns need 
not have been more than about twenty seven years ; 
nor need the real duration of the entire dynasty have 
much exceeded a hundred and sixty years 4 

Apep1, the last monarch of the line, having (it 15 
probable) ragned in conjunction with Archles for some 
thirty or thuty two years, becime sole king at a 





q ab Syncoll Chronograph vol the loigth of the sole reigns would 


ip 6L3B be as follows. 

7 Afiicanus himself gaye ths as Yeara 
the total length of the dynasty Tate ase et 
(Ibid ) Paol nan 30 

5 As mo tho reigns of the kings Biase Ce acted 

10 lest 34 
belongmg to the twelfth dynasty im Apepi (Apopits) 0 
the Twin papyius (Biugsch, ZZot irstat ETT 


of Lgypt,s.11 p 119, Ist ed ) id 
4 Tt oaci lang associated a suc-} The entne duiation would thus be 
cesso1 after hehadicigned two years, ' 161 yeas. 
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mature age. Unlhe Set, who had made Memphis his 
capital and only visited Avaris occasionally,' Apem 
held his court permanently at the last named city,? and 
there received the homage and tribute which were 
offered to him by all the various d sti'cts both of the 
Upper and the Lower country In Upper Tgypt was 
established, with his consent and concurience,a dynasty 
of native pr neces, who affected the fumily name of Taa, 


4 
and the throne name of Ra Sckenen, oft ang ad, Two 


princes thus designated, Ra Sckenen I and Ra 8eke 

nen II, had already icigned at Thebes and been 
buried there in tombs which modern exploration has 
discovered somewhat recently.2 A third Ra Sckonen 
had succeeded, whether mmediately or after an m 

terval is uncertain, and now occuned the position of 
tributary dynast at the southern capital.4 Apepi seems, 
for some cause or other, to have taken a dislike to his 
princely vassal, and to have resolved to pick a quarrel 
with him by preferring unreasonable demands First 
of all he sent an embassy fiom his own court to that 
of the southern king, requiring lim to iclinquish the 
worship of all the Egyptian gods, excepliig Amen-Ra, 
whom he probably identified wi h 11s own sole divinity, 
Set, or Sutech ® Ths proposition was declined, as one 
with which it was impossible to comply, but the 
refusal was couched in such terms thit umbiage could 


1 See ahove p 196 
® Reoords of the Past yol vu 


3 

3 Biugsch, Ihstory of Egypt vol 
i pp 245 7, lst dhe aes 

‘M. Chabas hes aigued that 
the Ra Sekenen conte npoamy with 
Apep1, and sentioned i the Salher 
paps ius, was the fast of the name 
{seo Contempo y Review for l'e- 


bicary 1870, p &70)+ bit I agtes 
witi Di Biugech that it is hotter 
tategac h nag 2+Sekenan TIT 

§ ‘that Sitcch represented tho 
sun in tie Iittito system appems 
from the terms of tho tisaty of 
peace _concludel by the Thtttes 
with Ra noses If, (See Ferd of 
the Past, yol wp. 28, § 8) 
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scarcely be taken at it. Hereupon Apepi consulted 
with the most experienced of Ins advisers, and with 
their help concocted a second messi ge, the exact pur 
port of which is not quite clear According to one 
translator,! it had 1ef21ence to a ‘well for cattle;’ 
according to anot1er,” it was a demand for the stoppage 
of a canal. The messenger who carried the missive 
had orders to journey at Iis utmost speed, and boasts 
that he did not rest by day or by mght till he had 
dehvered it © Whatever the exact requirement was, it 
threw Ra Sekenen ito a state of extreme perplexity. 
He communicated the proposal to the princrpal men of 
his court ‘his mighty chiefs, his captains, and expert 
guides’ but they had no advice to offer. ‘They were 
all silent at once in great dismay, and knew not how 
to answer mm good or il}’® Then Apepi sent, it 
would seem, a third message, but of the purport of 
this nothing can be said ; for the manusempt contain 
ing the narrative here most provokingly breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence, and we are left to conjec 
ture the sequel . 

The sequel seems to have been war Ra Sekenen 
was not prepared to submit to whatever demands might 
be made upon him, and, when he proved intractable, 
compulsion was resorted to The title of ‘ Ken,’ which 
he assumed, signifies ¢ victorious,’ * and 1s thought to 
mdicate that he maintained the stiuggle which Apepi 
had forced upon him with toleable success. The 
warhke energy which had chaiactersed the invaders 


? Lushington in Reco ds of the| * Records of the Past, vol vii 
Past,vol vm p 4, § 5 Clabas|p 4 §§ 2,8 
takes the same view (Les Paste as| 4 Ba sch, Zhstory of Egypt, vol 
cn Egypte, p 18) 1 p 2465, Ist adit., Buch, Dretron~ 
? Brugech Tstory of Egypt vol | ay of Lie oglypines in Bunsena 
ip, 241, Ist edit Loypt, voluy p 4) 
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at the time when they made their origimal inroad, a 
century and a half or two centuries eather, had declined. 
Egypt had proved their Capua; and, now that a serous 
conflict had arisen between them and their subjects, at 
was found that they were no longer the teirible foc 
that common fame had represented them It must 
have been during the reigus of Ra Sekenen IIL. and his 
successor, Kames, whose rule was exceedingly bre} 
that the grasp of the Shepherds upon Egypt was 
shaken off, and they were forced to quit their hold 
and withdraw towards the east, concentrating them 
selves in that fortified caup on the borders of the 
Synan desert, which the providence of thew fist king, 
Sartes, had created for them. Diiven out of Leypt 
Proper by a general uprising of the natave mhabitants, 
at Avaris they turned to bay. ‘They still numbered 
240,000 men.? The Lgyptians besieged them in Avaiis 
with an army twice as numerous as theirs ,® aud after 
a time their eflorts were crewned with success Avaris 
was assaulted both by land and water. Ships of wa 
were launched upon the canals which conveyed the 
Nile water to its immediate neighbowhood,! and all its 
gates were blockaded and watched. Afte. numerous 
assaults the place fell, The captam Aahmes, who was 
present at the capture, tells us the part that he took in 
the siege how he ‘followed the king on foot when he 
(the kmg) went out on his chariot’ how, when siege 
was laid to the city, he ‘had to fight in the presence of 
Ins Majesty ’—-how at one time he ‘fought upon the 
caual of Patetku of Avaris, and carried off a hand’— 





1 Biugsch, Fistor y of Egypt, .ol 14) But the numbor is auspicious 
i pp 247, 263, Ist edit fo. many reasons 

2 So Josephus, who professes to Tord 
follow Manotho (Cont) Apon 1 4 Ruords of the Past, vol vi p 7 
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ae. killed an enemy, and cut off his hand and carried 
it to camp as proof of his exploit how a second time 
he did the sar.e—how, in a third engagement, he made 
a prisoner, and ‘brought him off through the water ’— 
and how finally, at the actual taking of the town, he 
made prisoners of one man and three women, who 
were all given to him for slaves! The navrato1 is so 
occupied with himself and his own adventures that he 
has no words to spare for any gencral account of the 
siege operations, o1 any connected narrative of the 
war, We gather incidentally from his autobiogra- 
phical sketch that there was no capitulation, such as 
Manetho spoke of? no voluntary evacuation of the 
city by the Iyksos army—but that the place was 
taken by storm; and we can perceive that the beaten 
enemy diew off in the direction of Palestine, whither 
the Egyptians pmsued them, and where after a time 
they captured a Ifyksos city called Sharhana,’ probably 
the Sharuhen of the Hebrews.4 With tlus event the 
Ilyhsos war appears to have terminated, and Leypt, 
relieved for ever from this hated enemy, entered upon 
a career of progress, conquest, and glory. 

It 13 stated by George the syncellus, a writer whose 
extensive learnmy and entuc honesty are unquestion 
able, that the synchronism of Joseph with Apepi, the 
Jast king of the only known Ilyksos dynasty, was 
‘acknowledged by all.’® The best modern authorities 
accept this view, if not as clearly established, at any 


1 Records of the Pust, yol vi pp *Erl waae cupmedharnrat bre 
’ ent 'Aradeos fpeev "lwo jp rijs 

2 Ap Joveph Cont? Apron 1se¢ Alytirrov Bunsen limits this to ‘all 

3 Records of the Vast, yo 11 p Ohustian chiomomapheas (Lgypts 
8, § 14 Place, vol np 188), but quite 

4 Josh xix 6 abitiaily 

5 Ch onographia, vol i p 62,1 ° 
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yfe as in the highest degree probable,’ and believe 
that at was Apept who made the gifted [ebrew Ins 
prime minster, who myvited is father and his brethren 
to settle in Egypt with thew houscholds, and assigned 
to them the land of Goshen jor thu residence The 
elevation of a foreigner, and a Semile, to so exalted an 
office 15 thought to be far more likcly under Hyksos 
tlan under native Egyptian rule, the mariage with 
the daughter of the high pricst of Ifcliopolis to be 
less surprising, and the Lgyptian words and names 
connected with the history to pomt to this period? If 
the view be allowed, a great additional mterest will 
attach to Apepi himself, and great additional light will 
be thrown on the ultimate character of the Hyksos 
rule, which has been shown already to have been much 
modified and softened by contact with the old civilisa 
tion of the country § ‘ 
Tor the Pharaoh of Joseph is no rude and savage 
nyu ad, but aindld, civilised, aud setuewliae le xucious 
hing He holds a grand cotrt in a city not named, 
has a number of cupbeuers and contectioners,* s (3 
upon a throne © or rides m a chariot,® wears a ing on 
his hand, has vestures of fine line1 ud collais of gold 
to bestow on those whom he favoms,’ uses the Teyp 
tian language, and 1s in fact undistinguishable from a 
native Heyplian monsrch Jie docs not oppress any 
of his subjects. On the contriry, he sustains them in a 
time of scarcity, when he becomes their landlord, takes 
' Buch, Ancert Ey,pt, p. 78,;, % Ib xl. 40 
Lenormant, Manuel @ dhstoue An oT! yerse 43° This fact, and 


crenne, yol 1 p 363 Biugsch, Ze | Josoph’s ‘chauots ud horsemen 
tory ¥ Lyypt, vol i pp 200 70,/ (Gen 1 9) a tffeter tly prove that 


1st e Toseph wis not anterior to the 
2 Iiugech, p 265 If sos 
> See above, p 104. * fh xh 42 


4 Gen xl 2 
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a moderate rent,! is especially lement to the priests,? 
and, when he receives the Israelites, even concedes to 
his subjects’ prejudice agamst ‘ shepherds’® Tf hes by 
birth and descent one of theITyksos, he has adopted all 
the ordinary habits and mode of life of the Cgyptians ; 
he is even, 1t would seem, tolerant of their rehgion. 
This toleration may perhaps be only wathin certain 
limits, but it extends 1pparcntly to the entire priestly 
order 


Gen Alii 26 2 Ib alyn 22 9 Th vl 3d 
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qn NEW EVPIRE TGYPL UNDER TD LIGILLLN ET 
DYNASTY (ABOUT BC. 1(00-1 00). 


Rag of Aakmes—Ins We wih the Hyhaos Vis Ef pod tion agarnet te 
Soh InaBuldngs jus Wift, Nofat-ar Aalmes Reign of Amonr- 
hotep I Regn of Thothmes I hus Nulian Cor quests hes Spr 
and Mesopotamian War Jas Bor nats Shut Reign of Thothines 
It <Accesston of Latasu—ho Beldings dotha Monuments her 
Tleet sails to Punt hey Assocation of Lhothmes LIZ, and Death 
Glor ous Retyn of Tlathmes IL, Ihs Tvanon of Asia  Frenes 
auth whom he came to contact—the K1a t, the Zala, the Khita, th 
R iten, the Nahue Reduction of Spra S eeess Mesopotan ra 
Elephant IL nts Booty ea reed off Inse yt ma st pb} Thothn ev 
TIL His Buildings, Statucs, av d Obilishs IL4.Ln plo pment of forced 
Labow — Condrtron of tle Inaites 1 der him — Ths Southern Has 
Ths supposed Man itin Lnpor Sunmay of he Charater Rew 
of Amen Totep 1I Ths Wars and Thaldo ga Ran of Eothmes IT 
Ths Lemple ts the Spl Ihs Was The Laon ITunts Rein of 
Amer hotep ILE Ils Wife Laa Cumner coment of the Dui 
Woshp he Was Is Buldn ge and Statues Tha Lave of Tiel 
Sports Personal Appew ance @ aCha ata Ahern of An enhotep IV , 
a Khueraten Tha staiye Physogn my — Las Letablishnent ¢ f the 
Dok Worship Tis new Captal Ths Waa Ragns of Saa-nehlt, Ar, 
and Tutant heamin — Restoration of the Old Iclyron Reign of 
‘Hoy-em-heb Close of the Dynasty 


"gn  edrous 765 és pdos  Alscust Mtn Vr i. 
Tun native Dgyptian monarch who drove out the 
Hyksos, and became the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty, bore the name of Aahmes, Ii, which 
signifies ¢ child of the moon.’! Ile is thought to have 
been the son of Kames (Uot khepr za) and of his wile 
Aah hotep, —-t- 7, whose coffin and mummy are 





1 Bingsch, Zhstoy of Egypt, vol 1 p 278, Let ed 
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among the treasures of the nuseum of Boulag * 
Aahmes took the thione name of Neb pehti-ra, 
owe an, and icigned twenty five years, more gloriously 
than any Ceyptian monarch since Usuitasen IIT. He 
probably inherited the gieat war, which he brought 
to a happy conclusion mainly by Ins own individual 
eneigy, but m part by the courage and conduct of his 
geneials* Lt 1s especially to be noted of tus wai, 
that it was carried on as much by water as by land, 
the fiusl step towards success being the creation of a 
floulla upon the Nde, which held the command of the 
uiver, and was used in the rapid and safe transpoit ot 
troops to any part of the Nile valley where they were 
needed ® Aahmes, the kings namesake and favouiite 
general, 1elates how he seived on board one of these 
Nile vessels, and, descending the stream fiom Thebes, 
carried Ins master’s arms into the Dastern Delta, and in 
a short time won back to his authority th: entire 
region As the vessels descended the river, the land 
force, now no more a mere infantry, bul comprising 
certainly a body of trained chariots, and perhaps a cer 
tain amount of cavalry,* occupied the aver bank; and 
Aahmes from tame to time had to quit his vessel and 
to march on foot beside the chariot of lus sovereign, 
Nemplus must have been captined® before any attack 


1Biugsch, History of Lyypt, 
vol. 1 pp 262 8, Ist ed - Lenor- 
mant Aanuel d Lrstorve Aa cier ne, 
xol 1 p 209 

2 See especially the msciiption 
on the tomb of his officer, Aahmes, 
sou of Abana (Records of tie Past, 
vol vi pp. 7 9). 

3 Buch, Anceent Lyypt, p 78 

4 That the IIyksos kings intio~ 
duced the hoi~e and chmiot into 
Tgypt 1s generally ad nitted No 


wheeled veliclos appem in the 
monuments puoi to the ehteenth 
dynasty ‘Lhe employment of cha~ 
nots in the wn of hbeaticn ap 
penisin the Reca ds of the Past vol. 
vip 7 ‘The uso of cayahy at this 
ti no is unce tain 

® This capime may have been the 
wonk of Ra Sekonen TI There 19 
no allusion to it im the inseirption 
of Aahmes 
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could have been made upon the city of the Shepherds 
—the strong and vast fortress of Avatis, situated at the 
furthest pomt to which the Nile waters reached, well 
fortified both by walls and noats, and defended by a 
garrison of neatly a quarter of a million of ment A 
lake protected the city on one side ; canals from the Nile 
guarded it in other quarters, while a solid rampart of 
baked, or perhaps merely of sun dried brick, sur- 
rounded the whole, and rendered the position one of 
first rate strength and secirity. However, -after a 
siege of some considerable length, in the course of 
which there were several eng: gements,? the final assault 
appears to have been delivered with such success, that 
a panic seized the garrison, and they hastily fled from 
the place The majority made then eseype, and 
withdrew to Syria, but mauy were slain, and a con- 
siderable number taken prisoners. All captives appear 
to have been regarded as the property of the king; 
but it was a common practice to assign prisoners to 
those who captured them ; and vast numbers of the 
‘Shepherd’ race became in this way permanently 
fixed in Egypt, where they intermixed with the native 
inhabitants and modified to some extent their physical 
type? 

The war of Aahmes with the Shepherds lasted five 
yeais.* It was no sooner concluded than he hastened 
to lead an expedition against the south, where the 
negro races had taken the offensive during the struggle 
between the Egyptians and their foreign conquerors, 
and apparently had re-cstablishe1 the independence 





1 Supa, p 201 Lenoimant, Manuel d'Ihstoue An- 
2 Records of the Past, vol yi arenne, yol i p 368 
pp. 7 8 * Records of the Past, yol yi. 


3 Buch, Ancient Lyypt, p. 80, ¢ 8 
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whereof they had been deprived by the monarchs of 
the twelfth dynasty! At first the Egyptian king 
carried al) before hm, and, regarding the country as‘ 
reconquered, returned down the Nile to Ins capital; 
but ere long the tide of victory turned. A Nubian 
chef, called Teta an, collected the dusky hordes under 
Jus bamner, and retook the whole region of the south, 
carrying devastation along the Nile benks, destroying 
the temples of the Dzypuian garnsons, and annihilating 
the Egyptian power Aahmes was forced to retrace 
his steps, and measure his strength against this new 
enemy Ife engage Teta an twice, the Nubian being 
apparently each time the assailant. On the first occa 
ston ueither antagonist could claim a decisive success ; 
but, on the second, Aahmes was more fortunate. The 
negro army was defeated with great loss, ‘Teta an 
made prisonet, and Egyptian authority once mare 
established over the tract between the First and the 
Second Cataract 2 

It would appear that the struggle with Teta an 
must have occupied a considerable time. At any rate, 
it was not until his twenty second year that the Leyp 
tian monarch, victorious on every side, and no longer 
apprehensive of attack, was able to (urn his attention 
to domestic affairs, and commence the restoration of 
those public edifices which had suffered cither from 
natural decay or from hostile attack during the last 
two or three centuries Rock tablets in the quarries 
of Toora and Maasara of that year® record the fact 
that Aahmes at this time ‘opened anew the rock 


1 Records of the Past, vol vi tuin, (Les Pasteurs en Egypte p 46 ) 
pp 8-9 * See the Den! male, vel. v pt. 

> Brugseh, ZZwtory of Lyypt, m pl. 8 a+ and compme Buch, 
yol 1 p 276, lsted M. Ohabas Ancier t Egypt, p 80 and Biugsch, 
cousideis Teta-an to be the name of TZhstory of Lyypt, vol 1 pp 276 7, 
n people rather than thatof achief- 1st od 
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chambers,’ and employed men to ‘cut out the best 
white stone of the hill country’ for the repaiiy of the 
temple of millions of years’—the ancient edifice 
ledicated to the god Phthah at Memphis—for that of 
Ammon at Thebes, and for other sacred buildings 
°henians are thought to have been employed upon the 
sreat works thus imitiated,! as they were some centuries 
ater on the coustruction of the Temple of Solomon.’ 
Aahmes is said to have reigned altogether twenty 
ive years,’ or, as Josephus expresses it more exactly, 
twenty five years and four months He married a 
mincess,> who took the name of Nefert an Aahmes, 


Ww a—> . 
if j | ~ » or ‘the beautiful companion of Aahmes,’® 


nd who isrepresented on the monuments with pleasing 
‘eatures, but a complexion of ebon blackness” Tt is 
eitainly wrong to call her a ‘negress;’ she was an 
Ethiopian of the best physical type ; and her marriage 
with Aahines may have becn based upon a political 
motive® The Leyptian Pharaohs from time to time 
ilhed themselves with the monarchs of the south, 
partly to obtain the aid of Ethiopian troops m their 

as, partly with a view of claiming, m right of their 
wives, doninion over the Upper Nile region. Aahmes 
riay have been the first to do this; or he may sunply 





' Biugsch, history of Lyypt, 
Ai p 977, tat ed 

21 Kings 31 18 13 45 
2Ch_ n 13 16, & 

8 Manvtho ap, Syncell Chrono 
maph yol i pp G2, c, and GD, © 

* Joseph Corts Amon 1 16 
Josephus gives the name tho wrong 
tin of Tothmsis, but clearly 
1 eans Amosis (Aahmes), the first 
{ ng of the eghtoonth dynasty 

*'bie 1s called ‘the daughter 
zotor, wily, aid mother of 9 lany’ 
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Bi gseh, 2istory of Ligypt, vol i 
i“ on Ast od ) Bat Pa: 

® Tbid p 278 

7 Se> the Denhn aler, vol v. pt 
jn pl 1 Thogsch denies that this 
is always tio ease but Waillanson 
Qn the author's Zerodotua, vol 11 
p_ 3A5), Bueh (Aneert Lyypt, p 
81), and Ganon ‘lievor (Ar erent 
Lyypt, p 277) agice im iegaiding 
Nelert-an-Aahmos ns 2 black 

® So Bneh (ise) and Jieyor 
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have ‘followed the example of his piedecessors, who, 
foreed by the Ilyksos to the south, had contracted 
marriages with the families of Edopan rulers,’ + Ths 
queen was certamly regarded as a personage of 1m- 


4 











alend (f Nef A 1 nes 


portance. She was called ‘the wife of the god Ammon,’? 
and ewyoyed some high post connected with the worship . 





? Biugsch J&istory of Lyypt,| wife of An mon’ (Rawlinson's He- 


1 Bneh Ise [s expression used hy ‘Goddess. 
yol 1 p 270 Whallanso1 renders (soot is, 401 1 p 3866, 2nd cd). 
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of that god at Thebes, Aalmes commemorated her 
upon Ins monuments;! durmg her son’s reign she 
held, for a time at any rate, the 1cims of power; while 
m after ages she was venerated as ‘ancestiess and 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty.’ ® 
The successor of Aahmes was his son by this Dthio- 
plan puncess; he bore the name of Amen hotep, 
ey, wlach is the Amenéph.las of Maactho? On 
his accession he took the throne name of Tser ka 1a; 
but he is more commonly known as Amen hotep the 
Virst Either he was of mmature age at the death of 
his father, and therefore placed at first under the 
guardianship of lus mother,! or else us attachment to 
her was such that he voluntarily associated her with 
himself in the government. Ter figme appears on Ins 
monuments, diawn with the utmost care and eclabo 
ration ;* she 1s joined with him in the worship of the 
gods; ° she is ‘the lady of the two lands,’ as he 1s the 
lord’ of them. Little is mown of the reign of 
Amendphis beyond the fact that, like his father, he led 
expeditions to the south, and waired both with the 
Cushites and the negroes, seeking still turther to extend 
the frontier of Egypt in a southern direction? Tt does 
not appear, however, that much success attended lus 
eflorts beyond the captme of some piisoners and 
some cattle Amen hotep was served by two officers, 
Aahmes, son of Abana, and another Aahmes named 


1 Denkmaler, vol \ pt hi pl 3 fulness in the iepresontationa of 


2 Brugsch, lee Aanen ip'ns 
S Ap Syneell Chronograph yo) Der hinaler vol vy pt m pl 1 
i pp 704,724 Thu pl 4e 


* Tha 18 the view gonerally| ° Zecords of the Past, vol iv P 
taken (Biugsch, Zhelory of Lgypt,|7 vol 1a p 9 Amen hotep also 
vol i, _p. 280 Ist od  Bnch, dx | employed Inmself in the ontas ze 
cient Egypt p 81) But there is| mont of the great temple at Karnak 
no appearance of extieme )outh 
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Pennishem, whose tombs have been found st Thebes.! 
Te took to wife an gyptan lady, named Aah hotep, 
@\* and had a son by her whom he called Thothmes, 


web BS 
= ft fl, the first prince of that 


celebrated name? According to 
Manetho,®? Amenéphis I, reigned 
no more than thirteen years 
The reien of Thothmes I., 
who succeeded Amendphis, and 
took the futher appellation of 
Aa-khepr ka ra, ,S @u, derives 
its chief distinction from the 
fact that, at this period of ther 
history, the Lgyptians for the 
first tune cariied their arms 
deep into Asia, over:unning 
Sylia, and even invading Meso- 
potamia, or the tract between 
the Tigns and the Lephiates. 
Ththerto the furthest | omt reached in this ducction had 
been Shauhen in Southern Palestine, a city assigned to 
the tbe of Simeon by Joshua, Invaders from the lower 
Mesopotamian region* had from time to tame matle their 
appearance in the bioad Syiian valleys and plaims, 
had drunk the waters of the O1ontes and the Jordan, 








Bust of Amondy his I 


' Seo the Dendmal vol v pt 
ur pl 124 

2 Thothmes means ‘Chid of 
‘Lhoth and 1s nealy equivalont to 
Aahmes ‘Child of the Moon since 
Thoth was 2 Moon god (see yol, 1 
pp 369 71) 

3 Ap Syncell Chronograpl vol 
i, p 70,4 Stictl) sperking, it is 
Chelios who ts gtyen this shoit 
regn But Chelnos, as the second 


lang of tho cighteonth dynisty, 
must iepiesont Amen-hotep I 

4 £g Chedor laomer, whc se two 
eapeditions alc mentioned m th» 
fomteenth chapter of Genesis and 
Kudw mabuk, who calls himself 
Apda Mar tu, 01 ‘Raxager of Syria’ 
(about Bc. 1600) See the aut ro1's 
Herodotus, vol 1 pp 447, 460, 
Sid ed. 
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ravaged the open country, and even perhaps destroyed 
the towns. But Syma was hitherto almost an undis 
covered region to the powerful people which, nur 
turing its strength m the Nile valley, had :emamed 
content with its own natural h nils and scarcely grasped 
al any conquests. A time was now come when tas 
comparative gmetude and absence of ambition weie 
about to cease, Provoked by the attack made upon 
her from the side of Asia, and smarting from the 
wounds inflicted upon her pride and her prospenty by 
the Hyksos during the period of then rule, Dzypt now 
set herself to retaliate, and for three centunes continued 
at mtervals to pour her armies into the Eastern con 
nent, aud to carry fire and sword over the extensive 
and populous regions which li between the Mediter 
ranean and the Zagros mountain 1ange, Thee is some 
uncertainty as to the extent of her conquests ; but no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained tl at for a space 
of three hundied years Ezypt was the most powerful 
and the most ageress.ve state that the world contained, 
and held a dominion that has as much right to be called 
an ‘Empire’ as the Assyrian, the Babylonian, or the 
Persian While Babylon a, ruled by Arab conquerors,! 
dechned in strength, and Assyria proper was merely 
strugghug into independcuce, Leypt put forth her am, 
and grasped the furest regions of the earths suface 
Thus commenced that struggle for predommance be 
tween north eastern Afiica and south western Asia, 
which lasted for above a thousand yeats, and was 
scarcely terminated until Rome appeared upon the 
scene, and reduced both the tivals under her world- 
wide sway. 


1 Thnd pp 448 0. 
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The period of aggresion upon Asia commenced with 
Thothmes I. ; but his As atic expedition was not his first 
. enterprise. Tle began his 

military career by an inva- 
sion of the countries upon the 
Upper Nile,! and contended 
in this region with the Lithio- 
pians and Nubians, ascending 
the course of the river wy 
a flotilla of ships, while } 
troops also, it is probab 
marched along the banks, 
and not only directmg the 
movements of his forces, but 
taking a personal pat in the 
encounters. On one occasion, 
Bust of Trothmes I. we are told, ‘his majesty be~ 

came more fiusvup than a panther,’ ? and placing au aun 
on the string directed it against the Nubian chief with so 
sure an aim, that it struck him and remained fixed m his 
knee, whereupon the chicf ‘fell faintmg down before 
the royal diadem.’® He was at once seized and made 
a prisoner , his followers were dispersed ; and he him- 
self was carried off on board the royal ship to the 
Egyptian capital, This victory was the precursor of 
others: everywhere ‘the An of Nubia were hewed in 
pieces, and scattered all over ther lands’ wll ‘ their 
stench filled the valleys’4 At last a general sub- 
mission was made, and a large tract of territory was 
ceded. The Egyptian frontier was pushed on from 





1 See the Records of the Past, Past yol vi p 10 
yol iv p 7, vol 11 p 10 8 Brugsch, Lac. 
2 Biugsch, Lhstery of Lgypt, 4 Ind p 286. 

sol. 1 p 200, Isted Records of the 
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Scmneh (Jab 21° 50’) to Tombos (lat. 19°), and a 
memorial was set up at this latter place,’ to mark the 
existmg extent of the empire southward A new 
officer was appomted to govern the newly annexed 
country, who was called ‘the 1ulet of Kush,’ and 
appears to have resided at Semnch.? 

The expedition against the South was followed, 
after no long interv.l, by sm imvasion of Asia To 
exact satisfaction from the races which had attacked 
Legypt, and for many years oppressed her, Thothmes 
marched an army through Palestine and Syia into 
Mesopotamia, engaged the natives of those regions in 
a long series of battles, and defeated them moro than 
once with great slaughter. A single captain boasts 
that in the course of the expedition he ‘took twenty- 
one hands,’® or, mm other words, killed twenty one men, 
besides capturmg a horse aud a chariot. If one man 
could do so much, what must have been the amount of 
injury intheted by the entire host! Egyptian armies, 
accoiding to Manetho,* were counted by hundreds of 
thousands; and even if for ‘hundreds’ we substitute 
‘tens,’ the result must have been a carnage and a deso- 
lation sufficiently distressing. ‘The use of the horse in 
war, which they had learned from their late conquerors,? 
added greatly to thar military efficiency and to them 


® That the ILyhksos mtioduced the 


1 A iopiesontation of the me- 
hoisa to Hpypt, though doubted 


moudlis given in the Denhmale, 


vol v. pt m pl 6 and a tinna- 
lation of't 10 mscitption upon it will 
Ye found in Biugschs deter y of 
Loypt, vol i pp 285 6, Ist ed, 

+ See Buryeeh thsto y of Egypt, 
vol 1 p 284, Ist ed 

3 See Records af the Past, vol sv 
py 7, pa 9 
oa. Ap Joseph Cont: Apion 1 14, 


hy M Obnbas (Ltudos sur lAn- 
tiguié istorque, p_416),18 tho 
por oul couclus on of Lpy ptologists 
The employ mont of hoses in wai 
Ty the Lgyptians as emly as the 
reign of Rahimes appoms fiom the 
iisetiption of Aahines, gon of A bana 
(2eem ds of the Past, vol vui p. 7; 
ym 6) 
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power of making distant campaigns. Though unskilful 
nideis, and therefore averse to the employment of 
cavalry on any extensive scale," they rapidly orgamsed 
a stiong force of chants, which engaged with success 
the similar organisations of the astern nations, and 
manifested a decided supenority over them, We 
must suppose that the Egyptian mechameal skill carmed 
to perfection in a short time the at of chariot making, 
and that they combined lightness with s rength mm ther 
vehicles to a 1emarkable degree ‘The chmate of 
Egypt seems also to have suited the horse in these 
early days; and so judicious were the Teyptian 
breeders that the natives of Judwa and Syria—nay, 
even the redoubted Ilittites themselves imported 
their horses and chariots from the valley of the Nile, 
and paid a price for them which implies high ox- 
cellence.? It 15 creditable to the sprit and adaptability 
of the Egyptian people, that they should so immediately 
have surpassed their teachers, and have been able ut 
onee to cay tu perfection a mode of warfare which 
was wholly new to them, while it had long been 
famiiar to their antagonists, 

When the king returned tammphant fom his 
Asiatic campaign,® with abundant booty and captives, 
he set up a tablet commemorative of his exploits,* 
and, to show his gratitude to the dive power which 
had protected him and given him the victory, pro 
ceeded further to enlaige and embellish the temple of 
Ammon at Thebes, commenced by Amenemhat I. and 


' On the employment of cavnhy{ ° Seo 1 Kangsa 28,20, 2 Cn 
by the Bay ptians to a cerfam ex }1 16 17 
tent, see M Chrbas' Ztuds, pp 5 Biugsch, isto: y of Lyypt, vol 
425 30, and compmie above, vol 1 |i p 295, Ist ed 
pp 449 50, 4 Thid p 206. 
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advanced by his son, Usurtasen, The temple at this 
time consisted merely of the cental cell, and a certam 
number of chambers, built at the sides, for the priests’ 
use Aahmes constructec the cloistered court in Jrout of 
the central cell,’ a buildiig 240 feet long by sixty-two 
broad, surrounding it by acolonnade, of wluch the sup 

ports were Osind pillais, or square piers with « colossal 
figure of Osiris in front. At either side of the granc 

portal, which gave entrarce to this building, he reac 
a granite obelisk, seventy five feet high, on which he 
commemorated his piety and is woiship of the gods 
ot heaven ? 

The reign of Thothmes I appcars to have been 
short,? though Manethoassigned him a period of twenty- 
one years+ He was married to a wife, Aahmes, who 
is thought to have been also his sister,® and had by 
her a daughter called ITasheps® or Hatasu, aaah ty 
and two sons, both of whom bore the same name a3 
thew father At his death the elda of the two sons 
ascended the throne, and ruled as Lhothmes nefer 
shan, taking also the additional epithet of Aa-khepn 
Cn 1a, Or—Qrmn, or or —QBY Le 1s known to modems 
as Thothmes IT, and had a reign which was bief a d 
undistinguished. After one expedition against the 
Arabs of the more northern parts of the Sinaitic penm- 
sula, undertaken for the purpose of staking terio1 ito 


1 See above, vol i p 297 ® The ieading ITashops, 0 Ta- 
® Yo. iepiesentetions of these shopsu, scoms generally profonied 
obelisks see Rosellim, Monwmenti hy Ugyptologists, (Buch, Ancent 
Storecr, pls xax xaxiy and Lep Zygypt, p 88, Biugse, Lstory of 
sius, Dendmadler, sol_v. pt. pl 6 | Ly spt, vol 1 pp 801 14, Ist ed 
5 Buch, Anerent Lyypt, p 883 Chabas, Ltudes, pp 161 76, &e ) 
ea 8 neell, Chronograph. vo | Professor Du nichen, howavor, still 
i p 71,6 uses the form IIatasu (See Zecor ds 
_ * Brugsch, History of Egypt, vol. | of the Vast, yol x. pp 13 10) 
i p 208, iat ed. 
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those incorngible marauders,! he seems to have given 
lunself up to a hfe of almost complete inactivity 
Ilis sister, Hatasu, appears to have acquired gicat 
influence over him, and to have been allowed to 
assume the royal title and take the leading part im 
the goveinment. Conjomlly, the brother and sister 
made various additions to the great temple of Ammon 
at Thebes, while at tie same time they busied them 
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selves with several other buildings of importance? 
The remaikable temple at Medinet Abou, described 
in the first volume of .he present work,® 1s attributed to 
this period, and was the result of their combined 
exeitions. Both the brother and the sister were (devo 
tees of Ammon, whem they identified with Khem,* 
and worshipped as the source of life and lord of heaven 
They also gave a promment position to the hon-goddess, 


1 Recon ds of the Past, vol. iy p & ® See abose, vol i pp 207 20 
? Bingach, History of Eyypt,| 4 See the Denhmnaler, pt in pl 
yol.1 p 800, Ist ed. 17, b,¢ 
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Pasht or Sckhet, whom they conjomed with Ammon 


and Khonsu ! 
Hatasu 18 suspected of having cherished an extreme 


lust of power, and of having sacrificed to 1 affection, 





Mead of Quies IT tasu 


and even décercy. The early death of her brother is 
laid at he. door ;? and it as certain that after Ins 
deecase she strove to obliterate his memory by erasing 
his name from the monuments, sometimes substituting 
her own name, or that of Ler father, in its place? 


' Donkmater, pt ri, pls 14 and family quaricls of the pnlaco is 
16 yoiled be tind the fact of the short 
® Brugsch Lhestory of Lyypt, vol | and ingloions r0ign of Thothmes IT’ 
1 p 802, Ist od Buch (Ancient | (Compme p 80) 
LEyypi, p 88) says ‘Probably ono} * See the Denxhmaler, pt ui pls 
of these 1eyoltims conspuacies aud { 16 and 21 
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She appears to have been a woman of great energy, 
and of a masculine mind, eleva, enterprising, vindic 
tive, and unscrupulous On the death of the second 
Thothmes, she took enlue possession of the throne, 
changed her name from TMatasu to Tatasu Khnvin 


Ammon, took the add tional throne name of Ra ma ka, 
of% tj, assumed male appmel and the style and tile 


of a king, occupied the royal tone, and allowed her 
young brother, whom she suffered to live, no better 
place than a seat upen her footstool She is con- 
stanily represented upon the monuments in male attire, 
often crowned with the tall plumes of Ammon ;? she 
calls herself ‘ the son of the sun,’ ‘the good god,’ ‘ the 
lord otf the two lands,’ ‘beloved of Ammon Ra, the 
god of Lings.’ She is not, however, wholly conastent 
m this assumption of the masculine character Soine 
times hei garb 1s that of a woman, her title ‘lady ;’ 
and her epithet, ‘beloved by Ammon,’ has the feminine 
suffix® It may perhaps have been difficult for the 
sculptois always to bear in mind that the sex of the 
sovereign from whom they icceived their commission 
was to be concealed. 

As sole monarch, Tatasu pushed forward her build 
ings with increased eneigy, and iapidly bronght to 
completion various works of importance, which sul 


1 Den? mide , pt m_ pls 220028 

2 Thnd pls 19 b, 22 4 

3 Uompmie Uhabas, Linvdes pp. 
161 2 ‘On semaiqueia que cette 
eine —affecte continuellument de 
ge 8e1\n des tities mascuhns elle 
est appelée fe 202 of non la seme, 
«uoique les prono ns personnels et 
possessifs qui la iepésentent dans 
les textes soeut géndialoment du 


fémimn , ces pistontions maseutines 
donnent lieu & des formules tis 

singulidies, e’est ainsi que, dans 
lexyession Sa Mapesté ellc-méme 

les termes Sa Mayesté sontle possesal 
masculin, et ils sont swisis du mo- 
nom fSumin elle meme, Vinglas 
Ths Mayest ; her self end nen compte 
de cette anomahwe 
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excite the travellers admiration, Ter edifices tre said 
to be among ‘the most tasteful, most complete and 
brilliant creations which ever left the hands of an 
Egyptian artist.’! She buili a temple, imposed on four 
steps, which 1s quite unique among Egyptian sluines, 
and is known now as that of Deir cl Bahiri? She 
erected obchsks at Thebes in the great temple of 
Ammon, which equal, alike in size and in delicacy of 
workmanship, the construct ons of any ovher monarch.’ 
She connected her temple, at once with the older 
erection of Usurtasen, and with the sacred stream of 
the Nile, by long avenues of cro sphinxes in a posture 
of repose.! She set up statues of herself m various 
places? and inseirbed her name upon the rocks of 
Assouan.® Iler favourite architect was an Egyptian 
named Semnut, the son of Kames and Ha neter, to 
whose memory she erected a monument which is now 
in the Berlin Museum 7 

But the most extraordinary of all the achievements 
of Queen Hatasu,and the one of which she seems {o have 
been most proud, was the establishment of a species of 
sovereignty over the distant land of Punt by means of 
a naval expedition ® on a scale of which we have no 
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3 Denkmaler pt ui pls 22 4 

4 Pumchen,] sc , Biugseh, Zs 
tny of Egypt, vol 1 p 801, Ist ed 
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© Thid pl 26 bs, q@ IIe she 
cnils herself ‘the beloved of Sati 
and Khun 1? (.e, Kyeph), 

7 ingsch, Lsto y of Lgypt, vol 
1 p 302, Ist od 

“The valuable wok of Di. 


givon a celoknity to this acl 
nont of Queen THrtasu, which it 
night not otherwise | aye obtamed 
is wok, important though it he, 
8 unfortunately incomplete several 
of the scenes connected with tho 
aapedition not homer 1emesented 
m it (Seo Ohabis, Zéudes sw 
CAntiquté hetorngque, lse) The 
aésumé of Dr, Dumehens wosk in 
the Records of the Past (vol x pp 
(4-20) falls very fo shout of the 
onginal, 
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trace in the eave: monuments. Five slups! at least, 
manned by thirty rowers each, and having on boud 
besides a crew of some ten or twelve, together with a 
detachment of Egyptian troops,” proceeded from some 
port on the weste1 cost of the Red Sea to the 
southern extremity of the gulf, and landed on the 
shores of Punt,’ the ‘Ta neter’ or ‘Toly Land ’"—the 
orginal seat of Athor and perhaps of Ammon—wheie 
a most fmendly reception was accorded them, The 
expedition was not of a hostile, but of a purely pacafic, 
character* A ugh official of the court accompamed 
the fleet as royal ambassador, and a profusion of 
presents for the chiefs of Punt were placed on board. 
The great object was to establish friendly relations, 
and secure both an immediate and also a continuous 
supply of the precious frankincense, which was con 
sumed largely by the Iigyptians in the worship of the 
gods, and was especi uly required at this time for the 
due honour of the great Ammon® The inhabitants 
were quite willing to barter their nghly valued product 
for the manufactmes aud for the corn of Egypt. They 
weie simple folk, hymg on stages built upon piles, 
im small cabins, which could be entered only by means 
of a ladder, generally built under the shadow of a 
grove of cocoanut paling, and in the numediate vicinity 


1 Sea Diuwichen’s Motle, Se , pl 1, 

2 The tivops ae not represented 
in the iehefs, but they are men 
tioned 1n the accompany 1ng inserip~ 
tions (pl 1, col 4, ke) 

3 On the doubt as to the position 
of Punt, see above pp 181 2 Dr 
Damehen s connection of the wod 
with ithe name of the Phoenicians 
(Peeni, Pumei) can seaicely be ad~ 
mntted 

4 It1s unfortunate that the ‘In 


troduetio V to Dr. Dumichen’s trans- 
lation of the legends accompanyn y 
the 1ehefs m the Zeca ds of the Last 
(vol 2 pp 11 12) should speak ot 
naval engagements,’ and of the 
‘subjugation and ‘ conquest’ of the 
lard of Punt as now oflecied Du 
nnchen hi nself gives no giound for 
theso ox passions 
5 Records of the Past sol x. p 
19; Brngsch, Lestony of Lyypt, \ol 
1 p 804, Ist ed 
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of the incense trees! It was among the objects of tle 
expedition {0 procure not only ineense, but a ecrtam 
pumber of the meense beamg tices, which the Egyp- 
tians hoped to naturale m thar own countiy, At 
thar request the natives sot to work, and dug up as 
many as thirty one of the tices, which they packed 
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with earth about the roots in baskets, and, having 
sling them on poles, so conveyed them to the ships, 
where they were placed upon the deck under an 
awning. Large quantities of the incense itself were 
also collected, and packed in sacks ticd at the mouth, 
which were piled on the decks im various places At 
the same time other valuable products of the ILoly 
Land were put on board, especially gold, silver, ivory, 
ebony, cassia, kohl or stibuun, apes, baboons, doys, 
slaves, und leopeid-skuus® A smgle tamed leopard 
or tigress seems to have been also embarked. Iomage 





1 Dumchon Foite, $e, pl 15 14, Biugsch, [istor y of Lyypt, vol 
2 Td pls 2 and 3 1 p 808, lst ed 
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avag done to the Queen of Laypt by Parihu, the loid of 
the country, and his misshapen wile,' who thus admitted 
the suzerainly of the Plaraohs; but at the same time 
it was distinctly stipulated that the peace and freedom 
of the land of Punt should be respectcd,? 

The return of the embissy with its wonderful and 
varied treastues was made a diy of rejoicing at Thebes 
Twelve Nile boas of she fuigest diversions conveyed 
the wanderers in a grand processio1 to the capital? 
The whole populauon came out to meet thom, A 
parade was made of the troops which had accompanied 
the expedition , the mecnse-trees, the strange animals, 
the many products of the distant countiy, were ex 
hibited; the tame leopard, with lis negro keeper, 
followed the soldicrs; natives of the 1emote region, 
called Tamahu, who had voluntarily accompanied the 
expedition on its return, performed therr war-dance ! 
A bull was sacrificed to Ainmon, and a new feast insti 
tuted® Tinally, to perpetuate the great occasion, and 
prevent its fading away fiom himan remembrance, the 
entire expedition was represented in an elaborate series 
ot rehefs on the walls of Iatasu’s new temple on the 
svestern side of Thebes, wheie they may slill be seen, 
not very much myured by time, by the curious traveller 
at the present day. 

After exereisimg the complete reyal authority for 
the space of fifteen years, Tatasu found herself under 
the necessity of admitting her younger brother to a 
share ia the kingd om, and allowed Ins name io appen 

ae 
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on public monuments m a seccndary aud subordi ite 
position! IIe had now probably reached te ase 0! 
sighteen or twenty years; wd his further ex lis’o1 
from the throne would have becn contimy o Myyp itn 
ideas. IIe was therefore acce ted into puters uy 5 
mt this tardy 1ecognition of his rights appe ws not 
o have contented him, and his subsequer corer 
hows that he bore a deep grucge aginst “1s too 
ealous guardian. Actuated by a strong and settled 
ummosity, he erased her name from her monumnents , 4 
md it is simply from the circumstance of his agen 4 
1ot having ¢ut deep enough that we are enabled to 
race Jus sister’s career without much diflicatty. 
Whether he proceeded to greater lengths, and directed 
tgainst her peison the ver geance which it, der thet 
i¢ wreaked upon her useripticns, 13 uncer ain The 
jot rule of the brother and the sister pews tot to 
have coitinued for above seven years ;" bu ‘woicthe 
Thothmes, after reaching manheod, drove ls s scr hy 
force from the throne, or whet] er she slept in: Osis 
in the ordinary course of nate, ‘we cannot (cll, le- 
ause the monuments are silent, 4 She was probably 
iol more than about forty years of asc ab her deecus 
The new king, Thothmes IL], owned if eng | 
fier yo long & minority, took the addtional (ile ol 
Vefer-Khepru—‘ the best of beetles? to distinguis) 
sam from lus father and brother, while at the same 
me he gave himself the throne- wme of Mcn-khepe-ra, 





1 Denkmalar, pt, in pl 28 soven yens oa toiwads f1 what 
2 Ibid pl 10 Ny onlled Jan twonty s cond ym 
® Thothn os TIT began to ici] (flid p 320) 
the fifteenth yon of his sister ‘Til p 8a 
vueh hocaunt dashisown fiftemt! |. © C1 tho and macto of thy 
you (Liugsch, iLiatory of Lyypt, | seo rb or beotl, m 614 sy oe 
al. ip 81d, Ist oil) Ils solaf b isn wiieh conrccod i wiht 9 
aign appons to have conmor cd} sm, sve vol 1) p 815,417,411, dc 
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osm @, ag a further distinctive appellation. Thothiacs 
has been called ‘the Alexander of Ngyptian history ;’+ 
and though the associations that ts epithet awakens 
transcend the facts of the case, and make the expression, 
in the judgment of sober criticism, seem exaggerated, 
yet still it places q sinking fact in a striking ight— 
Thothmes III was beyond a doubt the greatest of 
Egyptian conquerors. Devoid, s0 far as appears, of 
any talent for ogy unisition, as {a2 as possible removed 
from the rank aud posizon of an Alexander among 
persons gifted with raic admimshative capacity, he had 
at any rate this in common with the great Macedonian, 
that he carried the arms of one continent into the 
very centre of gnother, overcame al hostile opposition, 
and brought one of the gyeat kingdoms of Western Asia 
into at leash a nominal submission Considering the 
cizcumstances of the time, there is no doubt that lis 
expeditions, and the success which attended them, 
imply Ingh «military talent ;‘and though the general 
Instorian must decline to rank Im with the really 
great conquerors that the world has produced—the 
Alexanders; the Cresars, the Charlemagics—yet it must 
be readily allowed, and assertcd, that among Beyptian 
conquermg kyngs he holds the {ust place. No later 
monarch ever exceeded Jus glories; ‘hothmes III. 38 
the nearest historical approach to the ideal Sesostris,? 
the only Pharach who really penetrated with a hostile 
force deep into the +heart of Assyria,® and forced the 


* Biugach Tiistory y Of Egypt, those, Thothmes IIT fuimshed the 
vol i p 816, Ist eds most iaits 
2 The name Seaostiia no doubt| % Phothmos I, crossed tho Du- 
comes fiom Sosortosis a G ocised | pluates into Mosopotamia and 
form of Usmitason ‘The ideal fig no | fought battles thove, but retained no 
was composed by fmting'm one etha | hold of the jegion, Thothmes IIT, 
actions of all the chet Dgyptian | sooms to havo ¢ conquored the entire 
conquerors As the gieatist of| tiact as fa as the Khahour, and 
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great states of Western Asia to pay him tribute, if not 
even to acknowledge his suzcrainty. 

The independent public Ite of Thothmes (Men 
khepr-ra) appears to have commenced with the you 
which he reckoned as his twenty second — 1 herto he 
had remained in a subordinate position, under the 
tutelage, or’ ab any ‘rate the influence, of lus sister.! 
Now he was sole monarch, exthcr by her decease o1 her 
deposition, and had the uncontrolled direcuon of his 
own actions, The natural bert of Ins disposition at 
once displayed itself: he engaged in an aggressive war 
with the Asiauc nations Starting- hom an Egyptian 
post called Garu, or Zalu,” in the month named Phar 
inuthi, the cighth month of the Igyptian yea, rorre- 
sponding to our February, he invaded Palestina, with 
the object, as is distinctly stated, of ‘ex ending the 
frontiers of Egypt.by his victories.’® On the fow'th 
day of the next month, Pashons (March 21), the ann 
versary of his coronation and the firs day of his 
twenty third year, he arrived at Gaza, which was a 
strong city even at this catly Lime, and was regarded as 
the key of Sy1ia. ore, however, he met with no ve 
sistance, the ruler being friendly to him; and having 
rested his troops jor the mght, he marched out ou 

_ the fifth, and proceeded by the coast route to Juhant: 
(Jamnia?), where he held a council of war to de- 
termime by what line the advance should continue, 
‘According to the intelligence brought in by hs scouts, 


to havo loft.it to his auccossois, who the Inter Tloobpolia (Anceont - 
shold it down to tho timoof Amend | Lyypt, p. 87). Bit tho idontutich~ 
plus IV, Tho later Tzyptian | lion is vory uncortmn 
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the enemy was collected in a position near the city of 
Megiddo, probably in the great plain of [sdrailon, 
the ordinary battle field of the Palestinian nations 
They consisted of ‘all the people dwelling between 
the river of Dgypt on the one hand and the land of 
Naharain (Mesopotamia) on the other,’ the Charu 
(Synans) and the Katu being the principal! At their 
head was the king of Kadesh, a great Ilittite city on 
the Oronues? “The direct route ‘o Megidio, which 
_ passed by Aaluna and Taanach, was strongly guarded ; 
but Thothmes insisted on proceeding by this route, 

* instead of making a ddiour as wished by his captains. 
The event justified his audacity, Mogiddo was reached 
withm a week without loss or difficulty; and on the 
twenty second of Pashons (April 7) the Cgyptian king 
attacked and completely defeated his adversaries in a 
pitched battle, diving them in headlong fight from 
the position which they oceupied, and forcing them to 
take refuge within the walls of the city. The Syrian 
camp was taken, together with vast treasures in silver 
and gold; and the son of the king of Kadesh foll into 
Thothmes’ hands, Megiddo itself soon afterwards 
surrenderdd, as did the towns of Inumam, Anaugas, 
and Hurankal or Herinokol. As many as 924 chariots 
and above 5,900 prisons were captured ; and much 
booty in the precious metals, as well as -in flocks and 
herds, was carried cf! Thothmes returned to Egypt 
in triumph, and held a prolonged festival to Ammon 
Ra in Thebes, which he describes at great length in 
one of his inscrptions.8 


o cy 


1 Biugsch, IMstory of Loypt,|betwoon two Inanches of the 
vol. 1. p, 821, Ist ad. Cronies (Sea his Anevent Lyypt, 
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The success of Thothmes in this, his firs , campaign 
whetted Ins appelite for fresh conquests. Between his 
twenty-third and Ins twenty-ninth yems, for which his 
own annals are lacking, he must have been engaged in 
three distinct expeditions, since he styles the camp tign 
of the twenty ninth year lus fifth It appears trom 
the tomb inscription of Is caplam, Amcn-em-heb?* 
that one of these was in Southern Judasa, o1 the Negeb, 
while in another Thothmes carried the Egyp.ian arms 
into Northern Syfia, ravaged the country about Aleppo, 
threatened Carchemish, and even crossed the Cuphiates 
into Upper Mesopotamia, whence he canicd off 1 
number of prisoners. It was probably a this time 
that he first Came into contact with the Assyrians, who 
had recently made themselves independent of Babylon, 
and claimed at any rate the suzeramty over all Meso- 
potamia as far as the Euphratcs. No actual collision 
between the troops of Egy; t and Assyria, cither at 
this time or at any later period of Jus reign, 1s ro- 
corded; but his advance to Carchemish snd preten- 
sions 10 conquests beyond the Euphrates must have 
provoked the jealousy of ‘the Assyrian monarchs mud 
caused alarm to be felt at the Assyrian capital. [his 
was not now as sometimes supposed—Nimeveh, but 
Asshur (MKileh Sherghat). The Assyrian monarchs, 
till recently subject to Babylon, were not as yet vary 
mighty princes, the great palaces of Nimiud, Koyun- 
jik, and Khorsabad, which have attracted so much 
attention, m these later times, were not built; Nmevch, 
if it existed, was a provincial town of amall repute ; 
the kings, engaged in constant wars wath the great 
power of the South, found the maintenance of their 





1 Recon dg of the Past, vol ii. p.{ 7 Gaven by Biugsch in hw Zhe- 
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independence a task which taxed their strength to the 
ultermost, and had effected as yet no very important 
conquests, ‘The Dgyptian monarch, in extending his 
attacks into the Mesopolamian region, encountered no 
vory great danger, measured jus strength against that 
of no very powerful kingdom — Still, im advancing 
beyond the Euphrates, he was carrying Ins arms into 
unknown regions, al the distance of six or seven hun 
dred miles from his resonrees, and rigki 1g 9 encounter 
with the forces of an organised state such as did not 
exist in the long stretch of territory which lay between 
Egypt and the Great River. 

It 1s advisable, before proceeding further with the 
warlike expeditions of Thothmes IIT, to glance briefly 
at the gencral condilion of the countries lying inter 
mediate between Cgypt and the great Asiatic powers 
of the time, Assyria and Babylonia 

The strip of territory intervening between Egypt 
and Mounts Taurus and Amanus, bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the one hand, and the Buphrates and 
the Syro Arabian desert on the other, was m the time 
of Thothmes possessed by fowr principal nations. 
These were, in the south, the Khalu or Kharu, identi- 
fied by Dr Brugsch with the Phemecians,? but more 
probably a Syrian people; in the central parts, the 
Raten or Luten (Lydiws?); above them, towards the 
west, the Tahai or Zaln; towards the Euphrates, the 





1 No doubt poitions of the pate of the country north of Palos- 
county were occupied by the vay timo and the Tdomites hold tho 
ancient races of the Raphaim, Ana-~ | tiaat hatwaan the Dend Sen and 
lim, Zamzummim, and the hike,| the Gulf of Akabah The nano 
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races do not appear in the inscip-| Tittites aie the only Canaanitish 
tions, and must havo sunk 11t0 1m | nation of the Lgyptuian 1ecoids 
sigmfeance. The Amoutes me} * Iistory of Lyypt, vol, 1 pp. 
sometimes mentioned na possessing | 221 4, lst ed, 
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Khila, or Iittites. The country of the Kha u extended 
along the coast from the boundary of Teypt to a plac 
called Aup ox Aupa, which seems to have been in 
Northern Palestine,! but which cannot be identhed 
with any known site 1 mcluded withir ifs bordas 
the cities of Gazatu or Gazi, Ashkaluna or Asc dor, 
Aaluna (Ajalon?), Sharhana ot Sharuhen, Miketa o 
Mogiddo, Taanach, and Jaham (perhaps Jamma) Ils 
inhabitants were gddicted to mercantile pucsus’s, wid 
canicd on a brisk.trade with the Egyptians in timed of 
peace, being regarded by them as a respectable and 
civihsed people Their northern neighbows, the Ruten 
or Luten, held the valley of the Orontes and the coast 
tract as far as Aradus, among their towns were 
Kadesh, which seems to have been the capital, Aradus, 
Simyra, Argatu (Acre?), Anaugas, Inunam, and 
Herinokol They are represented as of a yellows) 
complexion, with Jewish featmes and black bends 
and hair It does not appear that they were a very 
numerous people ; but they | ossessed a civilisation ol 
a toleably Ingh type, fought in chariots that wer 
cither pamted or covercd with platcs of gold, used von 
aymour, had furmture of cedar wood inluid with ivory, 
and manufactured gold and silver vessels ol cleg ut 
forms and delicately chased? he country of the 
Tahai, which reached fiom a little noth of Aracus to 
the Taurus mountain-range, furnished corn and wine in 
vast abundance,® ag well as incense, balsam, honey, 
iron, lead, and various kinds of precious stones * Com 
pared with the Kharu, Ra'en, and Kuuta, the prople 
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were unimportant Last of the Tahai and north-cast 
of the Ruten, reaching from the Antilibanus to the 
Luphrates, was the great nation of the Tlittites, with 
thew capital at Kartcamasha, or Carchemish, on the 
right bank of the great mver. ‘Their country is called 
in the inscriptions ‘tle preat land of. the Khita’! Its 
chief cities, besides Carchenush, were Khirabu (Aleppo), 
Taaanta, Parika, Khisasap, and Sarapaina.? The in 
habitants were fully as civilised as thar neighbours, 
and at the same time more warlike. They had pos- 
sessed from a remote anuquity a fom of picture 
whiting, which is found not only in their own proper 
country, but im various parts of Western Asia,® {rom 
Cappadocia to the shores of the Zgean. In war the 
arm whereto the Khita mainly trusted was the chariot- 
force Their chariots carried three each—two warriors 
and the charioteer +~~whereas the Dgyptian chariots car 
ried two only; and they could bring into the field as 
many as 2,500.8 Of all the Syrm nations, the Khita 
were the most powerful , wid they 1 untamed a sepinabe 
national existence down to the time of the Sargonids. 

Across the Euphrates, the rolling plain at the foot 
of the high mountains—the Padaun Aiam of Scripture 
~-seems to have been known as Naharain, or ‘the 
lind of the two rivers;’ but the people appear to 
have been regarded by the Egyptians as Assyrians. 
There 1s no reason to believe that they were Assyrians 
in race ; but it is not unlikely that, even at this early 
time, the Assyrian monarchs, who had thrown off the 
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yoke of Babylon, claimed a suzeramty over the upper 
Mesopotamian tribes, as Babylon did over those of the 
lower region. In reality, the uibes were Seythic,! and 
belonged chiefly to the two races of the Nahiri and 
Comukha, they. possessed little mtcrnal organisation, 
and were unable to offer any serious or prolonged re 
sistance to the forces of u-her Egypt or Assyria. 
Fluctuating between the two great powers for centuries, 
they were at length swallowed up by the nearer and 
stronger of the two, the Assyrians, who absorbed and 
assimilated them towards the middle of the muth 
century before our era.” 

Tn his fifth campaign, which fell into his twenty 
ninth year, Thothmes directed Ins attack against the 
cities of the Syrian coast, tcok and spoiled Tunep, 
ravaged the land of Zahi, cut down the fruit tices, 
carried off the crops, and, having laden his fleet witli 
a variely of precious objects, suled back to Dgypt?® 
The next year he turned lus arms against the more 
northern Ruien, took and plundered Kadesh, Simyra, 
and Aradus, emptied the magazines of their gain, and, 
to secure the permanent submission of the country, 
carried of as hostages a number of the young princes, 
whom he thenceforth retained in gypt, requiring their 
relations to replace any who died by some other 
member of their.family.* 

‘A place called Tansatu on the shores of the lake 
Nesrana was the chief object of atfack-in the ensuing 
year. Tt was captured without difficulty, and yielded 
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a booty of 494 prisoners of war and thirleen chariots t 
It is remarkable that explous of apparently such little 
importance should have been placed on record by the 
Leyptian monarchs with such particularity and exact- 
ness; but the fact scems to be that large populations 
did not exist in Syria at Uus period ,? a vast number of 
pelty chicfs divided the land among them, each ruling 
in his own small town or village; if confeleiations 
existed, they were of the loosest character; and it was 
seldom that even a temporary league united the forces 
of any large number of cilics, Thus the wars of the 
Egyptians in Syria were carried on, in the main, not by 
great victories over numerous bodies of troops, but by 
a multitude of small successes and petty engagements, 
insignificant separately, but ‘n the aggregate suflicing 
to produce the subm ssion of the mhabitants 

Of all the campaigns of ‘Thothmes, Ins cighth, that 
of hus thirty third year, was probably the most :mpor- 
tant. Starting from the country of the Ruten,® he in 
this expedition directed Ins attack upon the Mesupo- 
timian region, wlic1 he ravaged far and wide, con 
quermg the towns, and ‘reducing to a level plain the 
strong places of the miserable land of Naharain,’ 4 
capturing thirty kings or chicfs, and erecting two 
tablets in the region to indica e its conquest ® It 1s 
possible that he even crossed the Tigris into the Zeb 
region, since he relatos that on his retin he passed 


through the town of Ni, or Nini, which some of 
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the best modern authorities! identify with Nineveh 
Tribute was certainly brought hum about this time 
from the ‘ king of Asshur’? as well as from ‘the prmce 
of Senkara,® and the tribute included blue stone 
(lapis lazuli) from Babylon, and bitumen from Is or 
Hit 4 Jt is not to be supposed that cither Assyria or 
Babylonia was conquered; but a rad was mace mto 
the heart of Western Asia which apres d iewmoar on 
every side Assyria was actually deprived of a portion 
of her territory; some of her citics were tempouarily, 
others perhaps permanently, occupied ,° the king lim- 
self, in Ins fastnesy of Asshur, was smitien with fear, 
and bought off the hostility of the mvader by gifts 
which were regarded as a ‘tiibute,’ and which were 
repeated year after year. Liven at the distant Senkara, 
south of Babylon, alarm was felt, and an embassy was 


sent 10 propitiate the conqueror by a present 
A curious episode of this expedition is related by 
the captain, Amenemheb, m the inscription upon lus 


tomb ° 
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the elephant haunted the woods and jungles of the 
Mesopotamian region, as he does now those of the 
penmsula of Hindustai. In the naghbouhood of Ni 
or Nini, large herds of the uncoyth animal were io be 
met with; and Thothmes found leisure, in the mter 
vals of his military operations, to hunt and kill no 
fewer than 120 clephants, and obtained their tusks. 
On one occasion, however, he was exposed to ‘great 
danger The ‘rogue’ or leading elephant of a herd 
made a rush upon the royal sportsman, and would 
probably have killed him, had not Amenemheb drawn 
its rage upon himself by inflicting a wound upon its 
trunk, and so saved his master 

The Mesopotamian campaign of Thothmes’ thirty 
third year was followed by one or two more in the 
same country, which riveted the Egyptian yoke upon 
the more western portion of the district, but do not 
appear to have much affected the more eastern parts 
of the territory. Nothing fur her is heard of Ni or 
Nini; no more elephants are hunted; no more tr 
bute arives from Senkara , the Naharain, over which 
Thothmes permanently reigned, appears to have been 
Imnited to the tract ketween the Duphrates and the 
Khabour, east of which Is remains cease to be 
found It was not a part of his policy to measme his 
strength against that of cither of the greal Mesopo- 
tamian kingdoms, much less to attempt the conquest 
of the entire territory between the Mons Masius and 
the Persian Gult Il2 was really content a little to 
outdo the warlike exp.ous of lus father, Thothmes I., 
and aimed simply at making the Khabour, instead of 
the Euphrates, the eastern hmit of the empire. 

The later campaigns of the great Thothmes were 
almost entirely in regions which he had previously 
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overrun, and were undeilaken to subdue revolt, to 
compel the payment of tribute, or to chastise marauders. 
Expeditions of this kind occupied the monarch almost 
continuously until his fortict. year,t when he appears 
to have allowed himself a res} fiom his military labours, 
and to have turned his attention to inscriptions, obe 

hsks, and buildings With an elaboration worthy of 
all praise, though somewhat wearisome to the student 
of ius times, he placed on record, at Karnak and else- 
where, all the details of his several campaigns, all the 
particulars of the booties which he bore away, and of 
the iributes which he exacted fiom the various nations 
under his rule? It appears that, in the way of tribute 
or booty, he carried off from the subject countries 
above 11,000 captives, 1,670 chariots, 3,639 horses, 
4,491 of the larger cattle, more than 35,000 goats, 
silver to the amount of 8,94C pounds, and gold to the 
amount of 9,054 pounds Te also brought into Leypt 
from the conquered lands enormous quantitics of corn 
and wine, together with incense, balsam, honey, ivory, 
ebony, and other rare woods, lapis-lazuli and other 
precious stones, furniture, statues, vases, dishes, basins, 
tent poles, bows, habergeons, fruit-trees, live birds, and 
monkeys! With a curiosity that was insatiable he 
noted all that was strange or unusual in the lands 
which he visited, and sought Lo introduce each novelty 
into his own proper country. Two unknown kinds of 
birds, and a variety of the goose, which he found in 
Mesopotamia and transported thence to the valley of 


1 Distinct weord 19 found of ox~ | soventh, and forticth (P) 
editions the thity fourth, thirty- | ? Tor t1e particulara, see Recur ds 
ifth, thinty eighth, and thn tyinth of the Past, vol upp 21 52, ant 
yens (Bingsch, pp 336, 887, 830, | Biugsch, Zsfory of Ly spt, vol, 1 
840)+ and others appum to have pp. 826 44, Ist od. 
belonged to tho thnty sixth, thn ty- 
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the Nile, are sud to have been ‘dearer to the king 
than anything else.’ Ths artists had orders to make 
carelul studies of the various objects, and to represent 
them faithfully upon lus monuments Wesec on these 
* water lilies as high as trees, plants of a growth hke 
cactuses, all sorts of trees and shrubs, Icaves, flowers, 
and fruits, cluding melons and pomegranates ; oxen 
and calves also figure and amo them a wonderful 
animal with three horns ‘There arc lkewise herons, 
sparrow hawks, geese, and doves. All these objects 
appear gaily mtermixed in the pictures, as suited the 
simple childlike conception of the’ primitive ‘artist’? 
An inscription tells the intention of the monarch: 
‘Tere are all sorts of plants and all sorts of flowers of 
the Holy Land, wich the k ng discovered when he 
went to the land of Ruten to conquer it. Thus says 
the kmg “I swear by the sun, and I call to witness 
my father Ammor, that all is plain truth; there 1s no 
trace of deception in that which I relate. What the 
splendid soil brings forth m the way of productions, 
T have had portrayed in these pictures, with the 
intention of offermg them to my father Aimmon, as 
a memorial for all times.”’ 

Among the numerous inscriptions of this great 
king, none 13 more remarkable than thal which adorns 
one of the chambers added by him to the grand temple 
of Ammon at Thebes, whereby he sct forth his sup 
posed connection with those monarchs of the Old 
iumpwe whom he acknowledged as legitimate occu 
pants of the Lgyptian throne ‘I'o Thothmes IIL. be 
longs the credit of being the first, so far as we know, 
to attempt the task of arranging the old kings in some- 





1 Brugach, Hist. of Egypt, vol ip 834, Iatod * Ibid pp. 807 8, 
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thing hike chronological order. What matenals he 
possessed for the work, what amount of labour he 
expended upon 1t, how far 1t was an histomeal, how 
far an arbitrary arrangement, are points upon which 
various opmions may be held; but 1 1s incontestable 
that out of the chaos of the past he eduecd a cerlam 
method and order, which mits mam features came to 
be recognised by the Egyptians themselves us suthen 
tic and authontative Sixty kings, commencing with 
Seneferu, and comprising Assa, Pep, several Autefs, 
Mentuhoteps, and Usurtasens, were exhibited in a con 
secutive series as ancestois of the reigning Pharaoh, 
who represented himself as making offermgs to them, 
and thus acknowledged at once their ancestral relation 
to himself and their divmity! The ‘ Great Tablet of 
Karnak,’ as it is called, must vwaysiemain among the 
most important of those documents upon which the 
arrangement of the early history of Lgypt depends; 
and though by many us value is thought to be sm- 
passed by later and fuller lists, there will always be 
some to whom, on account of its antiquity, 1 will 
approve itself as the most important and most trust- 
worthy of all the carly catalogues of kings. 

Besides distinguishing lumself as a wanioi, ag a 
record writer, as a natural historian, and as a genealo- 
gist, Thothmes III was one of the greatest of Leyptian 
buldeis and patrons of art The great temple of 
Ammon at Thebes was the spacial object. of his foster- 
ing care; and he began Ins carcer ol builder and 
restorer by repairing the damages which hus sister, 
Hatasu, had inflicted on that glorious edifice to gratily 


1 See Lonoimant, Manuel @ ITis P 887, Ist ed ; Dovérin, No welle 
toe Ancienno, vol. i_ pp 826-6 Tuble d Abydos, p G (Loris, 1865) , 
Biugsch, History of Egypt, yol 1 &e. 
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her dishke of her brother, Thothmes IL, and her 
father, Thothmes J. Statues of Thothmes I and his 
father, Amendphis, which Tatasn had thrown down, 
were re-erected by Thothmes III. before the southern. 
propylea of the temple m the first year of his inde 
pendent reign The central sanctuary, which Usur- 
tasen I, had built in common stone,” was next replaccd 
by the present gramte edifice under the directions of 
the young prince, who then proceeded to build, in rear 
of the old temple, a magnificent hall, or pillared 
chamber, of dimensions previously unknown in Egypt. 
This edifice was an oblong square, 143 feet long by 
fifty-five feet wide, or nearly half as large again as the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral? The whole of this 
apartment was roofed m with slabs of solid stone ; two 
rows of circular pillars thirty fect m height supported 
the central part, dividing it into thice avenues, while 
on each side of the pillas was a row of square piers, 
still further extending the width of the chamber, and 
breaking it up into five long vistas. In connection 
with this noble hall, on three sides of it, north, east, 
and south, Thothmes erected further chambers and 
corridors, one of the former, situated towards the 
south, contaming that ‘Great ‘Table of Karnak’ which 
was (lescribed in the last paragraph 

Thothines also added propylwa to the temple on 
the south,’ and erected in front of it two, or perhaps 





1 Biugach, History of Lgym,) the MHe'l of Thothmes was 7,865 
sol 1 p 380, Ist od squeas feat 

2 See above, p. 149, 4 Seo above vol i pp. 220 80 

2 The nave of Oantabmy Cathe | and compare Teigusson Jhstmy of 
dral 1s 184 feet in length and, ox-| Architecture, vol i pp. 106 7, Ist 
cluding the aisles foty fect in | ed 
‘breadth, so that its aiea 13 5300! * Biugach, Wstory of Lyypt, vol. 
feet Add one half, aud the iesult|1 p, 886, lst ed 
is 8,040 squnie feet The men of 
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yur, immense obelisks A :cordiig to an i iscription 
Inch 1s slill extant, two of these monoli as ca hed 
1@ quite unparalled and Umost me chble heh of 
08 cubits, or 162 feet, and must hive we'e] cd 700 
r 800 tons. ‘Two, of which one stands to his diy 
efore the Chirch of St John Tafccan 11 Rone, 
ttamed certainly the he git of 05 fret, ud we pled 
50 tons? These last were inscabed wot) * ae 
lyphics which declaed: ‘Che k ng las raped ese 
nmense obclisks to the god Amunon, in the orecou 6 
f the house of the god, on the sol of Ape, as the first 
eginning of the erection of immense obelisks in 
rebes’® Finally, tow uds the close of his rewn, be 
repaired and re-erceted m fioit of the temple v second 
nage of Ins fadher, whiqh Hatast had thiown dow 1, 
ud, ether a this time o at some other, le tlso 
dorncd the building with statucs of Timsell, whic 
re colossal and full of dignity 4 
Other erections of thiy listhiguishes qionaich te 
the cnclosure of the temple of tie Strat) [che oo as! 
ind the obehisks belongiiz to ¢ same buildire, wana 
the irony of late has now temoved to Rome, Engla cy 
nd Amerna,® ticlenpeol Pay ubat Niches, the 


1 Ae ilo Tittaar olol sk, whid Tilyo 880 6 awa 
sonly 105 tectlag) Pasborosa fspeeo ft om oa ole y 
mated to weigh 450 toa (Dewy fort oaglyna oy ea as 
on del Lgypte Antiqua és) y 1a rails KH o1g 1 ew ig 
p+ 229, nob) th wagi > on |? owls ddais wo with 
wore than half aa high agam © 1d)" he is dt cpett nz 
ublu lust olen claigu fq? ]P. 87 8) 

376 tons) and woull probidly bs > OM, alncrent Taypt poy 
smadenbly myo tim uit wl 8 he woo cb las kow 4 
yore 18 bleay8 contun ppm |] O purser la woo age 
etwen the hoght and £ o size at} nudy x ip by * tha sil ow 


110 hase Woapoia Argus a tuo star L 
2 Sco nbovo val fp 23 thon ty Alvuoay wooo thy 
5 Thugsch, Isto y of Lyypl, vol [1 aaa Ltelice Wy A qratt 
p 404, lst ed (ily 1880) one over a the 
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small temple at Medinet Abou; a témple to Kneph, 
adorned with obclisks, at Tlephanting ;+ and a series 
of temples and monuments al Ombos, Esuch, Abydos, 
Coptos, Denderah, Dileithyia, Let montlus, and Memphis 
in Dgypl, and at Amada, Corle, Talmis, Psclas, Senneh, 
and Koummeh in Nubia? Large remains still exist 
in the Koummeh and Semnch temples,’ where Tho h- 
mes worships Totun, the Nubian Kneph, in conjunction 
with Usmlasen IIL, lus own ancestor. There are also 
extensive ruins of Jus great buildings at Dendcerah, 
Ombos, and Napata. Altogether, Thothmes IT 1s 
pronounced to have ‘left more monuments than any 
other Pharaoh, cxcepling Rameses TI,’ and, though 
occasionally showing Inmsell, as a builder, somewhat 
capucious and whimsical, yeb still, on the whole, to 
have worked in ‘a pure style,’ and proved that he wag 
‘not deficient im good taste.’ * 

There 1s reason to believe that the great construc- 
tions of this mighty monarch were, in part at least, the 
product of foreed laxonrs Doub less his eleven thon 
sand captives® were for the most part held m slivery, 
and compelled to cmploy thar energies im helping 
towards the accom lishment of those grand works 
which us active nnd wis continually engaged im 
devismg We find mong the momnnents of Ins time 


Thanes inbanknent, wiile the — § As will bo soon by consulti ig 
otha 1s on ats way to tha United the Dendindla, pt in pls 47 69 
States of America On tho othe: hand, little is left of 
1 The obelisk hionght to England the templo built by Thothmcs at 
by the Duke of Nowthumboland, Ve phantiié, wluch, in the mo of 
and long an o1namont of Sion Hose, the Dieich expedition, was mag uh 
belonged er.enally to this locity jter. ard vemly complete (bee 
2 Spo Willanson im the antiois} Bingse 1, Zlstory of Lyypt, vol. 1. 
He ofotus, vol ii p 357, Sid ed ,| p 3b, Ist ed ) 
Biugsch, Zhestory of Lyypt, vol + 4 Wallanson im the author's Ze o- 
pp 306 7, lat ed , Buch, Aneznt | dotus, 18a 
Lg ypt, p 102 ® Sce above, page 237. 
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a representation 1 of the mode in which tl] ¢ services of 
these foreign bondsmen were made tu stbseive the 
glory of the Pharaoh who had catwd them away 
captive. Some are seen kneading and cuttiig up the 
clay; others bear them water from a noghboum, 
pool; others again, with the assistance of a woodun 
mould, shape the clay into bucks, which aethen tak 
and placed in long rows to diy; finally, when the 
bricks are suffiaently had, the highest class of labourers 
proceed to bmld them into wills, All the wok iy 
performed under the eyes of taskmasters aimed with 
sticks, who address the labourers with the woids: 
‘The ‘stick is in my hand. Be not idle’ Over the 
whole as an inscuption which says: ‘lee are to be 
seen the prisoners, which have been carnicd away as 
living captives in very great numbers, they woik at 
the building with active fingers; their overseeigs are 
in sight; they msist with vehemence (on the others 
labouring), obeying the o:ders of the great ski ld 
lord (2¢ the head architec), who preser bes to om 
the works, and gives directions to the mesters, they 
are rewarded with wine aid all kinds of good dishes ; 
they perform then service with a mind full of love for 
the king; they build for Thothmes Ramen khepr a 
Tloly of Tohes for tle pods. May it be rewadcd to 
lim through a rai ge of many years.’ ? 

The scene as so graphic the words are so forcible 
and suitable—that many hive recognised in this 1¢- 
markable picture an actual representation of ile 
oppressed Lebrews ® woikmg wid the tyrants who 

1 Denkmaler, vol y pt mm y 1p 76 ‘ 
40 A. ieduced diawiig ol the + As Rosollim Afonuments Cuih, 
scone 1s given im the authors Zero vol n p 21) Tergstontong Acgy- 


doius vol un p 214, Sid el plenrnd More p 80(1, 1), Kits, 
* Biugach, Iltstory of Lyspt, vol Ihistory of the Old Covenant, yol 
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‘made their lives bilter wth hard bondage in mortar 
and in brick,’ beatirg them aid ak using them, so that 
all the service, where they mide them serve, was 
with rigour ,’+ but the best cities of the present day ? 
ae of opmon tial, hough {1¢ work is an excellent 
illustration of the soit of Jule led by the Israchies under 
the Pharaohs who oppressed them, yet, m point of fact, 
it depicts not their suflerings, but those of quite a 
d ffervent people The labomers were persons whom 
Thothmes had carr ed off in his wars the captives of 
lus bow and of lus spear not members of a despised 
race, which he had mherited wih his other subjects 
fiom his forefathers ; thei: counlenances have a Semitic 
cast, but are cerlanly not markedly Jewish; and the 
general character of their physiognomy 1s very different 
from that of the Jews They have lyght hair, and 11 
several instances blue eyes ; 8 they are as shght in frame 
as the Egyptians themselves, and 11 few instances do 
they wear a beard. While, therefore, we mist Jook 
with special interest on a wor's which brings efore us 
the sort of suffering that befill the Israch es in their 
hard bondage in Tgypt, we are bound to regard it as 
bearmg only indirectly on this subject, and as primarily 
iDustrative only of the mode in which prisoners of war 
were treated by the Dgyptians in tle palmiest days ol 
the Impure 

It may be asked however, with some excuse for 
the question, what was the condition of the Isiachtes 
at this time? Were they sull in Leypt, or had they 
already gone foith? Did or did not Thothmes III 





uu. p 162, Kahsch, Comment on 98, Bingach, Testor y of Lyypt vol 

frodus p. 9; Palmer, Lyyptian 2 pp 375 6, &e, lated.  Wilkin~ 

Chromeles, yol.i Intioduction, p son took tho eame yew (Raw lin- 

xX : sows Jf; odotus, vol ii p xv) 
1Dx i ld * Gio the repesentation in the 
3 Soe Bich, Ancient Eyypt, p Donkmdlu, pt ui pl 10 
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stand in any peculiar relation 19 them? An undying 
interest attaches to the Iebrew race, and Egypt herself 
derives from her connection with the ¢ peculiae people’ 
more than half the attractiveness which she possesses 
for the general public Without tus, she might still, 
though her antiquity and her mystaious ress, draw to 
herself the regads of the recluse student, of the plilo 
logst, and the antiquarian, but to the masses she 
would be simply an emp re dead and gone, a closcd 
page of old world lustory, the ‘shadow of a great 
name,’ and nothing more. It 1s because ‘Israel so 
journed in Egypt,’! and the house of Jacob among ‘a 
people of strange language ’*—it is bccanse the life and 
character of the Jewish 1ace were indelibly impressed. 
and coloured by thew long residence m that wonder ful 
land, and their long contact wilt the wondeifal Egyp 
t an nation—it is because for nearly cightcen centuries 
the lnstories of Caypt and Palestine were imtermixed, 
and the Hebrew and Leyptian aces acted and re acted 
one upon the other, tial the world at large does not 
reeud Dgyptology with mdiffere ice, or turn a deaf ear 
to those who seck to instruct 1b upon Meyptim matters, 
Natinally, ita» at the points of contact between Layp 
tian and Ilebrew history that the mberest of the forme 
culmiates; and the histor of Ngypt, when he 
ieaches the probable penod of the scvittde and 
the Exodus, is beund to throw as much light as he 
possibly can on the time and cneumstanas of then 
occurrence 

We lJave expressed our opimon that Toseph was 
probably the nunister of Ape, the last Shepherd king, 
aid that the sons of Jacob entered Leypt from Pales 
tine under this monarch? Tosptably reecived by a 





1 Deut xxvii 5, ?Psen 1 + Seo above, pp 203 6, 
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people of the same pastor’ habits with themselves, 
the Israchtes occupied the land of Goshen, a portion 
of the Tanitic nome,! lying between the Sebennytic 
and Pelusiae branches of the Nile, where they fed their 
own flocks, and at the time si pern ended the herds 
belonging to the Egyptian king? I{ Joseph lived, as 
Is commonly suppose 1, about seventy years after this 
event, he must have long outhyed Apept, whose ent 1¢ 
rega is estimated av sixty one yeas’ Probably he 
died under Aahmes, about Bc 1000, having of course 
lost his position of ‘lord over the whole land,’ 4 when 
tle Shepherd dommion fell, but having left an undying 
name, which long protected his kinsmen For many 
yeas they hved peaceably and undisturbed m_ the 
region essigned them, where they ‘were fruitful, and 
jnacased abundantly and multiplied, and waxed ex 
ceeding mighty,’ tnul the land (wes filled with them 5 
At leagth a ‘new king arose up over Leypt, which 
knew not Joseph’® The only question which can 
-propeily be iaised at this period of the history 1— 
Who was this? Was Thothmes LIL, or was any one 
of his predecessors of the eighteenth dynasty, the ‘new 
king, and had the oppression of the Tsiaclies now 
begun, o1 were they still hying m the quiet and ictired 
position which they occupied Jrom the fist, ‘serving ’ 
the Cgyptians,” but not ill treated by them? Chrono 
logical considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
severe oppression had nol yet beeun. It was conse 
quent on the very great multiplication of the Israelites, 


Wah rendered them formdahlo to Leypt, and this 
ear etins 


' See Biugsehs map accompany | graph p 61 n 
ing the second volume of the Lng 4 (ren vln 6, 
Ish translation of his 7hstor y 87a 17 

2 Gen xhn 6 © Thid vuse 8 

5 Manotho ap Syncell, Chrono | 7 Gen ay, 18. 
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multiplication required time for its development, and 
cannot reasonably be thought to have attuned such 
proportions as to call for severe measures of 1epression 
in the century, or centmy ad a quarter, which ]ad 
intervened between the regu of Apepr and cat ot 
Thothmes TI! The ‘new king’ must be looked for 
at a date considerably later than that of this monach, 
and we must regard ‘Thothmes and all the eather kings 
of this dynasty as Pharaohs undct whose sway the 
nascent people remained quietly in Goshen, rapidly 
multiplying and increasing, but not to such an extent 
as to draw upon them, as yel, the jealous fear of ther 
sovercign 

Among the inscriptions of Thothmes are some wh ch 
seem to ascribe to him a series of victories over the 
nations of the south,? as well as over those of the north 
and the north cast; but his own anuals are so nearly 
complete, and his own constant presence with the forces 
engaged 11 Syria and Mesopotimia 15 so distinctly 
marked, that 11 seems mmpossiple to view these sou hern 
victors as gained by the monmh in person. They 
were the fruit, it is probable, of campaigns carricd on 
by his generals in the opposite quarter to that ag ist 
which his own efforts were divected cam aigns which 
resulted in the capture of numerous prisoncrs and the 
carrying off of much booty, but which did not add any 
new provinee to the Lmpire. 

According to one wiiler, the marilime successes of 





' The generations fiom Apepi to shoit, mobably not excceding five 


Thot ames IIT are five, which would 
probably amount im Egypt to 126 
yems The tiathtional numbers up 
to the accessiy1 of ‘Thothmes tt 
ne (G1 + 267184 21=) 120 yems 
Tho ieign of ‘Thothmes TH, was 


01 8 X Jens 
® Records of the Past, vol it p 
34 par 22, Liugach, Shatory of 
Egypt vol p 863, Ist ot 
5 Tiupsch, Jdeslory of Ty spt 
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Thothmes were alnost moie remarkable than those 
which he gained by land, ‘ One perceives,’ says M 
Lenormant,! ‘by the ansemption upon the stélé of 
Thebes that the fleets of the gteat Pharaoh, afler 
having first conquered Cyprus and Crete, had futher 
subjected to his seeptie the islands of the southern 
Archipelago, a considerable portion of the seaboard of 
Greece aid of Asia Minor, and even perhaps the lower 
exticmity of Italy Tt appeais to me that onc ought 
to conclude from the same monument that the war 
vessels of Thothmes [II, penetrated pretty frequently 
into the waters of the Black Sea, where I[erodotus 
pretends that the Leyptuaus had before this founded a 
colony in Colchis for the working of the mines,? T am, 
in fact, disposed to recognise the ancestors of the 
Germanic Ases-—the descendants of the Ashkenaz of 
Genesis x.—at this time dwellers on the Palus Maotis 
—in one of the tuibes enumerated among the northern 
peoples who paid tribute to the fleet of Thothmes. Tn 
auother ducctiun the sane force hed made tne autho- 
nity of Egypt to be acknowledged along the entire sea- 
board of Libya Memoniuls of the rag. of Thothmes 
III have been found 1 Cherchell in Algetia ; anc it 1s 
not at all impossible that they really mak the hm 
whereto the power of {his prmee extended on the 
north coast of Anica’ 

Now, it is certaii that Thothmes was accompanied 
and supported by a considerable fleel mm several of lus 


' Manel d Ihstoie Anerenne, | enitory According to him, tho 
vol i pp SA0 7 folony wh sel. Sesost. s left bel nd 

2 Tleodotus says nothing aboit him consisted of soldieia who had 
the ‘worhiig of the mines, avd accompanied him on an expedition 
does not cve notice the ex stenco by land agamst Scytina and ‘I hace 
of mineral tieasuics m the Cclubuan (ITerod, 1. 1028 ) 
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expeditions into dyna ,! and it 1s not at all improbable 
that he extended his dommo. over the island of 
Cyprus, which at a much less flourishing period was 
conquered and held by Amasis? But tie extended 
maritime dom nion assigned to lim im this passage 
scarcely rests on any secwe or stable foundation, [tas 
not aecepted by the more sober ol modern Ley dtolo 
gists,® nor can 1t be said to have probabihty in its favorr 
The spit of mantime enterprise which animated the 
Greeks, the Phoenicians, and the Carthaginians, was at 
no time mfe in Egypt; and Ezyptian sailois would 
scarcely have confronted the perils of the mhospitable 
Tusme, or even of the open Mediterranean, without a 
much stronger inducement than any which the Tmo 
pean coasts had at this time to offer them. It is sad 
that they may have employed the services of Tynan 
mariners , + but there 1s no evidence that Tyre was at 
this early date (are Bc 1500) a great maritime state, 
or indeed that the Phoemcians proper had as yet passed 
fiom the Persian Gull to the Mediterrancan! ‘The 
sole foundation on which M. Lenonmant’s tlicory acsts 
is that of the ethme names occurring in the ] ymn or 
song of victory inscribed by Thothimes on the wall of 
the temple of Ammon at Thebes , but these nuncs are 
of exceedingly doubtful import, and, according to Dr 
Biugsch, designate none but Asiatic or Afican nations, 


1 Seo above p 233; and compaio 
Bingseh Ifistory of Egypt, vol i, 
pp 396 386 and 348, Ist ed 

® Herod u 182, 

8 As Bich and Biugse1, who 
know of no such extensive mau 
time dommion, Bich supposes that 
Thothmes caciciged authouty over 


somo of the islands of the Aicn- 
peligo (Anewné Lyypt p 100) 
Biugsch confines his mailime sway 
to Oyp us and the Phos ner coast 

1 Lcnormait, Wanuel ad Tastoue 
sAncunne, yol 1 p 885 

® Seo the autho s Zu odotus, vol 
iy p 202, 2ud od 
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The passage on which M, Lenormant rests his theory 
1s thus translated by lus German fellow labourer : 1—~ 


(Annton 7 quedie ) 


LTenne and thou snotest tho pi nees of Ahi 

T scattered tien und 1 tiy feet over vl th at dards 

T made tiem regmd th Wola 9s wt ¢ bling sun 
Tiou shi est) sig it of thy ni my form < 


Tenna, oii tim snotcat those that dwell 11 Asia 

‘Lhou too test captive the goat heids of Ruten, 

Limade t1¢ 2 behold thy LLoliness 11 tiy roy adoinme its, 
As thou giaspest t ) weapo1s 11 the wa chart 


I cane, and thou smotost the lind of the East ; 

‘Liou mare redst agii ist Le dwellers 11 the Hely Land , 
T made the n to behold thy [Lohnoss as the star Ga opus, 
Which sends forth ats heat ud cispeses Ue dow 


I camo, and thou snotest the land of t15 West, 

Kofa and Asoln (¢¢ Plagne aid ( yprus) hold theo ix fom 5 
T make thom look upor thy Moh iess as ny on a yom 2 bull, 
Cowageous, with sharp horns, wh 1 none can appio ier 


T camo, and thou snotest the subjects cf {lon lords 

Lho land of Matton tie nbled fo foar of theo 

T made them lool upon try Holi vss a3 upor a crocodile, 
louuble in tho watera, not to be oncou itored 


Teame and thousn tost them that dwelt in t10 Cheat Sor, 
‘The inhalita its of the s) sw ic avai of thy wars 1, 
Imaho them beh okt try Tolmess as tie Avenger, 

Who shows himself at the bick of hig victy a 


Ten ne, and thou s notest the laid of 410 Pahonnn 

‘The people of Uten si bmiticd themsolyes to thy powe , 
Im ide thom seo try TToli ess a8 @ hoa, feice of eyo, 
Who leases his don aid stalks through the valloys 


Tcamo and thou snotest tho mide (6 nother 1) lands, 
‘Tie cnewt of the Grea. Sca is bound an thy giasp , 

T mado the n bel old thy ILo ness as tie hovering hawk, 
W ne 1 seizes with his glanee whatovei pleases nm, 


1 Thstory of Lyypt, ol 1 pp 871 2, 1st ed 
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J came, and thou amotest the Iaids ii fin it 

These that sat upon tle sand t ou eauedst away captis > 

1 made them behold t y [olmess like 4 © jackal of the South, 
Whic passes thioug i the lds as ah dden wander 


Teame and thor smotest the norhad tii os of N thin 

Tyon to the land af Shat whict thon] cldosti1i thy geap; 
T mide thom behold ty [oliress ihe tly p at of bothers, 
WI ose har ds I hase mated to bless thee 


If this be acorzect version of tl ¢ Dgyptian original, 
it is clear that the maritime dominion claimed is of tle 
vaguest kind. Some ‘dwellers in the Great Sea’ are 
said to have been smitten, wInch would be sufficiently 
answered by the redt ction of Cyprus, or even by that 
of the island Tyre and of Aradus; others have heard 
and teared the conqueror’s war ay, be has smitten 
certain ‘northern’ nations, which may poml merely to 
the Ruten and the Tahai or Zahi; and ‘the arcant of 
the Great Sca is bound i1 Ins grasp,’ which would be 
ordinary Ouental hyperbole for obtcimiig the m stay 
oyer the Eastern Mediterareen On tie vaole, 1 
would seem to be most probable that le fleets of 
Thothmes ITIL. traversed only the extreme eastern por 
tion of the Levant, and that }is mantime dommon 
did not extend futher than the coasts of Dypl, Syria, 
Ciheia,? and Cyprus, 

Sull, it 19 not without reason that the latest ]is- 
torian of Levpt has pronounced Th thmes IT] to lave 
been the greatcst of Teyptian kings? Ambitious, 


1 The Mathon or Maton of the Iut then locality cannot at this 
Ffth stanzy aa iegmded by Dr) tee lase beer se fea irland Pir 
Buch ts repesenting Asin Minor} bibly thcy held possession of the 
generally (Zéecords of the Past, vol | Olicinn const 
n p 83, note®, Aneené Lyypt,| 7 eugsch Lhetory of Lyypt, 
p 100), Thoy mo perhaps the}vol 1 p 405, Ist ed We wil 
Matin: of Herodotus (2: 72), who | hore bid farewell to ths greatest 
adjor ied on Uippad eiaand Ph ygin | hing of Ty pian history 
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restless, brave even to 1ashness,! equally remarkable as 
a waiior and asa gencral, successful in his naval no 
less than m Ins mlbilary operations, he spread the name 
and fame of Dgypt through distant lands, alarmed the 
great empires of Western Asia, conquered and held in 
subjection all Syria and Western Mesopotamia as fai as 
the Khabour 1iyer, pi obably rcduced Cyprus, chastised. 
the Arabs, crushed icbellion im Nubia, and left to his 
successor a dommion extending above eleven hundred 
mules from north to south, and (in places) four hundred 
and filty miles from west to cast At the same time 
he disumgmshed himself as a builder. Restorer or 
founder of a score of temples, designer of the gicat 
‘Tall of Pillars’ at Thebes, by far the largest apart 
ment that the world had as yet seen, crector of nu- 
merous gigantic obclisks, constiuctor and adorner of 
vast propylea, author or restorer of at least five huge 
coloss, he has left the impress of his presence in FReypt 
more widely than almost any other of her kings, while 
at the same time he has supphed to the great capitals of 
the modern world their most striking Lgypuian monu 
ments ‘The memorial which he erected to commemo- 
rate his conquest of the land of Neharam looks down 
upon the place of the Atineidan im the cily of Constan 
tine, one of his great ‘Cheban obelisks rears wecl€ in 
the midst of the Piazza in front of the Churel of St 
Tohn Lateran in Rome ,? while the twin spmes which 
he set up before the temple of the Sut at IIchopolis, 


1 Tt appems fiom bis amals tat 
Thothn es insisted on his seldjeis 
taluig an oath that none of them 
would piecedo him in Ins attacks 
upon the enemy 01 oven ¢ step asido 
before the king, so as to aflad nm 


piotecion (See Hiugsch, Astor y 


of Laypt, vol i, p 322, Ist od ) 

2 Valery asciubes this obelisk to 
Thoth ues IT (Zr avels mm Italy, p 
697,T) 1), but at 18 mdoubtedly 
the wok o Inasuccessor (Tiugech, 
dhsiory of Lgypt, vol.1 p AOd, 
Ist ed ) 
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after long adorning Alexandia, have been conveyed 
respectively to London and to New Yok, where they 
may check the overweenmg arogance of the two 
proudest nations of the modern wind by show ne them 
that the art and engincermg skill of ancient Dgypt were 
in some respects unapproachable. 1b may be futher 
noted that the name of Thothmes ITT. 1s fotnd, mere 
frequently than any other, 01 senabar and small 
mmages,! which were used as amulets; whence u would 
seem that he was regarded after lus death ay a sort 
of deity of good luck, ‘a presei ver against the evil in 
fluence of wicked spirits and sorcerers.’ ? 





Bust of Tho hn es UI 


Tn person Lhothmes IZ, Coes not appenr to 
have been very remarkable ‘hs counter ance was 
thoroughly Lgyptian, but not characterised by ary 


‘Buch, Gude to Muscum, p 7 Thngach, Ifeloy of Lyypt, 
ru yol.1 p 400 
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strong individuality. The loi, well shaped! but some 
what delicate uose, almost im hie with the forehead, 
gives a slightly fem ume ap eaance to the lace, which 
is genaally represented as beardless and moderately 
plump “The eye, j ronment, ard larger than that of 
the ordinary Dgyptan, has v pensive but resolute ex 
pression, and 1s suggestive of mental force. ‘The mouth 
is somewhat tou full for beauty, bub is resolute, lke 
the cye, and less sensual than that of most TUgyptians, 
There is an appearance of weakness about the chin, 
which 1s short and ictreats slightly, thus helping to 
give the entre cou tenance a womanish look. Alto- 
gether, the face has less of strength and determination 
than we should have expceted, but 1s not wholly with 
out indications of those qualiuies, 

Thothmes 1IT died alter a reign of fit y four 
yours! according to ns own iceko ung,? probably at 
about the age of sixty,’ smce he scems to have been a 
mere infant at the death of his father, Thothmes I. 
He marmed a wife exlléd Tatasa Mera,* by whou he 
had at least two children, a daughter,® Nefru ra, and a 
son, Amen-hotep, who succeeded him 

Amenhotep, the son of Thothmes TI , took on his 
accession the throne name of Rava khepru, and is 
known th history as Amenéphis LL.® Ile was not a 
king of any great force of character or ability, . During 











1 Sea the ‘Inscription af Amon- m pl 38 a, b, whore Maines 
ent heb’ in the Zeca ds of the Past, Meiiia mts behi a her husb ud on 


vol u_p 3, line 36 _ a thione, attiod as a goddess, with 
* That is to say, counting his whip, anda, and tal plumes 
secession to hare takea plaice ip, “Ibd pt im pt 20 4, ¢ Lep- 


the depth of Ins Jiother, aid_thus | sius, Koneysbuch,'Lat xxvii No 361. 
including in his own 1ugn all the|  ¢ Amondphis 1s the nave given 
yeus of ITatasu him by Manat 10 (ap Syucell Chro- 
3 Buch, Anevené Egypt p 104 nog aph, vol. p72, a, 1 
* See the Deuknala, vol x, pt 


” 
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his short reign of some seven or ciht yeas,! he 
achieved but little that is deserving of remembrance. 
As crown prince, 11 would seem that he had conducted 
a campugn against the Bedoums of the desert between 
the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, m which he 
had obtained certam sucecsses? As king, lus efforts 
were directed solely to the :ambenance of the Empne 
acquired by his father, and the chastisement of those 
who rebelled against Ins authonty Following the 
usual practice of Oriental subject nabons at the deatr 
of their conqueror, the ttbes of Western Asa no 
sooner heard of Thothmes’ decease than they renounced 
their allegiance to Cgypt, and icclaimed their mdepen 
dence Amendphus in his fitst or second year had to 
undertake an expedition agaiist the rebels, and to re- 
eslablish the authority of Egypt over the entre region 
which had been conquered by his father. It appears 
that he was everywhere successful Ile rapidly oven 

ran Syria and Mesopotamia, taking the chief cities 
after short sieges, and even pushed his arms as far as 
the town of Mi, the supposed great city of Nineveh ® 
At Talkbira in Northern Syria he slew, he tulls us, 
seven kings wilh Ins own battle club , after wlucl he 
suspended their bodies from the prow of his own wat- 
vessel, and in this way conveyed them to Lgypt, where 
he hung sx out of the seven oulside tle walls of 
Thebes, and the remaming one on the wall of Napata, 
to serve as a warn'ng to the negroes of the south. Tt 





1 The seventh yem of Ameifplis — ? Bingaca, Zhstory of Typ, 
II 18 meruoned vpon his mona yol sp ¢ 07, Ise ee 
ments, (Buch, Arcent Egypt p 3 Bich, dameont Loypt p 104 
106) Ths reign is supposed to Biugsch, Jtstmy of Lyypt, vol + 
have ter mnated shortly after tha p 408“ 1st od. 
date, but ita exact dmation is un 4 Bingsch, p, 410 
certain 
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is remarkable that Amendphis TT. is the first king who 
represents himsel{ im the act of killing several captured 
monarchs at one and the same time with a club or 
mage ;* and the recount which he gives of his pro 
ceedings raises the suspicion that the cold blooded 
murder was actually a complished by his’ own hand. 
Tf so, we must regard dum as a{ once crucl and bar- 
baror s—ernel, fo condemn lo deith so large a nimber, 
when the excci tio. of two or Unece would have been 
equally efficacious as a watniig; barbiwous, to take 
upon himself the odious ofice of cxeeutioner, Modern 
Egyptologists have for the most part glossed over, or 
ig red, the crimes and ciuelties, the deflements and 
abominations, which deformed the civilisaion of Eeypt 
It 1s nob the wish of the present writer to give thei 
undue pzomi yence , but {re interests of Justone truth 
require that, when the occasion offers, they should be 
noticed, lest a false estimate should be formed of the 
degree of refinement and of moral development to 
which the Leyptians of Pharao ric times attained, / 
The countries which Amendphis IJ, claims to have 
chastised and reduted to obedience are cleven in num 
ber; but some of them are very vagucly incheated. A 
recent writer thus enumerates them .2— ‘The land of 
the south, the inhabitants of the Oases, the land of the 
north, the Arabians or Shasu, the Matmaride (Ta- 
hennn), the Nubian nomad tarbes, the Asiatic husband 
men, Naharain, Phoenicia, the C lician const, the upper 
Ruien country.” If all these had rebelled, Amendphis 
‘must certainly have had enough to occupy him during 
1 On the flequont occ uienco of which is given yn tho Der Amaler, 
ths kind of 1epcsentation see vol + pl 01, 
above, vol i p 473, note* The , * Trugath, estory of Lyypt, 


emliest specimen i, I believe {ait yol 1 p 4 1, lated. 
of Amendphis IT at Koummeh, 
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Ins short Tell, and deserves some aed for having 
re-established (he autl outy of Paypt on aul siccs, after 
ib had becn so seriously vic ce 

Asa duilder, Amendphis Tf. fell very fur short, not 
only of lus predecessor, bul of moyt Lzyptian kings ol 
this penod ‘Phe Null which he added to the great 
temple of Ammon at’? ches wy on a mem sou, and 
poor'in (he charicter of ty gt emacs etion las temple 
at Amada mw Ni bia has no particule rmerils nov do the 
additions which he made to the tample of Totun at 
Koummeh * strike the (rivellor ay havmg much to 
recommend (hem to his notier, Tie best monument 
of Ins reign is us tomb at Abd cl-Quinah, where he is 
represented acted upon Tis throne, with a secptra in 
his ught hand, and weaning the pecuhar Read diess 
which charactcrises the col Merula. Below him is a 
frieze contatting the seutchecus of evan captured 
kings, wl ile i front of Imm are nunc rous relatives and 
atlendants, binging offer gs of various kinds, stone 
sphiuxes, colossal st ilucs, ftumbne, arms, vases, mT- 
rors, andl the like? Tl other seulplnis ae chiefly 
rehegious, and exhibit un as a wowshipper of Tle 
machis, Ammnon-Ra, ‘Thoth, Knoph, Totun, and Usur- 
tasen TL, the great Nubian conqueror They are 
altogetha of a commonplace Catac on 

Amendphis was the son of TTautasu-Metira, and im 
one place represents her as scaled belund him on a 
throne like his own,* which wonld seem to imply that 
he had associ ted her with him in the government. Ie 
had ason, Shaemuas or Khamus, who bore the office of 
chief priest of Ammon, anda grandsgn, Amen hotep, or 


1 Biugsch, Ihatoy of Lyyzpl, fin ate 66 67 
vol 1 pdl3, ist et sMiescaal hast ple 68 and O4 
2 Soo the Denhinulor, vol v pt | 4 Ibid pl. G24, 


VoL. IL 3 
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Amenéphis, with the surname of Hapn.'’ The son, 
however, who succeeded’ him on the throne, bore his 
grandfather’s name of Thothmes, to which he added 
those of Men khepru ra, s2.@ +, and Sha shau, x20, 
on Ins accession It would seem that Thothmes was 
not the eldest son, o* eapectant heir of Ins predecessor, 
since he ascribes his accession to the special favou of 
Tlarmachis, and iclatcs how that deity appeared 
to him as he slept, and iaised Ins thoughts to the 
hope of sovercignty.? Naturally, when he became 
king, it was to the worship of Uarmachis that he 
specially devoted himself; and identifying that god in 
some pecuhar way with the Great Sphiux of the Pyia- 
muds? he set himself to clear away the vast mass of 
loose sand which had accumulated round the monu 
ment, and to exhibit to his contemporaries the entire 
figtive un all its marvellous grandeur and beauty. At 
the same time he set up hetwecn the fore paws al the 
Sphinx a massive memorial tablet, twelve fect high and. 
neatly eight feet broad, on which he recorded the cr. 
cumstances of his dream, his 1csolve to undertake the 
work of removing the immietse accumulation of sand, 
and no doubt the happy accomplishment of lus enter- 
pret In font of his memoual tablet, and also within 
the paws of the monstrous anal, 'Thothmes con 
stucted a small texrple for the worship of the god 
with whom he identificd it, which was recently un- 
covered by Dr. Lepsius, but is now agam engulfed by 
the ever cncroaching sands of the desert ® 
As a warnor, Thothmes IV. achieved little that 
1 Biugsch, Zistory of Fyypt, 4 Biugsch, Isto y of Lyypt, vol. 
vol 1 p 412, 1st ed 1 pp 416 17, 1at od , Denhmater, 
2 Ibid p 416 ptm. pl. 68 . 


> QO) thisidentafication see above,  * Bingael, p 418 
p. 56, note 4, 
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was remarkable, One expedition against the Iittutes 
of Syr‘a,! and another agai ist the Cushites or people of 
Ethiopia,’ are all that-can be assigned tohim., The 
former he commemorated m the great temple of 
Ammon at Thebes, the latter in the Nubien temple 
of Amada The captam, Amenhotep, seems to have 
accompanicd him on both these occasions, and to have 
exaggeiated his master’s successes into a general sub- 
jection of both the South and the Noth? Thothmcs, 
however, m a memorial tablet at Quah, represents 
himself as smiting two cnemues only! ’ 









SE 

yt (RS 

Wh 4 ¥ 
Hew of Mot imes IV. 

In his youth, Thothmes was addicted to field sports 
and monly cxeicises Le hunted the hon in the 
desert region to the west of the pyraimds of Ghizeh, 
and practised spear throwmg for Ins pleasure with 





1 Thugseh, p 413, hotcp on a tablet now m fle 1 ish 
2 Ind p. alt Maseun, 
5 Sco tho ainscuiption of Amen- =! Dendmater, ptm pl 6D ¢ 
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bronze weapons, which he hued at a larget. $0 
swift were the horscs which he was accustomed to 
drive m his chariot, that, according to his own state 
ment, they outstripped the wid, and when he over 
took peisons as he was driving, he passed them so 
rapidly the b they could not 1¢cognise ini Y 

Like his father, Thounes LV died when he wis 
still quite a young man, having 1¢igncd not more wha 
about eight or nme years? Ie was suceecded by a 
son, Amen hotep or Amendphis, who took the throne 


name of Maneb ra o 8% «ee, and is known as 
a > ’ 





oe Ase NY 1 PP arr, 
Hew of Quan M vara 

Bi igsel , Zhistor y of Lyypt, vol notho, howevei, scoms to have given 
ip 416 let ed hin ine yeas (ip Syneoll Chre 

~ Tho eosonth yeu of Thoth 2 graph sol 1p 72, a, 0) 
mes TV is 1ecnded on a tabletm =? Bingsch, Z/retory of Ligypt, vol. 
the island of Konosse (Buch, ain- 1 p d 0,Isted , Denkmate, ptm 
cat Lyypt, p 105) Nolater you pls 70 ds, and 7d ¢ 
appeals on the monuments ‘Ma 
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Amendphis TIT Bo1n, as it would seem, of an Elna 
pian mother, Mut em ua,' Ar aendphis_ had a somewhat 
foreign physieg omy, and it was probably owmg to 
his foreign connection that he favoured changes in the 
State religion which were looked upon as revolutionary. 
[le manied a wife named Mu or Tait,? who was cr 
tainly a foreigner,’ tho.gh of what nation 1s donbtfet 





Tisic of of Queer ‘tivo 11a 


Tu father’s name was Juaa her mot ver’s ‘uae, ps 


sibly Arabian, possibly Lumopian appellatives. Tenderly 
i] 


1 Wallanson in the autl o1’s Zo | viol 1 p £10, Ist ed , &e 
dotus, vol 1 p 369, Aded., Baeh, | 7? Sho is 1ome-entad cn the rom = 
Ancent Lyypt p 107 ments with a pele pulash sli , 
2 Denkinater, pt mi pl 72: Baek, ! sieh agis never given to Uayph ns. 
lse, Bingsch, 2hstory of Lyspt, 
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é 
:ttached to her and dominated by her influence, he leant 
towards that exclusive and peculiar Sun-worship which 
was established by his sueccssor, and, thotgh not the 
direct mtroducer of the change, must be viewed as 
havig paved the way to it’by aceustoming the Deyp 
tians to the idea? ‘Lhe rehgious history of the ancient 
Eastern world 1s a subject at once too wide and too 
obscure to be disenssed in this place episodically; but 
ub cannot be questioned that from a very ancient date 
there existed in Arabix and elsewhere u special devo- 
tion to the brillant o1b of day, which from time to 
time aspired to become a distinct and separate religion. 
Tn the nature worship of the Old Lgyptian Empire the 
Sun had held no very impoitant place. Phihah, Khem, 
and Kneph had been the prncipal deities, while Ra 
had occupied a quite subordinate position, With the 
rise of Thebes to power, a change had occurred, 
Ammon, early identified with Ra, and known commonly 
as Ammon Ra, had been recognised as the head of the 
Pantheou ; Mentu, Shu, Two, Taumach s, solar gods, 
had risen in rank and position; the solar clement im 
the Egyptian 1chgion had, as it were, asserted itself 
and come to the front. Now a further development 
became manrest The theory was bioached that the 
lord of light, the actual material sun, was the sole 
proper object of worship, and that ihe polytheism 
shitherto maintained as the State religion was false. 
wrongful, blasphemous. All adoration was claimed for 
one god alone out of the fifly or sixty who had 





1 amenophis IIT mstituted anew | Ito also plrcod solar tasks on (10 
festival mm honow of the Sola Disk, | | oads of his e1io sphinaes, and simi- 
on the sisteonth of the month Athy: | lay adorned the atitues of Pisht 
(October 4) and assigned a promi | or Sekhet (Seo Biugsch, Zistory 
nent put in the procession to the | of Zyypt, vol 1. p 427, 1st od ) 
Boat of the Sola Disk (Aten ref 2) 
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hitherto divided among them the religious regards of 
the people. Under Amenhotep TIT, indeed, the doc 
trine still remained veiled; but its leavening ifluence 
began to be felt from this ume ; and the reign of Amen- 
hotep ILL is chiefly remarkable as conducing towards 
the religious revolution which so shortly followed. 

But the reign is notiemarkable for this only. Fiom 
a military point of view, it is indeed uninteresting and 
of slight soment,*’ Amendplus did not extend the 
power of Egypt either in the north in the south. 
There are indications that be maintamed in the north 
the dominion which had descended to lim from 
Thothmes ITI.,? and abundant proof that he engaged 
personally in mihtary operations in the south ,*® but 
we cannot ascribe to him any extension of the Rgyptian 
tertitory even in this quarter, Ile was content, as ib 
would seem, to conduct razz as on a large scale against 
the unhappy negro tribes,‘ and Lo carry off into captivity 
some hundreds of thar members, the great majority 
consisting of women and children ® Te may possibly 
have obtaincd the subinission of some tubes which 
were nol previously subject, and 1 is not unlikely 


1 Toamotagiece with Di, Biugach 
in placing Amendphia TET ¢on a loved 
with tho great Thothmes’ (7a «f 
Lyypt vol ip 419) or with M 


taal Mesop namia (Luymd, Vereveh 
and Babjlon p 281) 

*Denhmiilor, pe n_ pls Qa 87d, 
and 88; Thugich 2Ztatory of Lyypt, 


Lononmant, thet ‘the epoch of eat 
wararecuis with him’ (anield Ise 
towa Ar cenne, vol i, p 880) ‘There 
18 no ovidence that ho engaged m 
any milliimy expeditions oxcopting 
towuds the south; and tho ls 
neg.d slave Lvats weie celtainly 
not ‘mont was’ 

® See his i iscription in the te nple 
of Soleb in Nubia, quoted by Buch 
(Anew *# Liyypt, p 108), and re 
mak the ocewsenee of his name on 
tho remaims found at Arban in Con- 


yal 1 pp 420 8, del ed , Buch, 
se 

4 Tl faut avoucr, says M. Lena 
nant, ‘que ley oxpddiuiongs de yes 
tioupes ndtaront prs _toujoms fort 
chovaleiesques et somblont avoir ou 
eo.vont pon bat (surtout calles qua 
lon faisait dans lo Soudan) la chasse 
aux esclaves (Manuel d Ilistoue 
Ancrenne, 1s) 

5 Biugsch, Maton / of Ly spt, vol. 
ip iat, Ist ed , Buch, Ane ent 
Lyypt, p 108 
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that he once or twice defeated the Tthiopians , but it is 
absmd to speak of him as a conquering monarch, o1 to 
put him ‘on a level with the great Thothmes’ m 
respect of military mitters. 

As a builder, on the contrary, Aimendphis TIT. is 
entitled to very considerable cicdul, and may claim 
a place among the most distingnished of Egyptian 
monaichs! Tablets existing in the quarties of ‘owe 
near Memphis show that he began to excavate signe 
for the repairs of tamples as ealy as lis first and 
second year,” and the scale and number of his 
works are such as to mdicate unremilting aitention to 
sculpture and buildiig durmg the whole term of his 
long reign of thirty s1x years. Amendphis erected the 
great temple of Ammon at Luxor, one of the most 
maguificent in all Leypt? embcllished that of Kanak 
with a new propylon, built two new temples on the 
samo site to Ammon and Mant, and ‘ umted the whole 
quarter of the temples at Karnak with the new temple 
of Ammon ab Luxor by an avenue of crio sphinxes 
with the sun’s disk onthar heads’* le also built two 
cemples to Kneph or Khnum at Tlephan ing, ove to 
contain his own mage at Soleb m Nubia, a shrme with 
a propylon and ram sphirxes before 1 at Gebel Berkal 
or Napata,? and another shrine at Sedinga.®  Tuscribed 
tablets dated m his rugn me found at Semneh, in the 
island of Konaosso, on the 1ocks between Philew and 
Assouan, at Cl Kaab, at bilsilis, and at Sarabit el 


7M Lonomint (lsc) abserves son, Llistury of Aychitectiae, vol 1 
with truth: Amenhatep TL, du! pp 10s i, Let od 


ant son long 1g ie, ful wi prince Bingsch, lse  Compme tho 
essontrelle ment bitesse i * DevrTmato ptm pl 0 a, ba 

2 Diugsch, Wstor y of Lyy2t, vol.) > Brugsch, p 437 
1 p 427, Ist od © Walkinson in the author s 2Ze o- 


* Seo the description in Tagus- | dotus, val n p d60, did ad 
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K radium m'the Smnaitic pemnstla! Of all lus edhfiecs, 
that which approved itself the most highly in his own 
eyes was the temple, or rather perhaps the temple 
palace, of Luxor. ‘T built on the rocky soil,’ he says, 
‘a court of alabaster, of 103e granite, and of black 
stoue Also a double tower gateway did J execute, 
because I had undertaken to dedicate the most beauti 
ful thing possible to ny dive father (2@ Ammon) 
Statues ef the gods e1e to be seen im it everywacie 
They are carved im all their parts A g ca statue was 
made of gold and all kinds of beautiful precious stones 
T gave directions to execute, O Ammon, what pleasod 
thee well, to unite thee with tl y beautiful dwelling ’+ 
It was m connection with another ol lustemples, one 
built upon the opposite bank of the Nile, that Amcud 
phis cwsed to be constructed the most rem irkable 
of all his works the two gigantic statues which ate 
sull to be seen before the tums of lis temple, or the 
dromos, or paved way, by which it was ap noacl ed 
These sitting figures, which represent the ka himsel , 
were carved, cach of them, ot of a si gle block of 
solid reddish sandstone * ‘Their present hersht above 
the pavement on which they stand is ne uly sixty ore 
fect ; > and the original height, mclud ng the (all crown 
worn by Eeyptian kings, 18 su > sed. to have boon ucady 
seventy feet® No other Peyotian colosi are known 
to have much caceeded filly feet, A peculiar fame 


1 See the Den? mala, pt iu pls ‘Tht p 426, mts Tr ty 
81 ¢_h 82a, 80, Se and con- Quartaly Revew for Apul 873 
pus Willanson, Ise ; Bueh, x | (N> 270) tho ho ght is givon ag no 
cent Loypt, pp 1009, Biugsch, {114 th va flty-fon deat 
Ihsio of tig ppt, vol i yp 420, + Tiugsch Isc ‘Lie ‘forty 


d21, &e eub ts of Ameniotops ingeiipt 91 
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has attached to one of these statues, owing to the acci- 
dent that during the space of abont 220 years it 
enitied a musical sotnd soon after daybreak, and thus 
attracted to itself an inordinate share of the attention 
of travellers A magical power was thought to be 
inherent in the ‘vocal Memmon’ as the statue was 
called and for above two centuries tiavelleis flocked 
to 1, inserived thei sans tpon au, and added scuuble 
o1 silly remarks! Cmincnt writers also took notice 
of the phenomenon, «nd spoke of 1t as one of the pro 
digies which made Ligypt a land of wonders? Moderns 
beheve the sound to have been the result of the sun’s 
rays, either upon the stone itself, or upon the air con 
taried in its crevices® Musical sounds produced by 
change of temperature ave freq ently given for h both 
by natural rocks and by quaned masses of certain 
kinds of stone ; and thew occurence has been placed 
on record by emmently scientific persons* There is 
no suflicient reason to doubt that the tone, ‘lke the 
breaking of a harp-siring,’® discharged by the colossus 
of Amendphis, was a casual instance of this natural phe 
nomenon, neither contrived nor even undeistood by the 
Igyptian priests. 1618 thought to have been first given 
forth after the shattering of the statue by an earthquake 
(Be 27), and to have ceased upon the repair of the 
image by Seplimius Severus, cire, AD 196, 

The impressive appearance of the twin colossi has 


t Yeo the wok of Letionne, Ze 
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been frequently noticed by travellers. ‘There they 
sat,’ says Miss Martineau, ‘togethcr. yet apart, in the 
midst of the plain, serene and vigilant, still keeping 
thar unthed watch over the lapse of ages and the 
echpse of Kgypt. I can never belteve that anything 
else so majestic as this pair has been coneeived of by 
the imagination of Art. Nothing, certainly, even m 
Nature, ever affected me so unspeakably ; no thunder. 
storm in my childhood, no. wy aspect of Niagara, 
or the Great Lakes of America, o1 the Alps, or the 
Desert, m my later years’ And again: ‘The par 
sitting alone anid the expanse of verdure, with islands 
of rum behind them, grow more sinking to us every 
day. To day, for the first time, we looked up to them 
from the base. The impression of sublime fianqmlhty 
which they convey, when seen fiom distant pomts, 19 
confirmed by a nearer approach There they st, 
keeping watch hands on knees, gaving st.cigh for 
ward; seeming, though so much of the faces 18 gone, 
to be looking over to the monumental piles on the 
other side of the 1iver, which became gorgeous temples 
after these throne seais were placed here—the most 
immovable thrones that have ever been established on 
this earth 1?! 

The sculptor of these wonderful colossi bore the 
same name as his royal masiei, and prided hunself on 
then excculion, conveyance, and safe emplacement as 
the greatest achievements of his genius. ‘I mmor- 
talised the name of the king,’ he says, ‘and no one has 
done the like of me in my waks I executed two 
portrait statues of the king, astomshimg for thar 
breadth and height—ther completed form dwarfed 


1 Lastern Lyf, vol i pp 81 and 280 
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the Temple tower forty euhits was their measwe 
they were cut in the splendid sandstone mountam, on 
cuther side, the eastern and the western LT caused to 
be built e’ght ships, whercon the statues were carried 
up the aver, they were emplaccd in their subl me 
building ; they will Jast as long as heaven A joyful 
event was 1 when they wae landed at Thebcs and 
raised up in their place * 

Tn biicl, the works of Amcnho ep TIT, architectural 
and sculptured, are among the most suiking Iclt by 
any of the kms, being equally remarkable for ther 
numba, for then vast sizc, aud for the deheacy and 
fish of ther execution? A liberal oatron of all 
kids of ability, he evoked the gemus which he 
reqtured, and covered Ugypt and Nubir with master 
pieces of art, m the grand and solid style for which 
the laud of Mian is celebra ed. 

Amenhotep was also distinguished as a lovcr of 
fild sports During the first ten yeas of lus ie" 
such was his ardow in the purswt of {ie noblest kid 
of game, that he is able to borst of having slam with 
his own hand either 110 01, according to another 
authority, 210 fierce lions. Later on, he presented to 
the priests who had tic chitge of the gieat temple ab 
Karnak a number of live hons,! which he hid o10 
Dably caught i2 traps. These ferve’ous bensts seem 
occasionally to have been tamed by the Lgyptians ; 
and it is possible that they wae employed to add 
grandcwr aud dignity to sure of the icligiots proces 
sions. ‘The lion was an emblem both of Tloruy aud 





1 Piugsch, Thstory of Loypt, vol p 107), Bingsch, 210 (history of 
i pp 425 G, Ist ad Lyypl, VoL 1p 420, Let ed y 
~ Ind p 456 Bugah, Latory of Lagpt, 
8 Buch says 110 (never é Lyypt, | vol 1 p 437, Ist od , 
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of Tum; ! his fitness to symbolise royalty cused tle 
enployme Ww of Ins image to ornament the most abo 
vue of the Neyptian thrones;? and, uf we may tits 
the sculpiures, & tame lon sometimes accompanied the 
kmg to the battle feld® Aftica has always bea a 
speatl nuscry of lions; and Amenhotep, like is 
father, Thothmes TV? muy lave mdulged his poss on 
for chasing them without gong bevond hs owr ho 
ders; or, like some of the great Assyrian kmygs, he 
may have made Mesopotama tus hunting ground, aud 
hwe carried off his sporting honows m the feld which 
ata later date supphed the uoble game to Tiglath- 
pileser*and Sardanapalus ° 

In pe sonal character Aimenéphis was remarkable 
for kindhness, generosity, and submission to female 
influence In the carly part of Ins reign he was 
governed by his mother, Mutemua; in lus middle aad 
later fe he deferred greatly to fis wife Te or ‘Para 
‘Lhe honouis assigned to ‘Ln im Ins sculptures? ae 
unusual, and imply something like divided sovcre puty 
Amenhotep, son of Tapu,® and other functionaries, 6 
especially the vizier Khumhat,? were treated with 
much Jondacss and conde. von by then geneions 
sovere 21, and received rewards ab lus hands for which 
they were duly thankful, Rewards were also Livislily 
showered on the priests and other subordimue func 


1 Sc above, yol i, p 412 5 Sw ibcye, p 25) 

2S the Denl mule, pm pls © Ancent Monaehes, vol n pp 
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tionaies, who do not appew to have m any way 
exceeded ther ordinary routine of duty. The mee 
payment of taxes was accepted as a token of loyalty 
and good w Il, and earned the honowable decoratio: 
of acolla or a necklace! At the same time justice 
was carefully admuustaied , cven petty thefts did nut 
escape iqury and detection; ? and conviction was 
followed by adequate punishment 
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Amenéphis is represented with a fice that is some- 
what piognathous,® that is, one wlich has the jaws 


1 Tisel, p 438 p. 860, 31d cd) Tho strtts an tha 

- Tid p 430 dutish Mig un (especially No () 

8 Willi ison remarks stiongly an | show the prc iuthoua © atacter of 
the foreigt cast of his counteninet | the fro hotter than the above 
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advanced beyond the line of the forchead. Ife has a 
long nose, much rounded at the end, a short upper 
hp, and a projecting and somewhat pomted chin ‘The 
expression of his face is pensive bat deter med Le 
js sometimes beardless, bul more often wears the usnal 
long beard, not covering tho chin, but dependent from 
it, and descending to the middle of the boson, 

The reign of Amendphis lasted at least thirty-six 
years? TTe appears by the monuments to have had 
four sons, whom he represents as engaged im rel gious 
worship 01 more than one occasion? Tle had also at 
least three daughters, called 1espectively Isis, Tont m- 
hib, and Satamon.? Tis wife, Tu, survived him,* and he 
left the crown to his eldest son, Amen hotep, or Amen- 
phis IV., under her direction and supeunte lence 

Amenhotep IV, had a physiognomy enuirely diftu- 
ent fiom that of any other Leyptian monarch, and 
indeed one altogether abnormal aud extraord niry. 
Ths general appearance isiather that of acvomar thar 
ot a man,® he has a slung forehead, a long acquire 
nose, a flexile projecting mouth, and a stroigly cdk- 
veloped chin Ils neck, which is most untsually Jong 
and thin, seems seuccly equal to the support of his 
head, and lus spindle shanks appear all adapted to sus 
tam tlie weight of lis over corpulent body, He 1s 
supposed to have derived this strange physique fiom 
jus maternal ancestors, who are thor zht to have been 
Abyssimans of the Galla family.° The throne names 


1 The thuty-sithyoun of Amen’ (Denkmaler, pt si pls 100 ¢, 101, 
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which he assumed upon his accession were Nefer- 
khepr ra, and Ua cn ta, but it was not long ere he 
discarded these appcllations, which were of the usual 
Egyptian type, and substituted for them the stiange 
and wholly unheard of designation of Khu en atcn, 
‘Taght of the Solar Disk,’ which theneeforward he 
employed in his inscauiptions almost exclusively Amcng 





Head of A nordp w1V (K inten vot) 


his favowte epithets were Mi-Aten and Mi Tlarmakhi, 
‘friend of the solar disk,’ and “fend of Ilo or ILu 

machis, whom he identified with the solar deity. Ie 
was the first king to cnelose epithets of this class within 
lus eartouche,! auth in this way to clongate and amplity 


1 Bingsch, 1se Yor illustrations, eo the Darkmaler, pl in pls 9 , 
09, 100, &e 
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jus royal title Tle was also the first openly to brng 
forward the chsk worship as the sum and substance of 
the State religion, and not only to devote hnnself to it 
with all the enthusiasm of a thoroughly Oriental naime, 
but to press it upon his subjects, as the proper substi 
“tute of all their ancient worships. Considering the 
gross character of much of the Egyptian religio1, we 
feel strongly inchned to the belet that Amenhotep’s 
change was one in tie right direcuon; that it would 
at once have simplified and have purifcd the eld 
nature cult, had it prevailed; would bave swept away 
muclr superstition, many pollutions; and would have 
replaced them by a belief and worship, comparatively 
speaking, pure and spirtual! It would have been 
something to have substituted a form of monotheism 
for the multitudmous polytheism of the old creed; it 
would have been more to get rid of the debasing 
animal worship and the coarse Khem worship so gene 
rally prevalent If a people is too gross to rise to the 
spiritual conception of an im naterial deity, and must 
attach the idea of God to something of whose exislonce 
it has sensible evidence, there would seem to be in the 
sun an aflinity and symbolic aptness which render it 
filter to represent the Deity than aught else which 1s 
materia? In the Cgyptian disk worship, if we may 
judge by the small existing remains of it, there was a 
high tone of devotional fecling, and a conception of 
she Supreme Bemg not wholly unworthy of Thm. 


Beautiful 1s thy setting, 





1M Lononmant oven yentines 
o suggest that the form of ichgion 
st ublished by A nonép us IV stood 
wna close relation to that professed 
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votary 31 * beautiful is thy setting, thou loid of lords 
and king of the worlds When thou unitest thyself at 
thy setting with the heavenly sphcre, mo ‘tals rejoice 
before thy countenance, and give hongtr to him who 
has created them, and pray before im who has formetl 
them, before the Jlanece of thy son, who loves thee, the 
king Khu en aten. The whole land of Laypt and I 
the nations repeat a 1 thy names wt try ieing, to mg 
nify thy 25 ng, in Tke manner as they magmly thy 
setting Thou, O God, who im tauh at the living 
one, standest before the two eyes ‘Thon mt Ife who 
ereatest that which previously was not, who formest 
everything. who art in everything. We also have come 
uo being through the word of thy mouth’ ‘Thou 
disk of the sun, thou living god,’ says another,? ‘there 
1s none othe: beside thee! hou givest health to the 
eyes through thy beams, creator of all bemgs. ‘Thou 
gocst up on the castern horizon of the heaven, to dis 
pense hfe to all which thou hast ceatcd—man, four 
footed beasts, buds, aud creeping things of the earth—. 
where they live All these behold thee, and they 
go to sleep when thou settest ’ 

The ichgious revolution on which Amendphis was 
bent, aroused, ag a matter of Corrse, the strongest hos 
lilty on the part of the pries s; and the prucsts had it 
m their power to excite feclngs of dis: flection on the 
part of the people Dr Bir gsch i of opinion that 
when Amendéphis, not content with the intioduetion of 
the disk worship antits estabhshiment as the rehpion 
of the court, proceeded to conduct a crusace against 
the old rehgion, and, as a first step, gave command for 
the obliteration of the names of Ammon and his wile, 


1 See Brigsch, Zzs oy of Lyypt, vol.ivp tf, lst ad 
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Maut, fiom the monuments, ‘open rebellion broke 
out,’ and the city of Ammon ceased to be a safe resi 
dence for the heretic monarch. Accordingly he de 
serted ul, and proceeded to build for himself a new 
capital on a new site. Equally averse to both Thebes 
and Memphis, he fixed on @ situation midway between 
the two, and in a broad plain on the right bank of tie 
Mile, at the site of the modem Jel el Amarna, he 
rapidly brought into existence a wholly new city, 
which he called Khu aten, and adomed with numerous 
monuments of considerable architectural pretensions ? 
The quarries of Syené were laid under contribution, 
and large quantities of gramte were cut m the ‘Red 
Mountain ’ of that neighbourhood for the construction 
of the new metropolis? A stately temple was erected 
on an entirely new plan m the vic mty of the royal 
palace; several extensive cotrts were but, in which 
fire altars were set up, a new style of o1namentation, 
fice in a great measure from the old conventional ie 
straints,* was introduced, and the aty of Khu ater 
rapidly attamed to considerable size and beauty. 

Jt would seem that the bold step taken by the 
innovating Pharaoh was thoroughly and completly 
successful After his removal to Tel el Amaina he had 
no futher difficulties with his subjects, Ie 2ugned 
for at least twelve years in unbroke prace and tian 
quillity, employed in beautifying the city whereof he 
was the founder, in setting tp tablets to commemorate 
his own merits, togethe with uhose of his wife and 
daughters, and im bestowing honouts and gifts on the 





1 Biugsch, Ihstory of Loyypt, S Tingsch 2ZListory of Egypt 
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frequenters of his court and the inhabitants of Jus 
capital! In his domestic Ife he was especially and 
exceptionally happy. Deeply devoted to his mother, 
Ti, he receive her gladly into his new uty, made her 
a permanent resident at his court, and ticakd her with 
marked respect and honow.? ‘Yo his wife, Queen 
Nefert Tit, he was most tenderly attached, and for the 
numerous daughters whom she bore him his affection 
was almost as great ‘Sweet love fills my heart,’ he 
says in one iseuption?® ‘for the queen, and for her 
young cluldren Giant a long hfe of many years to 
the Queon, NefertL Tn; may she keep the hand of 
Pharaoh! Grant a long Ife to the royal danghter, 
Meri Aten, and to the royal daughter, Mak Aten, and 
to ther children! May they keep the hand of the 
queen, the mother, eternally and for ever! What I 
sear 1s a true avowel of what my heart guys to me, 
Never is there falkchood in wha 7 say’ Altogether 
Nefert Tu bore him seven cluldien,t who were all 
daughters, and who bore a strong resemblance to thar 
fatha® These youig princesses accompanicd him 
when he travelled, each 1ding im het own two-hoised 
chariot.? 

A. few military expeditions of no great im ortance 
belong to the reign of Amenhotcp Khuen ten; but 
tlcy do not seem to have been condiutod by the 
monarch in person? ‘The Synans of the North and 

1 Dont mala, wt im pl 10 8108 Komushuch “af axa.) [none 
° Bigech, Ihstny of Lgypt, | of the tom)s at ‘Tel ol Amoint all 
yol 1 pp 460 1, Isted the ayn ne apeanld (Den? 
3 Abd p 452 maler ptm pl 100 A) 
4 Birgsch calls them ‘a soland | * Sec th Den? mat, pl m yds 
of seyen pri css (p 413 aid ]09bard 0) 
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the negro races of the South are represented as led 
before him by the general, Hor em-heb,! who m y 
perhaps be presumed to have gamed the victoties in 
which they waic made pusoners. The triumph cele- 
brated by Khuenaten on account af these successes is 
dated in his twelfth year,? which is the latest known 
year of his reign. 

Khnenaten’s want of nale offspring caused some 
difficulties in respect of the succession to arise at his 
decease IIis daughters husbands seem to have be 
come rival candidates for the Egyptian thione, and to 
have reigned in rapid suczession oie after another. 
The order of the names is disputed ,? and at 15 perhaps 
enough to say that three monarchs, Sa’a nekht, Ai, 
and Tutankh amen, all of them moie or less closely 
connected with Khuenaten,’ intervened belween that 
king and Ifo em heb, the last Pharaoh of the eighteenth 
dynasty, Ar and Tutankhamen have cach left me- 
monials, by which 11 appears that the former held the 
throne for at least four years) and cared on sucecss 
ful wars with the Asiatics,? while the latter received 
embassies both from Ctlopia and Syria with ch and 
costly presents, both mm the siape of rare products and 
articles of an atistic character.” ‘The Syr ans brough 
gold, lapis lazuh, tuiquoises, and other precious stones, 
together with horses, chariots, and vases of silver, while 

1 Piugach, 1s ¢. them Ai was the hushind of Tn, 

2 Ind. the nmac uf Khnenaton — (Biugach, 
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from Ethiopia came gold chasings, golden vessels seb 
with jewels, chariots, ships, we pons, and oxcu whose 
horns wee tipped with oiname tl carvings  gypt, 
it would seem, ma ntatiec her fore 1 dommion unin 
paired in the south, nd in the north was st IL recog- 
iised as mistress of bynia. We may suspect, however, 
that she had becu forced to rel ngs. her Mcsopota- 
milan possessions, sin ¢ we hive no evidence of tribute 
coming in from Nahuain subseqt en ly o the reign of 
Amendphis TIT ,' and no trace of an Teypt an oecu 
pation of the tract east of the Fuphiates at any later 
date 2 
There is some difficulty m understanding the exact 

position which the three immediate successors ol 
Khuematen took up with respect fo his 11 piots rcfor- 
mahon On the one hand, 14 is clear that a tull share 
of the odium which attached to the disk woiship was 
inherited by them, since ‘the aver ging chisel? hes 
mutilated them nam2s and features almost us deter 
minedly as those of Khuenaten himself; on the other, 
it appears that two at least out of the three monaichs 
departed from his religious princ’ples, so fai at any rate 
as lo restore the Ammon worship, aud to comlnie it 
with the cult which ther own inchuations may be sup- 
posed to have favourcd. Tulanth amen even consented 
to pauide his reactioimy leanmes by exhibiting in Lis 
name an attachment to the Ammon worship; and At 
‘sacrificed to Ammon and his associ ted gods accoid- 
mg to the old traditional eustom.’! Both of these 

1M Lenoimant says that Tut | Tf Taymd at Aidan in no cas) 
ankhamen ‘ieceived an embassy | dated lata than the reignof Amen s+ 
fom the Assyrians (Aenuel d Ths | p 1s TIT 
tone Aneteme, vol i p SVL); but! 4 Buch, Aneicvt Lyypt, p 111. 
the embassy alluded to came hom| 4 Bingech, story of Liyypt, yol 
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kings, moreover, reigned at Thebes, which was restored 
to the honour of being the state capital, the metro 
politan city of Khuenaten falling back into obscurity 
On the whole, there are perhaps grounds for supposing 
that the successors of Amendphis IV, findiig that his 
reforms were odious to the priests, if nob cven to the 
great mass of the Cgyptians, nade an attempt at con 
cihating their opponents by a species of compromise 
They tolerated—nay, to a certain extent patronised— 
the old system, but the sympathies were with the 
new; outwardly they returned to the anc’ent paths, 
but in their hearts they preferred the * way’ introduced 
by Khuenaten. As commonly happens when persons 
‘Halt. between two opmons,’ they failed to please 
either side; and Tgypt, after a bi cl period of religious 
hesitancy, shook off thar influence and returned with 
unabated zeal to its previous form of nature worship 
The eighteenth dynasty terminated with Tor em- 
heb-Menienammon, na DS who is identified 
with the Horus of Manctho,' aid appears to have been, 
a prince of vigour and ability Though mamied to a 
sister in law of the heretic monarch? Khuenaten ot 
Amendéphis [V., he proved himself a staunch adherent 
of the ancient achgion No sooner had le mounted 
the thione than he set to work with a stiong dete- 
imation to complete the regis restoration begun 
under his immediate predecessors; he destioyed the 
edifices of such of them as le deemed tanted with 





1 Buch, Ancrent Egypt p 112, 
Lonomant Manueé,} se , Biugsch, 
thst y of Egyot, vol i p 478, 
dat ad 

2 Yo Biugsch, Zestor y of Lyypt, 
sol nop 4030 AE Lenormant be 
hoyes ihat he was Khuonnton’s 


foungost brothe: (Manuel, lee), 
ut Di Beugsch regards him as 
ner sly an Lips puns ot good 1epute 
whom Amonéplia IH had ft onot red 
with lis confidenco (Zizstor y of 
Lgypt, vol i pp 462 3, Ist ed } 
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heresy, obhteiated in numerons cases the image of 
Khuenaten, re-ent the name of Ammon on the monu 
ments fiom which it had been erased, and built of 
materials oblamed by lus demolitions a new gateway bo 
the temple of Ammon at Karnak, to manicst Ins deep 
devotion to the great ‘Theban deity At the same 
time he gave thew due honours to the other gods Te 
represents himself as wors'nppmng “Lous, Thoth, Khem, 
Set, Khonsu,? aid ¢5 specially cherished by Athow and 
Anuka® According to an inscription which he sct up 
at Thcbes,t he ‘renewed the dwellings of the gods, 
fiom the shallows of the marsh land of A lu to the 
confines of Nubia IIe had all ther mages sculptured 
as they had been before. Tle set them up, each m hig 
temple, and had a hundred images made—all of like 
form—for each of them, out of all manner of costly 
stones Tle visited the cities of the gods, which lay as 
heaps of rubbish in the land, and had them restored 
just as they had stood from the beginning of all things’ 
He re established for each a ¢ daily festival of sactifice,’ 
provided the templcs with a due supply of ‘silver and 
golden vessels,’ of ‘holy persons and singers,’ presented 
to them ‘arable land and cattle,’ and gave them day 
by day a sufficiency of *all kinds of provisions,” Gads 
and men were equally dehghted with the new régune. 
‘The heaven was in festive disposition; the Jand was 
filled with ecstasy ; and, as for the divimtics of Egypt, 
their souls were full of pleasant feelings. Then the 
inhabitants of the land, m high dchght, raiscd towara 
heaven the song of praise; great and small hfted up 

Buch AncientLoypt, pp 112 13° yol 1 pp 404-8, Jat od ; Records 

® Denkmaler, pt in pls 110 ¢ of tho Vast, vol x pp 20 ot seqq 
Gh, 122 aye ® On the mowing of thia pliase, 


8 Thid_pls 120 ¢, 122 b seo above, p dL. 
4 Seo Biugsch, Zistory of Lyypt, 
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their voices; and the whole land was moved with 
joy! 

Besides accomplishing this great religiousrestoration, 
which included the reb ulding or repair of almoot all 
the temples throughout Egypt and Nubia, Horcmheb 
engaged im al least one important war with Ins neigh- 
bours upon the South In this quarter, Ethiopia, 








Bust of Hore ahcb 


though often defeated, and sometimes despoiled ot 
tuniilory, as by Usurlasen LIT ,? was still uasubdued ; 
and, to prevent or punish predatory attacks, expe- 
ditions were from time to time necessary, which 
abated the pride of the ' miserable Kashi,’ and secured 
Egypt a period of repose + JIoremheb conducted one 
of these expeditions, invaded the land of Kush, bore 


2 Bingech, Zhstory of Ly spt, vol i, p 407, ist ad, 
2 Seo ahovo, p 185 ; ak 
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ry 


down all opposition and came back fiom his success 
fd campaign laden with booty and accompanied by 
numerous prisoners In the rock temple of bilsilts 
he represents himself as he was borne im thump by 
his attendants on his return! Seated in a palanquin, 
ornamented on ity side by the figine of a lion, and 
upheld by twelve berrers, he presented himself to his 
admumg subjects, and he loud cries of t tose who 
shouted: ‘Behold the lion, who has (illen upon the 
land of Kush! Sce, the divine benefactor returns 
home after subduing the princes of all counties, — [Tis 
bow 15 in his hand, as though he were Mentu, the lord 
of Thebes The pewerlul and glomous king leads 
captive the prmecs of the miserable laud of Kush,  ITo 
returns thence with the hooty wluch he has taken by 
force, as his father A nmon ordercd Inm?2 Gawasscs 
with sucks cleared tic road by which the procession 
was to pass, Yeuiud the hug were las chosen warriors, 
leading with them the captured generals as prisoners ; 
then followed the rest of the amy, marshalled in 
various corps, and marching in time o the sonnd of 
the uumpet’s blare A numeious company of Egyptian 
officers, priests, and other offi s came out to receive 
then monarch, and did homage tom ‘'o comple ¢ 
Ins Lamph, the unhe ppy prisoners we ‘e made to chant 
the glories of thar cor querot—“Ineline hy facc,O king 
of Tgypt,’ they said, ‘incline thy face, O sun of the 
barbanans! ‘Thy nane 15 great the land of Kush, 
where thy war cry 1esoundcd through the dwellings ot 
men. Great is thy power, thou beneficent rale:—it 


1 Donkmdler, pt mi pl 11 Lyypt, p 12, Lenoimant, ALanued 
_ * Brugsch, Lda y of Egypt, vol @ dhstotre Ancenne, vol i, p sot 
ip 471, Ist ed, Bach, Ancent 
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puts to sl ame the peoples. The Pharaoh life, salva- 

tion, health to him! 1s truly a shinirg sua’? 

It is gathered, somewhat doubttully, from one 
inseuiption, that the reig1 of Woremheb lasted at least 
tweaty one years? Manetho assigned him a still longer 
space, if we may believe the epitomists, who, howevei, 
vary 1 their accounts between twenty ete it years and 
thuly seven? Ihs wife, Notem mut or Mut-notem,! 
scems to have burne him no children ,® and thus he 
was unable to leave his throne to any issue of his loins. 
It is suspected that he reigied in right of his wife 
rather than by any royal rank of his own, and that she 
still retained the soveragnty for a while alter Ins 
decease ;® but the monuments are obscure upon the 
pomt, and the cucumstances under which the glorious 
eighteenth dynasty came to an end, and the nineteenth 
succeeded 1, are unknown to us? 

As the art aud civilisation of these two dynesues 
are similar and indeed almost identical, 1 19 proposed 
to defer the consideratio 1 of these subjects to the close 


of the next chapter 





1 Thugsch, p 289 Bnel, lac 

3 Seo tho 1 weuption m Biugsehs 
Thstory, vol, 1, p 473, lat ed, 

Tac mumbai 18 two aty-orght in 

the Aino ian Tusobius, thitly 1 
m the Hugebits of Syncellus, ad 
tity eight in the sane wilters 
Atnicanus 

' When ai Tgyptiar personal 
name begins with tho name of a 
vod, 16 18 unceitara whether tho 
god s Name was pronowiced {ust o1 
Jost Tence Hgyptologeis vary be 
tween Neforka Soka and Solai-~ 
nefaka, Amon iud and Rud-amcn, 
Mut-notom and Notom mut, and the 


like 

© Buch, «tr eentZyypt, p U8 M 
Lien nina 1, howove, supposs hin 
to have had at last one da whte, 
fiom w on fo 1egards Li meses I, 
as dosing Ins elain to tho suce + 
slo (Manud difistoue Anccnne, 
vol 1 p Ji) 

© Bueh, lse 

T*Tly ala’ says M Lonmmant, 
‘des obsen ités 6 core mpésnshables 
dans Ldtat actuol de ln scionce, ot 
quo la découverte de nonveana 
mo muments pound seule un jour dis 
siper 
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CHAPTER XXI 


MID NINDTEPNIUL DYNASLY (ABOUL BOC, 1100 1280), 


Accession of Rameses I Ths Syrian War, Accson of Seti I Wis 
Wars with the Shast, Karu, and Khaita Veco made with the Klata 
Timber cut m Lebanon hecorery of Alesopotami, Wars with he 
Labyans and Ethiopane, Seti s great Words Hes Table of Kings 
Ihs Persenal Appenaree His Assoruhon of ies Son, Pameser 
Ren of Rameses Mertamon  Orer-estumate farmed of ham Lia 
Was uth the Neqoes aad Ltheopnans adh the Maittes wrth 
Nahaan Ths Treaty of Peace with the Mithts Importance fit 
He marus a Ihitte Pimess dhs late Afinan Wars  Tarrge 
aonber of 11s Captwis Plan grrsud am locatmg thom ther 
Emplojment Great Woils of Ramesis uacfud and ornan ental 
Ths Pa sonal Appearance, Domestic Relations, and Character Accs 
ston of lis Sor, Mer ephthah Tis troubled heagn — Tusignificance of his 
Monuments. Pacyie Cumacter of las Loven Poluy Sudden Irve- 
sion of Lgypt by the Libyans and then Allis Proposed Identifea 
thon of these Alles urh Lhacpean Nations — Demise of the Tabyan 
Attacl Relators of Menephthah wrth the Inacd tes unda Moses, 
Tronbles of laa lata yas. Struggle tetucen his Son, Scir (1, and 
Amor-mes,o Arron meses Brigf Ragis of Vea Mona cha Ragn 
of Siphthah Pad of Anachy  Centsation of Lqypt anda the 
Luyjhteonth and Noveteenth Dynastt 3 Aidatahua and us Kad ed 
Aits Rehyon Manas and Cistons—Intaaiwe, Diawbacl s on 
the general Lrosporit j 


We now rpprorch the gir test yonol of Lgyp mhsoy therilo of 16 
Ni otecith Dynasty and tie io gi of th giows Ririses B. Swe 
Ancient Ihstory, yol 1 p 119 


‘Inn founder of the nineteenth dynasty was a certain 
Ramses, offi or Ramessu, off, the first prince of 
“i 


that celebrated name a name which afterwaids be- 
came so glorious as to eclipse almost every other 
Egyptian 1oyal title, His buth and pmentage are in 
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the highest ‘degree uncertain; and the eonyecti res of 
the latest historians of Tgypt upon the subject are so 
various and conflicting + as lo merease, rather thet 
dimunish, {1e obscurity which hangs about his ong n 
The newness of his naine,? the strargeness of Ina 
throuc-name! the pecuhaiily of the appel ation which 
he bestowed on his son,! and the /het thal he was the 
recopmsed head of a new dynasty, combine to establish it 
as almost certain that he was a novus homo, unconnected 
by blood with the monarchs of thc preceding Ine, the 
Thothmeses and Amen-hoteps, one who raised himself 
to power at a-time of political trouble and disturbance 
by his own talents and energy. Manetho, according to 
Josephus,’ gave him a reign of only a year and four 
months, and we may thus 1egard him as prevented by 


ag thoy moan respectively ‘Omld of 


1 Lenoimant supposes him to 
have been a giandson of Ifo1e nheb, 
tavagh Lis motacr (Afamuel d Tts- 
tou e Ancrenni, vol 1 p 896). Buch 
lay sit dow 1 (Ancrent Lyypt P 118) 
Uiat Toromheb had no family, wd 
asaya ‘Perhaps the wile of How 
sm sived that monarch, and Ramses 
may have mained either the widow 
of his predecessor, o1 her daughter?” 
(ve hor daught 1 by a second hus- 
Wind) — Brugsch suggests thut Ra 
mesos T. was ‘t10 801, 801 in law, 
ov nett or of Tfoemheb’ (7ftst of 
-Laypt,yol 1 p 8, 1sted ) Ace nding 
to Wilkinson (in Rawlhmnsons i= 
aadotua, vol np 808) tho was of 
adi ferent family fiom TTorus, and 
*yegic2red the o1igmal and puio line 
cf uke Diospytes,’ t aur ig tis do- 
scent 10u AmondplisT and Queen 
Ne ertau-Agh nes 

4-Tho nuno Rames’s may not 
have Toon proviowly unkown 11 
Lgypt, but it was at any ate new 
ase ioyal nine It 18 aialogous 
to tho emhioa forns Ash mesa ad 
Thothmes, and means Child ol Ri, 


tho Moon’ and ‘Glatt of hott * 
(San Canhna Rechr chee ny yo , 
a linston¢ do lLigypte au temps de 
ULvode p 70) 

1 Rineses I tool the thar 
nano of Ramon pehti, o Moi 
pehtiva, © wa 2, 2 na Ww mo- 
dolled on the thione-name ¢f Aah- 
res, wich was Ra-nob-poit 1 
Nob-pohtixa “ho elon ent guAde 
hid not ben used ii any throne 
name sineo tho tine of Aahmos 

47 ¢ waship of Sot] id beor 
disco tinued upor the Cyn Ison of 
410 Ths kracs a hid rovivod under 
Thothmes TIT (Dirkmdla, pt aii 
pls 33 y 34 6, 36d, &e) Dut 
had remar ied 11 tho condition of a 
minoi and httlo esteemed cilt  Ra- 
meses [by calling his son ‘Sota, 
Placed hun wndei Sets protection, 
md gaye tho gioatost possible sti- 
mutus to Set-woisl ip 

5 Contr Apion 1 15 This of 
cat tse, be comes & yeni 11 tho epito~ 
ie (Syneell Chronoyaph p 72, 
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an unt'mely end from attaining nny gicat distinction 
The cucumstances wh ch confionted him were aiMicult. 
Legypt had, at would seem, durmg the troublous mcs 
that followed the death of Amendphis TV , lost almost 
all her Asiatic possessions, and fallen back into the 

osition from wluch she was saised by the first and the 
third Thothmes Wen Rameses came to the throne, 
he found the Mhuites (Kluta) masters of Syria, domi 
naut over tre whole regio. fom Mommi ‘mins to 
Plulistia Inallianee with the other Canaanite nations, 
with the Philistines, and even with the Bedouns 
(Shasu), they threatened a icnewed invasion of the 
tenutory fiom whieh tiey had been driven by Aahmes. 
To meet this danger, Rameses scems to have marched 
an amy into Syria, to have engaged the Khita in at 
Jeast one battle, and to have becn so far suecessful 
that he mduced the [httite monarch, Seprur or Saplel, 
to conclude with him an offensive aid defensive all ance 4 
We do not know whether he engiged im any other | 
wars, Terhaps the pusoneis whom he attached to the 
temple of Khem Hous near Wuly Lalla, may in 
number and of both sexes,’ were he produce of his 
Syrian campaign, transported to the opposite linit of 
the Empire. : 

The coronation of Ramescs T 15 represented on the 
entrance gate of the gicit temole at Karnak,’ where 
the monarch also exhibits lumscll as worshipping 
Mentu, Nefer Tum, Shu, Tafidé, Seb, Netpé, Lsis, Osiris, 


1Brigech West of Lyypt rol u Thi goch Liston y of Loypt, la e 
» Oisted Much, slncrent Lyypr, p 4th wis baw gone 1 ile of 
hs Lenoim vit, Manuel d Thstone the Assyiim, 13 by Jo sian, and oven 
Ane enne, vol 1 p. $97 the Pasian riomels = (Ste An 

2 See tho ‘Lroaty of Por be- cas Almemehua yol un p 520, 
taveon Rameses II and the Thitites’ sol m pp dC 7 vol iv p. dis, 
pubhshed 11 the Recerdsofthe Past, Wood iy 201, vi 20 and lio ) 
yol iv pp 28 9. 5 Bargech, lsc 
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and Sabak } Besides these sculptures, the only im 
portant work which he undeitcok was his tomb in the 
Biban cl Moluk, or ‘valley of the kings’ sepulchies, 
near Thebes, which is & rock chambcr of no very lage 
dimcnsions, but omamented with a number of bas 
reliefs, In one, on lus descent to Amcnt, he 1s mtio 
duced by Torus to Qsiis;? in another he worsl ips 
Nefer Tum, represented with a searabeous in the place 
of a human head ,® in a third he takes the 1 and of 
Neith# The old worship is evidently established in 
all iis fulness durmg Ins ragn; the Sun Gods ac 
especially revered ; and a high and honourable place 1s 
assigned to Set. Rameses’s regard for Set is especially 
indicated by the name that he gave to his eldest 
son, which was Seti, or, more fully, Set: Meuptah, 


at) 4 \\ , 2@ ‘the Set worshipper,’ beloved of 


Phthah? ~ 

‘Lhe dangers which had threitencd Raypt undu 
Rameses, and which had been chee ked by Ins prompt 
myasion of Western Asia, revived unaer hisses, Seti 
was scarcely settled upon the throne, when he found 
himself menaced upon his north eastern frontier by a 
formidable combmation of Semitic with Turaman 1aces, 
which boded il for the tanguillity of lus kingdom. 
The redoubled Tlittites, who, a centiry culer, had 
bowed thei pride before the imghb of Thothmes fT, 
having recovered themselves m the hour of Tgypt’s 
weakness, were now at the zemth of thew gi eatness, 
held all Syria fimly in then giasp, and aie even 
believed by some to have extended their dommion into 


} Denkmula pt iin pl 124, > Tingach, Zsfoy of Lyypt, vo 
2nd yl 1236 ii p 2d, lated 
3Thl pl lada. 5 See above, p 228. 
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Mesopotanua and Asta Minor! Whatever may be 
thought of the fact of this enlugcd dominion, or of its 
definite assignment to this parucular perod, the Thitite 
power an Syrw at this time 14 beyond all question ; 
and Seti’s attention was, by the necessity of the case, 
first turned m ths direction, whee he felt that the 
state of allairs called for a eteat and sustamed effort. 
The nearest danger was from the Shisu, who “had 
pressed forward westward qu te mto the proper Egyp- 
tian territory, 7 and made themselves masters ol a 
considerable portion of the Tamtic canton, Seti, in 
the first year of his ragn,® proceec ed against these 
aggressors. Starting fiom the fortress of Khe am— 
the Liham of Scurpture! mounted himself in his war- 
chanot, and accompanied by # large chatot force, he 
marched along the coast road as fu as the ‘land of 
Zahi, or the Philistine countiy, when he turned 
inland, overran the tract known in later times as 
Tdumma, took various fortresses, and ruthlessly slau gh 
tered their gariisons, raging, as he himself tells us, ‘like 
a fierce lion,’® and wading through a sea of camage 
‘The Shasu were ttrned into a heap of corpses in ther 
hill country—they lay there in then blood’? ‘Tho 
enure region between Tgypt Proper and Gana was 
subjceted, the namcs of the strong rolds were chai ged,’ 
and Dgyptian troops were dlaccd in them, 

A campaign followed tgan st the Khan (Sytians), 
who had lent some assis ance to the Shasu im the recent 





1 Teno nant, Manel | Tstone tT vin 20, Num. aaxin 6,7 
Ancreme, vol 1 p 896, Brugsch, | * Diigser, Mistery of Lyypt, 
Testor p of Ly ypty vol 1 p,B: 18. ca Tac , Pranstcons cf socrry oo 

2 Tangser Lhatory of Egypt, vol | abl Archeology, vol v1 p G11 
u pli, lst ed Ibu  Conpare snch, irene 

* Seo tie inseiiplior quoted by | Zyyy p 114 
Bragsch (Thstory of Lyypt, vol ai 7 Bneh, p 116, 

p, 1d, Ist ed.) 
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struggle ! ‘A battle was fought with this enemy at 
faham (Jamia), in which both sides brought a large 
oree of chariots mto the field The Kharu wae 
Jefeated m the engagement, and Seti boasts that he 
anmbhilated the kings of the land of the Syrians ’2 

The defeat of the Kharu Jad Northern Syria 
ypen Lo invasion; and Seti was able now to march 
wainst his principal cnemy, Maut enar. king of the 
Tiltites, who held im subjection all the tribes f om 
“entral Palestine to the Euphrates He procecded 
inst. against the Tuten,’ overcame them in several 
ntched battles, and, assisted by a son who fought 
constantly by his side,* slaughtered them almost to 
xtemination. 

Ths victorious progress brought lum, after a time, 
’o the vicimty of Kadesh—the important eity on the 
Orontes which, a century earlicr, had been besieged 
and taken by the great Thothmes.’ Kadesh seems 
now to have belonged to the nation of the Amouites, 
which occupicd at diffcrent times various parts of Sy1ia 
md Palestine.’ This nation was at present meluded 
unong the subjects of the Tittites, and held Kadesh 
s their dependent alhes. It would seem fron one 
f Seti’s bas reliefs, that he had the skill, or the good 
oilune, to surprise ts stronghold, and to become 
naster of it by a coup de mam, The anival of the 
igyplian army 1s represeited 1s wnexpected; the 


1 Biugsch, Ztsto y of Egypt, vol ® See ahove, p 233 
\ p11, 1sted Oo npaie the Denk ° See the artele on the Astortn 4 
valor, pin pl 9G 11 Smits Diehonay of the Billa 
3 Tihgsch, ts ¢ , Zransactiors of voli pp 6t 2, and for thei ocen 
ocut sof Bdl Archecloyy,lae pation of Kadesh at this period, see 
+ Buch, Ancent Egypt, p 116 ugsch, Ihstory of Egypt,vo u 
4 Biugsch, 1se¢ yp 16, 1st ed 
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herdsmen are pasttwing then calile unddr the trees 
which surround the city, when the Lyypuan monarch 
appears m his wal chaiiot At once every one sucks to 
save lumself, the herds fly with their keepcas ; Uae 
is a general panic and confusion But the defunders 
of the town are no cowards; they sally forth fom the 
gates, and engage the amy of the mvader, but are 
defeated with great slaughter by the warhke Pharaoh, 
syho_pterees scores of them with Ings artows! An 
attack 1s then made upon the fortress, which 1s but 
weakly defended, and city and people fall ito the 
hands of Seti. 

The proper territory of the Khita was now reached 
and invaded ; and although ‘ the well ordered hosts of 
the beardless hght red Khita, on foot, on horseback, 
and m chanots,’? gave battle to the mvaders im the open 
field, and offered a gallant and stout resistance to the 
host of the Cgyptians, yet here once more Sct: was 
successful, and defeatcd the cnemy with gieat slaughter, 
driving thew squadrons before him in headloig il ght, 
and killing a vast nuziber of the Jeaders A sculp ure 
shows us ‘the miserable inhabitants of the land of the 
Kita’ receiving fron Seti this ‘pew overthrow, & 
A song of praise was composed for the occasion, which 
is appended to the sculpture, and 11uns as follows :4— 
‘Pharaoh 13 a jackal which rushes leapmg through the 
Hittite land; he 1s a grun hon which frequents the 
most hidden paths of all regions ; he is a powerful bull 
with a pair of sharpened hoins. Te has struck down 


1 Denkmdler, pt im pl 127 a, Liupsch (soo his ZZisfory, vol ii 
Brugsch, Zhstory of Lyypt, vol ti p 16) Th Lushington hia myen 
p 15, Ist ed. a somewh rt diferent yorsion im th3 

, oka ye ag ge vag A ror of tha Socuty of Bibh- 

enkn dler, pt in pl. 130a@ cad Ar checoloys, vol 

4 T follow the translation of Di wh sol v3 p 51d 
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the Asiatu$, he has thrown to the ground the Khite; 
he hag slain their princcs.’ 

The victory thus gained was followed by a treaty 
of peace. Seti and his great adversary, Maut enar, 
enicred 110 a solemn agreeirent, by which ‘en nity 
was turned to friendship, ! perpetual amity and good 
brother hood being proclaimed between the two nations * 
Seti then set out upon his retin to Leypt. Carrying 
with bim some scores of capiured chiels,? and with the 
heads of three leading rebels attached to the hinder 
portion of his chariot,* he proceeded, in all the pomp of 
a triumph, through Syria and Palestine, everywhere 
receiving the submission and homage of the mhabi 
tants, On his way down the broad Cole Syrian valley, 
seeing the forests of Lebancn on Ins ight hand, 
and notiang the vast size and especiily the great 
height of the cedars, he ordered a halt, and called 
upon the headmen of the hill tribes to set to work and 
fell the straightest and tallest of the trees, that he 
might take then with hin to DReypo?  Assycuu 
monarchs at a later date acted similatly.6 The Leba- 
non tamber was especially suite 1 for the fabucation of 
those lofty masts which were ccmmonly placed in front 
of the propylwa of temples , and the delicately-scented 
ced u wood was thought peculi uly fitted for the mate 
nial of the ‘Sacied Boat of Ammon,’ which played an 
important par in the Theban ichgions processions? 
Seti, having seen his orders exccuted,® in a short time 


1 Biu,sch, lee up 17 Buch A tonne Lyypt,p 114 
2 Soe the Zecords of the Past, Ancicnt Mona ches yol up 
vol iv, pp 28 0. 627 note ° Laymd, Nimeveh and 
3 Siaty ve ao 1opiesented in} Babylon, p O14. 
ono bas rehef (Denkmater, pi. m 7 Srugsch, bse 
pl 120), ® Seo Losellim, Mon nent? Sfo- 
‘Ibid pt m pl 1284 reer, ph dd. 
5 Thugach, Lestory of Ly yt, vo! 
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resumed his maich, and, passing through Yhe desert, 
returned, by way of Maktul (Migdol or Magee ton), 
Tan pa man (Leontopolis), and Garu (ILeroopol's?), to 
his own county ! 

The defeat of the THtlites app us to have involvad 
he recovery of Mesopotamia, or, at any rate, of some 
portion of it, Setu, in giving an account of his cape 
dition, declares that he ‘hid smitten the Anu and 
struck to the ground the Menta, and had placed his 
boundaries at the extremity of the world, and at the 
utmost. borders of the tiveidand of Naharun’? In 
Ins list of the conquered countries, Naharain occupies 
a promment place ;§ and one of its chiefs 15 represented 
among the prisoners whom he presents to Ammon, 
Maut, and Khonsu, on the auspicious occasion of his 
retun* As, however, no Beyphan remains of his 
date have been as yet discovered in Mesopotamia, it 
would seem to be doubtful whether he really oceupied 
it, or did more than obtain fiom some of the chiefs a 
nominal subnussion 

Besides Ins great wars on the continent of Asia, 
Seti conducted mm} ortant military operations both in 
the West and in the South, On the western borders 
of Egypt, in the viciuty of tle Medilurrancan, the 


blue eyed, fair skinned nation of tie Tahennu,®)$* na 
y > > a $ 


had from time to time given trouble to the Egyptians by 
thew raids inte the Della, and expeditions had been 
conducted agamst them by several of the more warhke 


1 Buch, Ancrent Lyypt, p 116 3 Bu gach, LZistory of Lgypt, vol, 

2 See the mscuption of Sotfn p. lf, Istud Phe Kaita mo 
quoted by Biugsch (Zhstor s of} placed fiist, Nahniais is st conc 
raqypt vol ii p 17), Oompare} ! Der Améder, pt ti pl 197 6 
Transactions of Socrety of Bibteal|  ° Biugsch, Zisfory of Lgypt, vol, 
Aicl cology, vot vi p 618 ip. 5, vol u p 20, 
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kings! ‘They were a wild and unaivilised people, 
dwelling in caves, and having no other arms than bows 
and anows. ‘For dress they wore a long cloak o1 
tunic open in fronts’? and they are distinguished on 
the Egyptian monuments Ly having all their hai 
shaved excepting, one large lock, which is plaited ad 
depends fiom the nght side of the head® Hach warrin 
woie also two ostrich feathers, slopmg at opposite 
angles, and fis ened on Ins head at the top of the 
crown. Seti, acco npamed by Ins more famous son, 
Tameses,* invaded the county of this people with an 
infantry and chanot force, utterly routed them in a 
pilched battle, and drove them to seek shelter in ther 
caves, where they ‘remained hidden through fear of 
the king’® It has been sipposed that these caves 
must have been ‘in the Aulas rai ge ;'% but there were 
Troglodytes in many pats of Africa much nearer to 
Egypt,’ and the country about Cyrene would afford 
every facility for such underg ound abodes as are here 
indicated, 

War was also waged undar the auspices of Sell 
against the Cushites of the South, who had once moe 
shown themselves troublesome; and memonials of vice 
tory were set up at Dosh é and Sesebi. At the latta 
place Seti is made to boast that his dominion reachcl 
southward ‘to the aims of the Winds,’ ® as al ib ex 
tended ay far as A wica was iihabited The wais m 


1Aw patiulaly by Amend- — ° Biugech, Zhstory of Lyypt, vol 
png IL. (supra, p 266) up 20 

2 Bieh, dncent Laut p 117. ' Bueh, dncent Lgyot p 17 

4 Buch, lee , Bingsch, Zuloy 7 Taod iv 183, dtiabo, 11. 
of Lyypt, lac, Coupmo Imad 4,4 7, xsn J, § 53, 
as Jol, wheia a cistom of thy — ® Buch, Ancient Loypt, p. 110 
Ka ad 16 assizucd to the mation wlich Co npaioe tho story told by ITeo 
he calle ‘tla Masyes, dotus oi the Pay]h, who went out ts 

1 Roellini, Mon Store, pl 65, waragninat the South Wind (ay 174) 
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this quarter were p-obably not conducted By the k ug 
in person, but by t ¢ lugh officials who bore the tite 
of ‘Royal sons of Gush,’ of whont wo are me itioned 
at this period, namcd respectively Ani and Amen em- 
apet 

But the military uiumphs of S i were or tdone 
and celipsed by his great works ‘The graad Hall af 
Colemis’? in the temple of Kyi kode caiel glo y 
of that mag uficen, edifice which is supportad by a 
hundred and sisty four massive storie pills, and 
covers a larger area thar the Cathedial of Gologne,? 
was designed in its entirely, and for the most par 
constructed, by Inn; and, af it had stood alone, 
would have suflicee to place him m the fust rak of 
builds. It as a masterpiece of he lighes class, so 
yast as to overwhelm the mind of the spectator, so 
lavishly ornamented ts to exate ]is astonishment vd 
admiration, so beautifully propor ined as to satisfy 
(he reqiuircments ol the most refined aste, so entirely 
m harmony with its soundings as to ple we even the 
most ignorant. Egyptian architectural power ct lmi- 
nated in this wonderlul edifie.—ity supreme effort— 
ts crown and pride —ats greatest and grandest acl teve- 
ment; and ib only vamaincd for later ages to reproduce 
feeble copies of the marvellous work of Seta, or to es. 
cape comparison by accomplishing works of an ent rely 
different description = ‘The * Tall of Columns’ at Kir 
nak is not only the most sublime and beautifil of all 
the edifiecs there grouped together in sich sar as to 
form one vast unrivalled temple, but it 1s the Inghest 
effort of Ceyptian architectural gemus, and is among 





< Bungee, Liston y of Lyypt, vol | Soo ahove, vol 1 pp 226-7, 
itp 7 
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the eight of ten most splendid of all known architec- 
tural constructions. 

One might have expected that so great a work 
would entirely oceupy the nind, and monopolise the 
resources, of ils erector, so as to leave nm neither 
thought nor means for other constructive efforts, But 
it was nol so with Seti Besides Ins Karnak building, 
he designed and commenced ‘he strikirg Tunple of the 
Rameseum ! at Old Qurnah, cpposile Thebes, m honour 
of huis father, Rameses I. ; he built a magnificent fane, 
in honour of Osis, near Abydos;? he ‘ erected a 
special temple to the goddess of the South, the heavenly 
Nukheb, at El Kaab,’ and another similar one, in the 
form of a rock grotto, at the place called by the Greeks 
‘the Cave of Ariemis,’® near Bem el Iassan, to Se 
khet; he built also a temple at Redesich ,* made 
additions to the ancient shrines of Phthah and Tum at 
Memphis and Ilehopohs ;* erected at the last-named 
place the (so called) Flamiian obelisk, which now 
adorns the Piazza dcl Popolo at Rome; sot up stele 
at Silsilis and Assouan” (Syén¢); and left mserptions 
upon tablety at Doshé, Sesebi, and elsewhere’ Above 
all, he constructed for himself a most magnificent and 
claboiate tomb ‘This excavation im the solid rock, 
known as *Belzoni’s tomb’ fom the name of ils 
discoverer, still ‘ forms the chief’ attraction to all who 
visit the Valley of the Tomb of the Kings at Thebes,’ ® 
and is one of the most magmfcent of Lgypuan sepul 


1 Tiugach, Liston y of Lgypt, vol 7 Tid. 


in p 27 ® Biugach, Wheto y of Lyypt, vol 
4 Ibid p. 28 ip, 26 
3 Ind © Ibd p 26 Compae Wilan- 


4 Buch, Ancient Loypt, p 118 | son m tho authors ZZer ododus, v0) 
5 [hugsei, Thetor sof Ty jptjlac lu p 800, 2nd ed 
® Buch, Ay crend Lyypt, p. 110 
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chres. The lavish profusion of the punted’ scalpbures, 
and the exquisite Gue with which cverythng, dewn 
to the mmutest Inetoglyph, is fimslied,! excite the 
admiration of the beholdeis, while the mystic charac 
ter of the scenes represcntcd,? and the astronomical 
problems involved in the roof-pictincs of the * Golden 
Chamber,’ ® add an element of deeper interest than any 
comprised with. whe 1 ge of mere mt fhe ton b 
possesses aso a mytl ologial insciption which 1s 
exceedingly curious! In the eyes of ils constrnetor 
the tomb was not wholly fished, the intention of pro- 
longnng it by dgging st I fiather into the rock bemg 
apparent;® but still 1 contamed, when first discovered, 
the alabaster sarcopl agus which the king had preparcd 
for the reveption of hs mortal rcmaiis, a remerkable 
sehic of antiquity now deposited in the Slo ne Museum 
of London ® Altogether, beli’s to nb, if not tie most 
extensive, 13 far the most interest g and most beauti(ul 
of all those wonderful rock seoulchies which form so 
mportant a portion of the extant Lgyptan monuments, 

Other important works wore wndertasen by this 
great monarch, with utilty, rather than ostes atioa, 
for their object. In connection with the working of 
the gold mines in the desert between the Nite valley 
and the Red Sea, he employcd eng neers to discover a 
water source which should fwuish a constant and 
copious supply to the mings and those employcd in 


* Biugsch, Zlstory of Ly spt, vl jv. pp. 110, ard canpaio the 


n p 26 Leccords of the Past, vol. v1 pp 106 
? Seo the Dendmaler, pt u pls | 112 

184-41 ® Wallanson in tho mthor's 7%- 
3 Ind pl. 187, adotus, VI un p 0), And od , 


4 Seo a papa by M Tdoumd Tingsch, Lhetory of Lyypt, vol n, 
Navillo m the Zoansuctions of the |p 32 
Society of Brblcel Archeok gy, vol | Buch, Anciont Lyypt, p 110, 
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the carragé of the ores! It has been maintamed that 
the scicnuific men entrusted w th the task accomplished 
it by boving a veritable ‘artesian well ;’? but there 
seems to be no better foundation for tlis theory than 
the use of certain rhetorical expressions by the historio- 
giapber who placed the facts on record ‘Seti,’ he 
observed, ‘had bit to say the word, and lo. the 
water Icaped foi fiom the lying rock the stream 
flowed out m abundance,’ Clearly, this result, or at 
any rate a result capable of being thus described by a 
lively writer, might follow on the discovery of an 
ample sprmg by means of oidinary digging, without 
recourse being had to the scientific anct comparatively 
modern operation of borg We are certunly not 
Justified in concluding from the expressions uscd that 
‘artesian wells’ were familiar vo the engineering science 
ol Seti’s day, or that he did more than ‘happen upon’ 
& copious source at a certain depth below the surface, 
ma district where there was no surface water mm the 
shape of strc ims or sprigs 

Seti also, it 1s thought, ecimmerced that far more 
important work, alterwaids accomplished by his. stall 
g ctler son, the formation of u canal between ¢ © most 
easter. branch of the Nile and the Red Sea Ts 
cad left the Nile a litMe above the town of Bt bastis, 
uid ian east, or a little south of east, as fi as the 
Biter Lakes, when it changed is direction, ¢ id was 
cavricd nearly due south imto the Gulf of Suez. The 
length of the canal, nof courting the prasege of the 
Bitter Lakes, was about seventy miles, Its couse may 


1 Bul, Aneunt Egypt, p 118, ordonna, la nousidmo année de sm 
Brugs.h, Mestory of Ly spl, vol 1 ig e dy ciounen we putts a tésten? 
p 30 Bud, Arcient Lyypt Lao 

2 Tanormant, Manned @ Thatone 1 Lonamait lsc Lueh, An- 
Anca, vol 1 p 10d 'Sdtr ceerd Lyypt, p U7 
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still be traced by a series of depressions aldng the line 
of the Wady Toumilal.' 

The mnscriptions of Scti ae ehiefly accounts of his 
campaigns and ol the offern 3s which he made out of 
the spoils of the conuered nations to Ammon and the 
othe: national gods Bul they comprise one document 
of more than ordinary historic Ud interest. ‘Lhis as the 
‘Great Table of Abydos,’ conta nmg the nunes of 
seventy-five of ns predecessors? upon the throne of 
Leypt, arranged in (supposed) chronological onder, 
which he set up in the temple that he dedica ed, in the 
desert near that city, to Oums, the god of the dead 
The lst commences with Menes (Mena), the mythic 
founder of the empue, and is carried on through the 
monarchs mentioned mn the text of the present work ? 
to Nefuarkara, the last known lai2 of the sixth 
dynasty, after which 1 enumerates cightcen unknown 
monaichs,4 who are supposed to have belonged to the 
sixth and cleventh dynasties, 1elurning with the fifty 
seventh name to a well-known personage, Nebkhei ra 
or Mentuhotep II 5 and then following with Sankhkara, 
the Amenemhais and Usatasens of the twelfth dynasty, 
the nine kings of the eighteenth, and Ra neses 1, the 
founder of the nmeteenth, Set’s futher ‘The resem- 
blances and the differences between this list and that of 
Thothines TIL® deserve careful attention, mdicating, 
as they do, a certain settled basis of lustoric behel at 
the time, combined with a lage fluctuating element of 
tradition or conject re, and thereby teaching us the 


18t Malaiie, Lyypt and the which mo also 1oposonted 
Groat Suez Caral, py 4. 9 Sor pp 29, 40 77, and 99 1,1 
? 1 have given the nunbon as| 4 fhonames megivonin Biuga ia 
seventy seven (supra, p 26) butthis | Zhe y of Lyypt, vol. i p 110, 
munber 18 only reached by vieluding { vol 1 p a1, lat od 
the figwes and cartouches of Seti} * Suma, p 120 
himself and his son, Ra nosos I s| © See ahove, p 230, 
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extreme micertainty of the nere dynastic lists where 
they are not checked and confirmed by contemporary 
fuller documents 

Tn personal appearance Seti seems not to have been 
remarkable. He had a fairly good forehead, a roundcd 
deprcased nose, full projecting lips, and a heavy cin 





hidotsys I 


Tho expression of his {ie was calm, open, and nol 
unpleasmg., In character he resembled the other 
Egypuian conquering monarchs, beng vigorous, bold, 
. unsparmg of Inmself, indefatigable, but 1uthless and 
crucl, It 1s difficult to decide whether lus religious 
aidour was a genuine fecling or affected in order to 
secure lum the gratitude and support of the priestly 
class, a support always of great importance to the ealy 
princes of a dynasty not yet fully recognised as in 
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nghifel possession of the tone, Certanily no Tha- 
yaoh ever showed himself more anxious to uphold the 
enti ¢ Egyptian religion, or more bent on paying honour 
to all the chief petsonaecs of the Pantheon, Ts 
material favoins were { ccly granted to all (he mun 
national shrines, and in his bas veltefs he exhibited 
himself as the worshipper of a nost every generally 
recogiused deity. Nor does any divniity receive fom 
Seti an undue share of alten ion = Ammon La, Torus, 
Isis, Onis, and A ho aie, so to spetk, hs favourites 5 
but Egypt at this time was tolcrably unanimots in 
ass gning to these gods a pre-emmncnee, After these 
five, he honows almost equally Set, Ra, Tun, Menta, 
Shu, Seb, Netpe, Nephthys, Thoth, Sabak, Ma, Min {, 
Khoisu, Phthah, Khem, Knepl , San, and Anukat 

Tn lus domestic telations he appears to have been 


> ~ 
fortunate. Ife mariied a wile, Tua or Tuaa, olh& 


who is thought to have becn a yg and daughter of 
Khbuenaten or Amcnéphis IV? and to have thus 
brought a further stiam of Scin te blood 11 0 the Rayp- 
tian royal house. Tua bore him at cast thiee 501, 
of whom his stecessor, Re neses Mcrammon, was he 
eldest This prince, hke out ow! Wem y VIIT, waited the 
claims and pretensions of two gre t rival houses—the 
Amen hoteps and the Ltamesidles—and i was therefore 
of portance that he should be biot ght forward 1 ito 
political life at the ec thest possible momen , si ice the 
general acceptance, of which he was assured, would 
add stability to the throne of hus father. = Accordingly, 

1 See the Den? mdi, ptm pls Tun, Ma Sibir, and Mant twie ; 
124 41 Ammon is acpiesorted thyic under aiec ter 


ter tines, Hons and Isis fvo — ~ Biagsch, Jéstueyof Lyypt, vol 
times, Osu3s ard Athor for1, Sot, u p 23 
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at the age ‘of ten or twelye,! Seti had him crowned as 
k ng, and admilted him, at fist to a nominal, and aficr- 
wards to a real, participation i1 the government? The 
two appear to have borne each other a true allection , 
no jealousy clouded their relations, cach speaks of the 
other with tendeiness and real regard, and the son 
catttey on with pious calc all the great works left 
“incomplete by the fathcr. 

The clronolozy of the two reigns has been confused 
and compheated by the fact of the association, It 1s 
uncertain in what year of Ins reign Seti made Rameses 
joint ruler,? and still nore uncertam how long the joint 
reign continued — Setj’s thirtieth and Rameses’ siaty 
seventh year are mentioned upon the monuments,! 
which also tell us that Rames2s was ten years old when 
he was associated. These are all the tustworthy data , ® 
and it results from them that the probable period 
oceupied by the two reigns was about ¢ ghty years ; 
Seti reigning twelve years alone, and an unknown 
muanber, uot less than cightccn, 11 cor janc'ion wath 
enly is possible If ho mnmaied 


‘Luis om afta lus weession, nid 
sho bore time uieses 11 thy 


1 An inscnption quoted by 
Bruyrse leery of Lyypt, vol 
» 24) says ‘Thou wast raised to 


bo a govaana: of this land whon 
thou wast a pouty, and cou itedst 
toifdl yeas’ But Brugseh hin- 
soll Gu ake that (whon Rav eses IT 
aaesnded the thions he may hayo 
b on about twelvo yonis old, o1 a 
Little note’ (bid. p 25). 

7 AL first, Rumoscsa siys ho was 
lo tin tla house of the womon ant 
ol the 195 2l coneu ines, alter the 
mann of the damsols of 116 p acy 
(Briusch, Zistory of Lyynt vol 
np 24) Butat wis not lorg ao 
inj ulint fiietions wero assigned 
him (Seo wrt, age rote 2) 

+ To would no doubt do so as 





coms of the ext yeu, he my 
hive sssoci ited that mince as ¢ uly 
ac ha slevor th yom 

' Lonomairt, Manel @ Ihstoie 
Ane ce, vl 1p 402° Biugsch, 
Ihstny - Loypt vol up Lb, 
Bueh, Anciné Loypt, p 128 

5 Mmot 108 state monts that Seti 
1eigned fi ty ono fifty ye yonts 
(ap Syneell Chronograph pp 72, 
1 78,3), aid R meses IT, sixty ~ 
yne o1 siity six years (ibid), have 
bab hittle worght Ile may, how- 
eval, hayo been aghtly informed 
wit regard Lo Ra nosis 
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Rameses, while the latter 1eizncd as sole monarch for 
a long term of yeurs afici Ins father’s death 

The full tle under which the son and successor 
of Seti I. designated himself upon Ins monuments 
was Rauserma Solterenira  Ranessu Meramen, 


Cotes) Coit tts cto 


rate and complicated had by tas time become the royal 
desigiation Succeeding to vie unone, 11 & certain 
sense, at the age of ten, he became early acct stomed to 
command, tovk part in the business of tic slate, had a 
body guard under lus orders, and directed the construc 
tion of mportant buildings? As Ins father grew old 
and infirm, the conduct of aflaius passed more and 
moie mto his hands, until ab last probably wien he 
was about twenty eight years old he cntercd upon 
the full sovereignty, : 

The greater son of a greal father, Rameses [L, is of 
all the Ryyptian kings the one whose fame has extended 
itself the most widely, and whose actions have reccived 
the laigest amount of attention, This has arisen, 11 part, 
from the enormous number and striking char iter of 
his monume its; 1 part fiom the favour in whieh he 
was held by the Egyptian pricsts and the exaggerated 
representations which they gave of his wailike acMeve- 
ments® Jn reality, he docs nut appearto have shown 
any remarkable mihtay genius, or to lave effected any 
important conquests One great wa occupied hun for 


1 See Chabas, Recherches, &e, voli p 24 

70 and campays Tansina, Ka) 8 Ty pool of tais, seo aspecially 
negabuch Inf axxi1 No 420 The] 'Tiat, dn v.60. FE icontiie sores 
names wee spelt 11 2 vast vatiety | of co tquosts assigned co nmonly to 
of ways, ag may be seer in tho] the mythic Susostias wor? atuabuted. 
Jast-quoted work, Tafeln xavii | to Ranoscs by tho anlormaints of 
and xxxin Getmanicns, 

2 See Lrugsch, Zlestory of Loy,st, 
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many years; and, though m the course of it he no 
doubt performed several brilhant exploits, yet the final 
result was one of which Egypt had no cause to boast 
The empire attacked stood firm, aud the war was 
concluded by a treaty, of which the ,reat punesple is 
the exact equality and perfectly correspondent obhga- 
taons of the two contractiig powers! ‘The other wers 
which occasionally occupied him were trivial, and there 
1s no evidcnee that even they biotght any accession of 
territory to Egypt Tideed, it would almost seem that 
lis object in making war was rather Lo obtain captives 
than to extend his domimons, his predominant desire 
being to distinguish himself as a builder, and the ser 
vices of vast bodies of foreign labourers being necessary 
to carry out his numerous and gigantic projects ? 

The first campaigns of Rameses TI were cirected 
against the negroes and Ethiopians? One witer?* tells 
us that he ‘ pushed his arms much futher into Upper 
Ethiopia and the Soudan than ary of hs predecessors ,’ 
but proof of this superior energy sscacecly forthcoming, 
and on the whole it would seem that the southern expe- 
ditions of the son of Seti were rather .agvias, yestlting 11 
the captive of large numbers of the unfortunate blacks, 
than veal miliary operations ® Besides slaves, tibute 
and plunder were no doubt obtained im huge quantities 5 
and Lgypt was enriched by the spoils of Tthiopia, 
which aneluded gold, ivory, ebony, fruits of vauieus 
kinds, leopard’s skins, lions, panthers, gazelles and 
other antelopes, giraffes, and osbtiches.! 

Soon afterwards occured tice first Synan war of 

1 Yeo below, p 310 dotua \Cl n p 312 2nd ed 
9 Dani gach, Zltstor y af Ly spt, vol © Brugser, Léstory of Ly spt, vol. 
ui Py et np 7 
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but a rock-tablet at the Nalu-cl-Kelb, seb tp ho hus 
second yea,! indicates his personal presence on the 
occasion, and was ereek dusa okerol vie ory. Thiee 
years later took place the sccond ji yasion — Khitasit, 
the son of Marasar, and 2randsar af Suplel, the adver- 
sary of RamesesT , was now probably at the head of the 
Tlittites,? and bal suceecded 1 checung a le gue ol 
the Western Asiatic nations epa st Lgypt, which 
threatened setious consequences, Alicady had Set, 
alarmed at the menacm,s combination, commerced a 
defensive wotk 1pon ha easieln frontier,’ probably 
not long before Ins decease — Raaneses, w'th the ardow. 
and audacity of youth, peferring ituck to defence, in 
the fifth year of ws sole reign ! collected @ vast amy, 
and quitting Cgypb marched ‘by the path of the desert 
along he roads of the north, ® Kh asir, aware of his 
moveme its, sutndioned his allies to lus aid-—the peoples 
of Nahmaw Khirabu, Carchemish, the Maasu, Anat, 
Patasu, Kati, Leka (Lycans ?), and others ind took 
up a posiuon near Kadesh, lis capi al city, wl ch was 
situated on an island wn the Qroutes.? Tho hast was 
50 numerous that ws sad: “Thea number was end- 
less; nothing like ab had ove been before; they 
covercd the mountains and he y, leys like gi ts 


1 Brepysel, Zlistery of Fgypl,) ia givcy by i Bugech (2st ry 


yo} n p 63, det od 

® Seq Records of the Past, val. iv 
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throne, 
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the people of th Mors Mast y do 
Atvit thoya o* A alta, the Pas 
tsi miny perhaps bo the Asayron 
Patona, tho Laka ave thoupht by 
Th Brugser to bo thy Lyciais 
Kiabu je probably Ub + 4. 
OChalyboi, the ancient nine ol 
Aloppo, 

7 Sco hove, p 228, 
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ioppers for then number.’} Kohitasir, however, was 
mwilling to trust to mere numbers, and formed a 
cheme for deceiving Rameses as to the disposition of 
us troops, and so brmging him into difficulties Te 
ont out spies,” who pretended to be deserters from his 
imy, and instructed them tc say, if they were ques- 
roned, that he had broken up from Kadesh on hearing 
{ the Egyptian advance, and had marched away to 
Shirabu (Aleppo), which lay far to the north. The 
pies fulfilled their msson, but on being cxamined by 
colugirg they failed in fortitude, and confessed the 
truth—that KXhitasir, instead of having withdrawn 
io Khirabu, was lying in wait to the north west of 
(Cadesh, hoping to fall unexpectedly on the flank of the 
llgyptians, if they believed the spies’ tale and hurried 
forward on the hne of his supposed retreat Foiled in 
‘ns crafty scheme, Khitastr could do nothing but quit 
iis ambush and march openly against the Eayptians, 
with Ins troops marshalled im exact and orderly 
wray, the Hittite chariots in front with thew Imes 
carefully dressed, and the ausxihartes and irregulars 
on fhe flanks and rear’ Rameses had divided his 
vost into four portions.t He himself, with the bngade 
of Ammon, marched down the left bank of the river, 
while two br gades, those of Phthah and Ra, pro- 
ceeded along the right bank, the division of Phthah m 
the centre, that of Ra some way to the eastward.’ The 


1 See tho ‘Porm of Pontaom’ —* Records of the Past, vol u. p. 
(Biugach, Histor y of Lyypt isc) 68 1 9 Ti 
2'Sho story of the spics 1s to > Brugsch Hest of Lyypt, vol 
a an instiiption repeated sevoal p 55, Jet od In coscizbing the 
imos on the walls of tho te nple of ‘battle of Kadesh, I have through- 
Abydos, and fiansla ad by Th om follow d tlia aithonty 1, 
Biugech, LZistory of Egypt, vol un Th ch tikes a somowhat diflurent 
p 50-2, 18 od view of the ongagement (Ancrent 
5 Ibd p 47, Egypt, pp. 120 1), 
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position of the brigade of Set is not distinctly ma ked, 
Tt may have started for Khirabu before the falsity of 
the spies’ tale was detected, or it may have acted as a 
rearguard to the whole amy, and have been posted at 
some distance behind the other corps At ary rate, it 
took no part in the battle. IChilasir commenced the 
fight by a flank movement to the left, which enabled 
him to fall on the brigade of Ra as 1 was upon ils 
march, alone and unsupported, lus attack was unex- 
pected and was irresistible; ‘foot and horsé gave way 
before him,’! the division was utterly routed, and 
either driven from the ficld or cut to pieces. Intelli- 
gence of the complete defeat of his mght wing having 
been received by Rameses, who had now reached the 
position occupied at the begiumng of the day by 
Khitasir, he set his brigade m motion, at right angles 
to thei: previous course, eastward; but before he could 
reach the Orontes, the enemy, who must have crossed 
the river, were upon him, and the two hosts charged 
each other at full speed with desperate courage ‘ne 
chanot of Rameses, skilfully gudcd by Ins squire, 
Menna, seems to have broken through the front line of 
the Ihttite chariot force ; but his brethren m arms were 
less fortunate; and Rameses for nd himself separatcd 
from his army, behind the front line and confrontcd by 
the second line of the hostilo chariots, ma position of 
the greatest possible danga? ‘Then began that TTo- 
meric combat, which the Dgyptians were never tied 
of celebrating, between a single warrior on the one 
hand, and the host of the Ilittites, reckoned at 2,500 





1 Records of the Past, vol. ii p |in which Ramoses found himeolf, 
but it must he confessed that Pon- 


‘t 
This seeme to me the only | taow's narrative 1s hero very hazy, 
reasonable account of the position 
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chariots, on, the other, in which Rameses, ike Diomed 
or Achilles, catied death and destruction whithersoeve; 
he turned himself, ‘I became like the god Mentu,’ 
he is made to say; ‘Thmled the dat with my ught 
hand; I fought with my left hand; I was hke Baal m 
his time before thei: sight, I had come upon 2,500 
pairs of horses, Twas in the midst of them, but they 
were dashed in pieces before my steeds. Not one of 
them raised his hand to fight, their courage was 
sunheu in thei Wreasts; then limbs gave way, they 
could not hurl ihe dart, nor had they strengih to 
thrust with the spear I made them fall into the 
waters like crocodiles; they tumbled down on their 
faces one after another T lulled them at my pleasme, 
so that not one looked back behind him, nor ‘id any 
tun round, Each fell, and none raised himself up 
again?) 

The temporary isolation of Rameses, which is the 
gist of the heroi1e poem of Pentaour, and which the 
king himself recorded over and over again upon the 
walls of his magnificent shrmes,? must no doubt be 
regarded asa fact; but it is not likely to have con- 
tinued for more than a few minutcs. When his com- 
panions found that he was lost to their s¢ht, they 
would have made the most frantic efforts to recover 
jum, dead or ahve, and if his own prowess at all re- 
sembled the desemption givn of it, the Thtttes must 
have becn speedily thrown into such confusion that at 
would have beeu easy for the Egyptians to come to hig 
aid Chariot, no doubt, quickly followed chariot through 
the front lire of the Tlittife foree + tha second line was 





1 Biugech, History of Lyypt, Ancienne vol t p 411 Brugech 
vol h p 57, Ist od, ‘ Ihstory cf Lyypt, vol n p 46, let 
> Lonoimant, Manuel dTistone ed 
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engaged and defeated; soon the confusidn became 
general, A headlong | ght carried the cntue host to 
the banks of the Orontes, into wh ch sone precipitated 
themselves, while othcis wete forced “nio the water by 
ther pursuas ‘Te king of Koi abu was anong the 
latter, and was with duficy Ly dru out by h’s fire ads, 
exhausted and half dead, when Te reached the eit 
ern shore! Bub the great bu ¢ of the TP tite amy 
perished, cifher in the ba le or m= Te river, Among 
the kWled and wounded woe Goub tsa, the © aio cer 
of Khitasir, Tarakennas tle commande of the cavalry, 
Rabsuna, another gencial, KT rapusir, a royal scere 
tary, and Matsurama, a bio her of the HL the hing ? 

On the day whicl fol owed the battle Nhatasir 
sont a humble cmbissy to he Guup of his adversary to 
mnplore for peace? Py messen,c? was reccived wit 
favour, ‘Lhongh 1 docs not appoar that any forme | 
treaty was made, or any define org gemer ts cnlace 
into by the Iittite leader, you Rameses consented not 
to press upon the vanquish cd mona, but to wo he 
draw lus army and return to Tey ot. Tt is possih « 
that ys victory had cost him deat, and th ity until he 
had levied a new force, | was in no condition to ven 
tive further fom hus resowces or fo aflront new pauls 

The Syrim ex editions of Rameses HE did not 
tuminate with the bile of Kadesa, or w th Jus fitth 
year. On the corte ry, Uey co t ued eu tainty all 
is aghth year! and possibly ull his tw My first, 

1 Seu the Denkmalea, yom 1 owilta t a wieelooue wilef 

WlbadIO5 Compus Bing bedrt omih nov ow coaithr 
Abeto y of Hyypty vo. A IR, ee a He letorary, wed 
od, : whict Waltuwn, at hey qt 

Bueh Anemt Lyjpt p 12 Tinto ys ant boa ouy, 

3 Sao tho Poom ot ?o tion! Biger, Jdstory of Tyypt, 
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when a formal treaty of peace was concluded with the 
Hittites It is difficult to determine how far during 
this period he carried his arms into Asia, or what 
extent of territory he taverszd with his armics. We 
have no distinct evidence of any expeditions having 
penetrated farther at this time than Northcra Palestine,’ 
unless 1 be on one occasion, when ‘‘l'urep m the lind 
of Naharain, was attacked and taken? But the repu 
tation which Rameses left tchind him of a warrior 
kaing,® the title of A nekhtu or ‘Conqueror which he 
bore,* and the gencral clams to victory and success 
contained mm his inscriptions, are thought to inply 
that the limits of the Egyptian power established by 
Thothmes III were still in a certaim sense maintained 
and vindicated duriig his reign,® Mesopotamia still 
paymg tribute, and receiving Dgyptian residents, if not 
even Leyptian garrisons, and the chiefs even of such a 
distant place as Singaia beg still content to be 1¢ 
garded, as Egyptian subjects. But, whatever vestiges 
remafied uf the old period of glory and dominon, 1 
eannot be seriously doubted that the real power of 
Feypt had now considerably dechned ;7 ‘the bonds of 
subjection weie much less stuct than under Thothmes 
TIT. ; prudential motives constrained the Lgyptians to 
be content with very much less with such acknow 


1 Tho places attacked and taken — ® Lonormant Man tel @Ihatona 
in the eihth yom ao Shalama Axerenne, vol.1 p 42] 
(Salom in the Jordan valley) Jap > Bingach, Jfeator 1 of Fqypts sol 


(Dabn at tho foot of Wount Labo), The true identi t- 
Maino. Mem, Bath anath, &e. 
Asenlon revolted, and was ietaken 
about the vie time of Hi 

2 Diugsch Iftstory of Egypt, 
vol 1i pp 63 4, 1st od. : 

> Paat dan 60 if 

4 Brogsch, Istory of Lyypt, 
vol. u p 88, Ist od : 
\ 


n p G6, 1s od 
eation of Singaia 13 still unees tain 
IJ ave supposed it to ho Senkmeh, 
soul! of Baoy on (supa, p 236), 
bub 1b may be tho modun Sina 
I think tiee can be no doubt that 
it was in Mesopotamia 
” Buch, Aneent Jgypt,p 120 
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ledgments as satisfied their vanity rather thai with the 
exercise of a real power.’ + 

"The treaty concluded with the Ilittites is a strong 
indication of the changed circumstances of Egypt, and 
her mability to maintam the dominant position which 
she had reached under Thothmes It was, as already 
observed,‘ based upon the pnnciple of an exact equality 
between the two high contracting powers. IXhitasir 
was termed ‘the great kirg of Khita, the powerful,’ 
Rameses ‘the great ruler of Egypt, the powerful.’ 
The genealogy of each was 1eckoned back to his grand 
father. Both parties engaged recrprocally for their 
sons and their sons’ sons Friendship was pledged by 
the following formula ‘He shall be my ally ; he shall 
be my friend; I will be his ally; I will be his friend 
for ever.’ The stipulations of the allance were through 
out mutual. The king of the Khita engaged under no 
circumstances to invade the land of Egypt, and the 
king of Egypt engaged under no circumstances to 
invade the land of the Khita. Each bound himself, if 
the other were attacked, either to come in person, or 
to send his forces, to the other’s assistance. Each 
pledged Inmself to the extradition both of cimmals 
fleeing from justice, and of any other subjects wishing 
to transfer their allegiance Each at the same time 
stipulated for an amnesty of offences 1n case of all per 
sons thus surrendered. The treaty was placed under 
the protection of the gods of the two countries, who 
were invoked respectively to protect observers and 
punish infringers of 1t § 


1 Lenoimant lsc iv pp 27 82 The full text is 
2 Supa, p 803 given by Biugsch, Heston y of Egypt, 


5 Foi a condensed account of the| vol in pp 68 74 Isted “It 1s a 
treaty, see Reco ds ¢f the Past, yol | mistake, howeve, of this wiite: to 
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Tt is evident that the acknowledgment of the Ti- 
tite power and the engagements to respect its territorial 
limits and defend it agamst forcign attack constituted 
an cflectual bar to the extension of Cgyptian influence 
in Asia, and very nearly cut Ngypt off from” her pos- 
sessions on aud beyond the Euphrates. Tittle moie 
than a nominal subjection of dependencies so remote 
could remain, when almost the whole of the imter- 
mediate country + was relinquished to a rival power. 
The Tlittiic empire must at this tame have presented 
itself to the Mesopotamian and Syrian nations as that 
which was in the ascendant, and which pohey required 
them to court, Egypt’s day must have appeared to be 
past, and the smaller states of Western Asia must 
have begun to gravitate to the new centre. 

A. conspicuous evidence of the altered condition of 
things, strongly indicative of the great advance of the 
Hittite power, was the marriage of Ramcses, in the 
thirty-fourth year of lus sole reign, to the daughter of 
Khitasw, and her proclamation as queen consoit by 
the name, which she must have newly taken, of 
Ur maa-nofru ra. ‘The prnee of Khita, clad in the 
dyess of his country, himself conducted the bride to 
the palace of his son in Jaw,’? and, after receiving 
hospitable cntertamment, returned to his own land. 
It woul scom that the princess had captivated the 
heart of the susceptible monarch by her remarkable 
beauty on an occasion when she had come forward in 
her own comntry to plead the cause of some captives 


enll the tienty an ‘offensive and fiom Mesopotamia, unless by the 
defensive allanco, smco unjon for lino of Damnsous and Tadmoi, 


offensive pu Na is coilainly not which is oily fitted to bea emavai 


contemplate A _ route a of B ‘ 
1 The geamnphical position o: Biugseh, stor y of Egypt, vo 
the Ittite comnay eut of Dgypt ti p 75, lat od : 
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whom he was inclined to treat harshly. ‘ She stood for- 
ward at their head, to soften the heart of King Rameses 
——a great inconceivable wonder nt knowing the 
impression which her beauty made upon him.’* The 
fascination of unconscious loveliness 1s always great ; 
and Rameses was apparently induced to seek the hand 
of the Ilittite princess by the feelings which were called 
forth on this occasion. 

Besides his great Asiatic war, to which the Ilittile 
treaty put a happy termination, Rameses conducted a 
certain number of campaigns in the south and in the 
east In the south he had for enemies the Cushites 
and the negroes, in the west the Tahennu and the 
Mashuash or Maxyes? In both quarters he claims 
successes; but they do net appear to have been very 
decisive. In Northern Africa the power of the Maxyes 
was certainly not broken, for we shall find them in the 
ensuing reign taking the offensive and invading Egypt 
in force ;8 and on the Upper Nile only small and insig- 
nificant tribes the Auntom, the Hebuu, the Tenfu, 
the Temuu, and the Hetau* were subjugated The 
boundaries of Egypt reczived no important cnlarge- 
ment in either quarter, nor were her Asiatic losses 
compensated for by African gains ‘ 

One, and perhaps the main, result of all the mil- 
tary operations in which Rameses IL. employed himself 
for so many years, was the acquisition of many thou- 

- sands of captives, some Asiatic, some African—swart 
negroes from the Soudan, Ethiopians of equal blackness 
but of a higher type, blue-eyed fair hawed Marmaride, 

* See the inscription given by and Steph Byz ad voc 
Brugech (History of Egypt, vol ui 5 Infia, pp 820 898 
p 86, lst ed ) 4B gett Easton y of Ligypt, vol 


? On this people, see Ilerod iv ju p 78, lst ed 
191; and compare Hecat Ty, 804 
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light red Deardless Khita, lithe A1abs, heavily framed 
Ruten with black beards and features of a Jewish cast,! 
Kharu, Leka, Nahin, Maxyes cared off fiom then 
homes by the graspmg conqueror, whose wars were 
undertaken as much with the object of making prisoners 
as from any higher consideration. Dung lus caly 
years Asia furnished the bulk of these unfortunates, 
Tater, when his Asiatic wars were terminated if we 
may trust M Lenormant ‘man hunts were organised 
upon a monstrous scale throughout the whole country 
of the Soudan, a scale quite unknown at any former 
period. The aim was no longer, as under the Thoth 
meses and the Amenhoteps, to extend on this side the 
fronticrs of the Egyptian empire, so as to absorb the 
countries which furnished ivory and gold dust. The 
principal or (so to speak) sole object was to obtain 
slaves. Nearly every year there were great razzias, 
which stated from Lthopia, and ieturned dragging 
after them thousands of captive blacks of all ages and 
both sexes, laden with chams, And the principal cpi- 
sodes of these negio hunts were sculptured upon the 
walls of temples as glorious exploits |? 2 

Tn connection with this constant introduction of 
large bodies of foreigners into Egypt, Rameses devised 
or adopted the plan,’ so fami to Asiatic conquerors 
in later times, of transport ng his prisoners cnoimous 
distances, and settling them i those portions of his 
empire which were most remote fiom then orgmal 
abodes, Whole jribes of negroes were removed {rom 


1 Sco the flontismece to Bingsch’s ) + Tonormant says (16¢) that he 
Tlstory vol 1, Ist ed, where this | was the hast to mtroduce ths sys- 
cast ol countenanes is yory noluce- | tem; but I have ahondy shown 
able icason fer Uimking that ho was 

® Lonoimant, Manuel d Iistoire | anticrpnted in the adoption of 1t by 
Ancrenne, vol 1 pp 423 4 Ins giandfatha (supin, p 286 ) 
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the Soudan into Asia; Libyans and Asiatics were 
planted upon the Upper Niet Fhght and escape 
became in this way impossible, and even the yearning 
after a lost home tended, in course of time, to die away 
through the well known melination of the human mind 
to accept the inevitable. 

It was, of course, in connection with his passion for 
§ gaat works’ that Rameses desi ed and obtained this 
vast addition to the store of ‘naked human strength,’ ? 
which on his accession he mbherited from his progen- 
tors In the earlter times the kings had employed the 
great mass of ther subjects in those vast constructions 
by which they had striven to im nottalise ther names.® 
But with the growth of civilisation new ideas had 
sprung up Some regard had come to be had for the 
feelings and the wishes of the lower orders ;* and if 
the meubus of forced labour still legally lay upon 
them,’ practically it was now wellmgh a thing of the 
past, and no longer an actual grievance. Slaves, cap- 
tives, and subject races, not of Egyptian blood, were, at 
this period, the material to wlich kings bent upon 
raising great works looked for the execution of their 
grand projects. Of subject races there seem to have 
been several in Egypt under Rameses, the principal 
being the Sharuten or Shardana, the Apuiriu or Aperu, 
and the Hebrews Of these, the Shardana were em 
ployed principally as auxiliary troops,’ while the other 
two if they were really distinct’—formed the man 
ii pdt a ae ysis we 7 ould appeni by the letter 
Laprt, p 124 of Amonemetn to Pentaom, quoted 

rote, Zhatory of Greece, ch | above (vol 1 p 480), 
an gl i piv, edit of 1862),| ° Transactions of Sooiety of Bibl, 

upla, p Areheology, vol 1. pp. 867, 860, 


4 See Records of the Past, vol ii | and 867 
pp 1112, and compare above,{ 7 Thisis a point on which much 
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sourees fidm which foreed labour was diawn by the 
monarchs! We know that the Tlebrews at the ume 
of the Exodus numbered 600,000 adult males ;? the 
Apuiriu, if a dist nel race, may have been not inuch 
less numerous, and 1b is a not unreasonable con- 
jecture,® that in the time of Rumeses II. the subject 
races and newly made captives together amounted 
to a fall third of the population, ‘hus the Pharaoh 
had an abundant stock of raw matermal on which to 
draw, without putung any presse on hus native sub- 
jects, or even seriously affecting the general labow- 
inarket 

The great works of Rameses Maiamen may be 
divided under the two heads of works of utility and of 
oimament ‘Yo the former class belong his ‘ Great 
Wall,’ lus canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, aud 
lus numerous cities; to the latter, his temples, lus co 
lossal statues, lis obelisks, and ns tomb The Great 
Wall, commenced by lis father, Seti! extended fiom 
Pelusiam ty Ielwpolis,® a direct distinee of mnety 
miles, and was stiengthened at mtervals by the esta 
blishment of fortresses upou is li ic, che * Lieastue cities,” 
or * store cilies,’ mentioned in the book of Exodus as 
built by the oppressed Israchtes, beng, as is generally 
thot ght,? among thar number, The consuuction of 
this work 1s a strong indication of the dechme m het 
tumyopmon Dr Bich Uuows a 


doubt on the identification (Aacunt 
Lyypt, p (28) 


has been wiittin, M_ Chabas 10- 
geada tie identity of the Apo 
with the TIcebows as cetain Cais 
dangea Lqyptologiques, wp 148, 


Rechaches pow save « Clistone 
de la 10me Dynaatre, pp 90 105) , 
Di Biugeseh (2h of Ligypt, vol 1. 
pp 1289 1s od), Di, Disonlon 
(Lransactions of Socrety of Babi. 
archeology ol 1 pp 366 7), and 
M Maspuio a of the dneetly con- 
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military power on which Egypt was now enttring ‘—a 
dechne which, in spite of a few exceptionally blhant 
periods, must be considered to have set nm from this 
reign. 

The ‘ Great Canal’ perhaps, like the * Wall,’ com- 
menced by Seti? 1s proved by the ruins upon its banks 
to have been in the main the work of Rameses® It 
was, no doubt, provided with locks and sluices,* as was 
the canal which led the Nile water into the Payoum; 
and in this way the difficulties connected with the tidal 
changes at Suez and the variations in the level of the 
Nile at Bubastis were met and overcome. Dredging 
perhaps kept the western end of the canal open, and 
prevented it from being silted up by the Nile mud ; but 
when troubles came, this practice was neglected, and 
the channel soon became mnnavigable Communication 
with the Bitter Lakes had from time to time to be re 
opened, and Neco, Darius Hystaspis,® Ptolemy I, 
Trajan, and the Caliph Omar ® are especially mentioned 
as having applied themse ves to the work of re esta- 
blishing the waterway. Various pomts of departure 
from the course of the Nile were taken at different 
periods, the latest being at Belbays, which is about 
eleven miles south of Bubistis (now Tel Basta). 

Among the cities built by Rameses IL, or so en- 
larged as to be considered his work, were 'Tanis—the 
great city of the Delta which he made his capi 
tal ;7 Pa Ramesu, which is probably the Raamses of 





1 Lenoimant, Manuel d Ihstous 21d ed 
Anerenne, vol 1 pp 426 8- Buch, 4 Ind p 206, note 4 
Anerent Egypt, p 129, Bragech, 5 TIeiod in 158 
Instory of Lyypt, vol ri p 114, — * See the essay of M. Romie jn 
lat ed. the Description de 0 Lyypte, ‘Anti- 
® See above, p 297. quités,’ vol i pp 140 4 
§ Wilkinson m the authors He 7 Bingach, Hstor y of Zyypt, vol. 
sodotua, vol np. 205, note *, ii pp, 43 and 93, let ed, 
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Exodus; Pa-tum (Patumus or Pithom, identified by 
Dr. Birch with [eroopolis), Pa phthah, at Gerf Mussem 
in Nubia; Pa ammon at Sebua, in the same country; 
and Pa 1a, near Der or Dirr, above Korosko! The 
new Tans was situated at some little distance from the 
old one, where the shepherd kings had resided, and 
was adomed with numerous temples and obelisks, 
fragments of which still strew the site A contempo 
rary of the son of Seti thus descubes the place .¢ «So 
1 arrived av the cny of Ramesu Mersamen, and found it 
admirable; for nothing on the Theban land and soil 
can compare with it Ilere is the seat of the court. 
The place is pleasant to live in; its fields aro full of 
good things; and life here passes m constant plenty 
and abundance. The canals are rich in fish, the lakes 
swarm with birds; the meadows are gicen with vere 
tables, there is no end of the lentils, melons with a 
taste like honey grow in the inigated gardens, The 
bains are full of wheat and durra, and reach as high as 
heaven. Onions and grapes grow im the cuclosines , 
and the apple-tree blooms among them. ‘Lhe vine, 
the almond-trec, and the fig-tree are found in the 
orchaids, ... The red fish 18 common m the lotus 
canal; the Bor-fish in the ponds; many varieties of 
the same, together with carp and pike (?), im the 
canal of Pu harotha; fat fish and Khipti pennu fish 
are to be found m the pools of the mundation, and 
the Hauaz fish m the full mouth of the Nile, near the 
City of the Conqeror ‘The aty canal Pshenhor pro- 
duces salt, the lake 1egion of Palriy natron, Sea 


2 Bingech pp 90, 98 0, &e , Records of the Pusat, vol vi pp 
Buch, Ancient Lyypt, pp 124 6 18 1G, md hy Dr Buigech in ius 

® Seo the ‘Lotte: of Panbosa,’ 2hstoy of Lgypt, vol ub pp 96 8, 
translated by Mi Goodwin in the 1st cd 
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going ships enter the harbour ; plenty and ¢bundance 
are perpetual’ 

The most remarkable of the temples erected by 
Rameses are the building at Thebes, once called the 
Memnoninm, but now commonly known as the Rame 
seu (which has been already described in the first 
volume of this work),! and the extraordmary rock 
temple of Ipsambul or Abu Simbel, the most mag iifi- 
cent specimen of its class which the world contains, 
The fagade 1s formed by four huge coloss, each seventy 
feet in height, representing Rameses himself, seated on 
a throne, with the double crown of Egypt upon his 
head.? In the centre, flanked on either side by two 
of these gigantic figures 1s a doorway of the usual 
Egyptian type, opening mto a small vestibule, which 
communicates by a short passage with the mam 
chamber ‘ns 1s an oblong square, sixty feet long 
by forty five, divided into a nave and two aisles by two 
rows of square piers with Osinid statues thirty feet high 
in front, and ornamented with painted sculptures over 
its whole surface® The main chamber leads into an 
mer shrme, or adytum, suppoited by four piers 
without Osirid figures, but otherwise as richly adorned 
as the outer apartment, Behind the adytum are small 
rooms for the priests who served in the temple. It is 
the fagade of the work which constitutes its mam 
beauty. ‘What shall we say,’ observes a modern 
traveller,* ‘of the rock temple of Ipsambul, the won 

: Seo above, vol 1 pp 220 3 pp 90 1, isted In his concluding, 

Tor iepiesentations see th3 1emmke the write: appeats to have 
Denkmaler, pt in pl 186 2, and forgotten that hia awn glory was, 
Roberts's Lyypt and Nulra, vol. 1 | at any rate,the object marly aonght 
magnets on lutle-page F by Rameses in his erection of this 

enkmaler, pt ni, pla 185 eb | edifice Tom colossi of Himself 


seqq form the fagnde; and in the in- 
* Brugsch, Hist of Egypt, vol u | terior he associates himself as a god 


. 
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derful facade of which surpasses everything which our 
imagination can conccive of giandeur in a human 
work? Tlow small, how insignificant, appear, m com- 
parison with il, the petty erections of our day! There, 
in Nubia, on a solitary wall of rock, far removed from 
the dwellings of men, in hoary antiqui y a temple was 
hewn to the great gods of the land of Egypt... 
hewn as if by enchantment -for tlus is the proper 
word so bold, so powerful, 30 exceeding all human 
measure, as if giants had turaed tle bare rock into 
a living work of art! Standing before this work, 
achieved by the hands of men, the thoughtful child of 
our modern age first feels the greatuess of antiquity nm 
its all powerful might. It was not clever calculation, 
not profit, nor utility, but the most clevated feeling of 
gratitude to God, that caused such a work to be exe- 
ented; a work worthy of ard fit for the immortal, 
inconceivable, almighty Deity to whom the anacnts 
dedicated it in high veneration for the Lvetlasting and 
the Incomprehensible’ After this, the judgment of the 
leaned Instorian of architecture may perhaps seem 
tame; but ils sobriety gives it a we ght which is 
scarcely accorded to the besb assorted collection of 
rhetorical phrases by the modein reader ‘The largest 
of the rock-lemples at Ipsambul,’ says Mv. Fergusson,! 
Sis the finest of ws class known to exist anywhere, 
Iixternally, the fagade is about a hundred feet in 
height, and adorned by four of the most magnifica t 
colosst n Egypt, cach seventy feet in height, and re 
presenting the king, Rameses IL, who caused the exca- 


with Ammon, Phthah, and ITorus, | to him any vory elevated o1 intense 
(Denkindlea, ps mpl 190 @ | religious feoling 

Biugsch, Zhstory of Lyypt, vol nu 1 Ihstoy of Architectw o, yol i 
p 91, 1stod) We cannot ascribo | p 118, Ist ed. 
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vation to be made. It my be because they are more 
perfect than any other now found in that country, but 
certainly nothing can exceed their calm majesty and 
beauty, or be more entirely free from the vulgarity 
and exaggeration which is generally a characteristic of 
colossal works of this sort.’ 

Among the other great works of this great king were 
the completion of the ‘ Hall of Columns’ at Karnak,! of 
the temple begun by Seta at Abydos,? and of that 
founded but left very imperfect by Amendphis LLL at 
Luxor;? the addition of pylons and colossi to the 
great temple of Phthah at Memphis,* and the entire 
construction of new temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
Tanis, Beit el Walli, Der, Gerf Hussem, and elsewhere.? 
At Kalabshe there is also ‘a small but beautiful 
example, belonging to the age of Rameses II, and 
remarkable for the beauty of its sculptured bas reliefs, 
as well as for the bold Proto Doric columns which 
adorn its vestibule.® In Nubia, Rameses introduced 
the practice of excavating the cclls of the temples in 
the rock, and adding in front of the cells structural 
buildings consisting of courts and propylons a com 
bination which 1s extremely effective, since thus ‘ the 
sanctuary has all the imperishability and mystery of a 
cave,’ while the remamder of the temple has at the 
same time the ample space, free play of light, and 
architectural effect of a building standing in the open 
aur.” 

} Tergusson, History of Archetec vol 1, p 109, 1st ed 
twe vol, i. p 107, Biugsch, History 4 Biugsch, History of Egypt, vol 
of Lgypt, vol u p 89 Ist ed vu p 87, isted 

2 See the insciiption translated hy | ° Ihd pp 88, 90, 03, 94, &e 
Brugsch (Zestory of Zyspt, vol ® Teigusson, fistor y of Aa chitec- 
pp 34-42, Ist ed ) tme vol 1 p 118, Ist ed 


8 Bach <Anceent Lgypt, p 127 T Thi. pp 118 14 
Tergusson, Histor y of Ar chetectus e, 
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In the ornamentation of his bu Idings Rameses 
especially affected the employment of obelisks ard 
coloss) Obelisks, which have ceascd io exist, adomncd 
Ins Sun temple at Hehopolis;! and two mauificent 
ones were added under his auspices to the Luxor 
edifice? one of which lis long attracted the adimratio 1 
of all behaldeis in the commanding postion wl ich 1 
now occupies on the Place de la Concorde at Pans. 
This monument, as measurcd by the French engineers,? 
had an clevat on of eighty two fee , and 1s exqmstely 
carved and proportioned. It 19 of a beautiful pk 
Syenite granite, and is covered with inscriptions, which 
have been recently translated by M. Chabas* 

The most imposing of all the colossi of Rameses, 
and indecd of all existing colossi, are those four giant 
forms already deserbed® which guard the portal of the 
great rock-temple of Ipsambul These, however, are 
not, strictly speaking, statues, but figuies cuved in 
the rock. Of actual statues the lagist which can be 
definitely ascribed to Rameses TL. 1s that whereof the 
torso remains in the runs of the Rameseum, an *imaye 
of his majesty,’ which was origina ly fifty four feet hig, 
and weighed nearly nine hundred tons!® De Biugsch 
believes it to have been one of a pair, carved to adorn 
the entrance cout of that maguificent cdifice? Another 
colossus of large dimensions was acted by Rameses in 
the temple of Phthah at Memplus, and is now lying, 
prostrate and mutilated, amid the ruins of that strue- 


1 Brugsch, Zlstory of Lgypl, yol with Jus ncisiue uo rt (ecards of 
in p 93, Ist ed the Past vol ww p t7) 
* Thd p 80 Ft cords of the Past yol iv yp 
* Soo the Drsereptron de P Ly jpte, | 10 2h 
§ Sutiquités, vol 1 p 220M 'S ma p 318 
Fogusson makes its loig ¢ 77 f “S50 Uov, vol i p 224 
Cihstors of Architectine vol. 1 p T stay of Lyspt, vol np ed, 
417), M- Chvbas closely agices { {sf ed 
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ture, near the modern Arab village of Muitrahenny ! 
This also represented the king himself. Colossi of Seti, 
his father, were erected by him at Abydos, Memphis, 
and Thebes ; ? and smaller ones of his favourite wife and 
some of his daughteis have been found at Mitrahenny, 
a little below the surfacc of the soil? Colossal images 
of gods cut m the nat ve rock, elaborately painted, 
ornament the interio: of the greater Tpsaibul temple,* 
while the fagade of the smaller one exhibits six rock 
cut figures of great sizc, four 1epresenting Rameses 
himself, and two his queen, Nefertar: Mitenmut.’ 

The Semitic blood which flowed mn the veins of 
Rameses ® showed itself alike in his phys ognomy and 
in his actions. Ile seems to have been the handsomest 
of all the Lgyptian kings A good forehead, a large 
well formed slightly aquiline nose, a well shaped mouth 
with lips not too full, md a thoughtful pensive eye, 
constitute an ensemble which, if not faultless, is at 
any rate vastly supciio. to the ordinary royal type in 
Feypt, and would attract attention among any serics 
of kings? Much physical vigour accompanied this 
beauty of face Rameses was the father of fifty ne 
sons and sixty daughters,® many of whom he outlived, 
his great natural strength enabling him, despite the 
strain which he put upon it by his active life and 
general habits, to attain almost to the full term of hfe 

1 Bingsch, Lest of Lgypt,vol 120) ‘Ramesacs exhibits in his 
p 87,1sted Compaierol 1 p 44 featies the refined Asiatic, different 
2 Ind vol un pp 84, 88, dc fiom the Nizutie type of the Iiigs 
3 Ibid pp 87 8 of the eighteenth dynasty’ But no 
* See the Den/maler pt 1m pl | writer, so far as I am aaie, has 
190e¢ and compme Brugsch His- | called attention to the nobility and 
tory of Egypt, vol ii, p 91, 1st ed | beauty of the face, especially as 
* Toi a repesentation seo the represented 1n some of tho statues 
Denhmaler, pt in pl 1926 Diugseh, Heston y of Lyypt, vol 


® See above, p 300 u p 111, 1st ed 
7 Bueh says (Anerent Lyypt p 
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assigned to man by the Psalmist? IIe began to re gn, 
as we have scen,” at the age of ten or twelve, and 
continued on the throne, accordmg to the express 
evidence of the monuments,’ sixly seven years Ile 





Tout of Rin soa IL 


thus died at the age of seventy-seven or seventy nine 
—a length of life which 1s rarely reached by Orientals 

The large number of his children makes it clear 
that Rameses was a polygamis. Je appears to have 


1 ¢Though men be so strong tiat AZanuel d Ihsion a Aneunne, vol. 1, 
they come to fomscorcyemsa (Ps p 404 Buch, Aacrent Lyypt, p 
x0, 10) 128 — Tle1e, for once, Manotho gayo 

2 Sipia, p 301 ths right mimber of y ons (do aym 

§ Brugach, Zéstor y of Lg spt, vol Last, Gr vol. up. 683) 
up 110, 1s ed ~~ Lonnmant, 


x2 
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had two principal wives, Isi nefert and Nefertari 
mitenmut,! one of whom he may have espoused after 
the death of the other He also manied, im what we 
must suppose lemtimate nuptials, Neferura Urmaa, the 
daughter of the king of the Klita Three wives, how 
ever, cannot have borne him 119 children between them ; 
and it is thus clear that, besides his wives, he must have 
mautaned a seraglo of concubmes, whose number 18 
not hkely to have fallen short of twenty? Such an 
institution was Semitic, and well known in Asia; but 
hitherto it had not prevailed in Egypt, where mono- 
gamy, always compulsory on private peisons,® had up 
to this time been practised also by the monarchs 

Of all his sons the one most dear to him was 
Shaemuas, or Khamus‘—the child of Ins favourite 
queen, Isi nefert-—who was ‘a learned and pious prince, 
devoted especially to the religious service of Phthah,’ 
living mamly m the temple of that god at Memphis, 
and keeping himself aloof from state aflairs ‘ more than 
was quite pleasing to lus futher.® This prince was 
designated as his successor, and in the meantime held 
the office of high-priest of Phthah m Memphis, in which 
capacity he exerted himself to restore the worship of 
the holy Apis bulls—incarnations, as it was believed, 
of Phthah® which had fallen into desuetude. The 
necropolis of the bulls, the so called Serapeum,’ was 

1 a, "4 

dij Sypena: Toe 


7 Ibid p 111 This would al ow 
the concubines an average of five 


Ly spt, 2 129), Biugsch the latter 
fon (istory of Lgypt, vol. np. 
111, lst ed ) 

> Biugsch, lee 


childien each which is quite as 
many as would be at al probable 

3 See above val i p, 652; and 
conpnie Teod ii 92 with Willan 
son’s note (Rawlinson's Fe odolus, 
vol n p 127, 2nd ed ) 

4 Buch uses the forme: (Anc ent 


© See above, vol i. p 414, note * 

7 To. a desiption and plan of 
the Serapeum see M Maniette’s 
Chorr de Moruments et de dessins 
décomets ou earéeutés pendant le 
déhlaiement dt SGapéum de Mem- 
pias, Paris, 1866 
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heautified and enlarged by Shaemuas, whose buildings 
are celebrated in v.rlous inseriptions as ‘splendid 
works’ deseiving of the mghest commendation Un 
fortunately he died in Ins father’s lfetame, and ws 
thus unable to show what architcetinal successes he 
might have achieved if he had had at his disposal the 
revenues of a kin dom instead of the allowance of a1 
ben apparent. 

Ths aflectuon for this son, and for his two pmneipal 
wives, shows that the casposition of Rameses IL was in 
some respects anuable, although upon the whole Ins 
character 1s one which scarcely commends itself to 
our approval Professing m his eatly years ex reme 
devotion to the memoiy of hig Lather,! he lived to 
show himself his father’s worst enemy, and to am it 
obliterating ns memory by erasing Is name from the 
monuments on wlich 1 sce ured, and in many eases 
substituting lis own? Amid a great show of regard 
for the deities of his country and for the ordmances 
of the established worshy , he coutrived that the chiet 
result of all that he did for rehgion should be the 
glorification of himsclf.8 Other ku gs hud arogated 
to themselves a cer ain qualified divinity, and ¢ {ter 
thew deaths had sometimes been plied by sone of 
their successors on a par with the ical nat onal gods , # 
but it remamed for Rameses to assoc ¢ hinsclt dung 
lis lifetime with such Jeading deiues as Phtheh, 


* Seo the inseriptro 1 in the to nple 
of Abydos tiunslited by Biuzsct 
(ZLetory of Egypt, vol uypp 34 42, 
Istad ) as ‘Ramoxes A ve ofin 
self ‘Is boast hid a tender frel- 
inz towaids Ins paent ant Ins heart 
beat for hin who Inought him up 
(p 84) And agur: (Cho most 
beautiful thiig t> behold, tho best 
thiig to hea, 1s a child with a 


tha ilfal Inet, wiose hoait beats 
for Ins tat ers whor sore nev heart 
tugs m> to do wiatas geod to 
Menephthah (p 380) 

2 Thugsch, Lhstory of Lyypt, vol 
up df Isted 

5 Sew thor, pp 318 19, 

4 Aq Usutnen TI by Thoth- 
mos ILE (supra, p, 242 ) 


' 
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Ammon, and Horus, and to claim equally with them 
the religious regards of his subjects. He was also, as 
already observed, the first to introduce into Egypt the 
degrading custom of polygamy and the corrupting 
mfluence of a harem. Even his bravery, which cannot 
be demed, loses half its ment by bemg made the 
constant subject of boasting; and his magnificence 
ceases to appear aclmiralle when we think at what a cost 
it displayed itself? If, with most recent writers upon 
Egyptian histury,® we sdentify him with the ¢ king who 
knew not Moses,’ the builder of Pithom and Raumses, 
the first oppressor of thc Israchites, we must add some 
darker shades to the picture, and look upon him as a 
ciuel and ruthless despot who did not shrmk from 
fhcting on mnocent persons the severest pam and 
suffering 

Rameses II was succeeded by his fourteenth * and 
eldest surviving son, Menephthah, =, the Ammen- 


ephthes of Manetho® On the death of lis brother, 
Shaemuas, he had been appointed governor of Mem 
phis and had been admitted to a share in the 
admimstration of affturs, if not actually aséociated,’ by 


1 See the Denkmaler, pt, ii pl 
190 0 

2TLenoamant says ‘Ce neat 
wavec un véutable sentimant 
Thonem quon peut songe. aux 
mutheis de captifs qui dment mourn 
sous le biton des gaides-chiow mes, 
ou bien victimes des fatigues exces 
sives et des piivations de toute 
nature, en élevant en qualité de 
foigats les gigautesques consti 1¢- 
tiuus auxquolies se pliisait 1 in 
satiable oigueil du monarque ég) p- 
tien, Dans les monuments du 1éene 
de Ramsis II il ny a pas une piene, 
pom ainsi dire, qui n’ait coité tne 
vie humaine, (Afar uel d Heston e 
Ancienne, vol i. p 423) 


§TBnch, Aneent Loypt, p 1265, 
Biugsch, Zstory of Ligypt, vol in 
pp 98-8, 1st ed , Lenoimant, 
Manuel, \gc 3 Ohabas, Recher ches 
pou serva a Linstowe de lEgypte 
ane temps de lLaode, pp 147 8, 

cc 


4 So Biugsch History of Lyypt, 
vol in_p 111, Ist ed "phch tan. 
cient Egypt, p. 129) says the ‘thn 
teenth. 

* Ap Syncell, Chror og aph pp 
723 and 3 Be 7 = 

° Bieh, lsc. 

7M Ohabas thinks that he was 
fomally associnted, (Recher ches, 
&e,p 83) 


te 
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his father. On his accession he took the throne name 
at 
of Hotep-h ma, a yr ‘he who trusts m trith,’ 


together with the epithets Ba en ras! © Be mmm, 


‘ 


and Meri-amon, iil eee, Tnhoriting fiom his father an 


empire which was everywhere at peace with its ncigh 
bouis, he might have becn expected to have had atic - 
qu and prosperous rcign, and to have carried on the 
burst of architecti ral encrey which had manifested itself 
under jus father and Is grandfather. The power, how 
ever, which directs human aflairs, wholly disappointed 
these expectations. The unclouded prospect of his early 
years gave place, after a Inief 11terval, to storm and 
tempest of the most fearful kind; a terrible invasion 
carried fire and sword into the heart of his dommions ; 
and he had scarcely escaped t sis danger when mternal 
troubles broke out a subject 1ace, Inghly valued for 
the services which 1t was forced to render, insisted on 
quitting the land; a great loss was meurred im an 
attempt to compel i fo rem in; rebdhon broke act 
m the south ; and the reign, which had commenced 
under such far auspices, terminated in calamity aid 
confusion. Menephthah was quite ico n detent to deal 
with the difficull ercumstances m which he found hmnselt 
placed he hesitated, temporised, made conecssions, 
retracted them and finally conducted Egypt to a cata 
strophe from which she did not 1ccover for a generation 
Dung his early years Menephtl ah seems to have 
remained in peace and quictiess, mtroubled by dis- 
content at home, unmolested by foreign enemies At 
this time he employed himseli in turther enlarging the 
cities of New Tanis and Pa Ramessu,? which had been 





1 Te ‘eoul of Ra’ Bn gech, Lrstory of Lyypt, yok in 
# Bnch, Ancent Lyypt, p 182, p 118, lst od 
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bult by his father, and in setting up rock-tablets at 
Silsihs and elsewhere’ He also carried on certain 
minor works in connection with the great temple of 
Phthah at Memphis, where he set up a statue of him- 
selt in black basalt, which is now mm the Museum of 
Boulaq? He nowhere, however, attempted the erec 
tion of any great edifice, and it 1s certainly true to 
say that he ‘does not rank with those Pharaohs who 
have tiansmitted ther remembrance to posterity by 
grand build ngs and the constr..ct.on of new temples, 
or by the enlargement of such as already existed’? 
Ihs monuments are ndeed completely insignificant, 
and, though widely spread and tolerably numerous, 
have a ‘mean charieter’* about them, which is espe- 
aally surprising when we compare with them the noble 
examples accomplished by his father and his grand 
father. Menephthah evidently did not mherit their 
ambition. Ife was not, however, of so elevated a 
temper as to be free from the blemish of personal 
vanity; and this defect in his character led him to be 
guilty of the meanness of appropriating to himself the 
works of former kings by the erasure of their names 
and the substitution of his own'— a practice wholly 
unjustifiable Such erasures had previously been some 
times made out of hatred and as a punishment; Me- 
nephthah madc them for the mere purpose of selt 
glorification, and was indifferent whether he wronged 
a frend or an enemy 


* 





1 See the Denkmale, pt in pl | tempt to contiavene this statement 
00 « (Ztecherches, Ke, pp 80 3) com-~ 
* Chabas, Rechorches pow servir | pletely justihes at 
& Phatone del Lyypte aur temps de|~ + Brugsch, isc. 
LDioda, p 82 * Ibid p, 116 Compare Cha- 
* Thugech, Zistoy of Lyypt vol | has, Recherches, Ke, p 82. 
a p 116, lst ed = M Chobas’ at 
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The foreign relations of Menephthah were dung 
this period satisfactory. Ile matitained the alhance 
with the Kuta which his father had concluded after 
the close of Jus great Asiatic war, and strengthened 
the bonds of amity by allowing corn to be exported 
from Egypt for the sustentation of the Thtute people, 
when their crops failed them. Tle reecived u to 
Lyypt as new settlers scveial tribes of Bedouins,? who 
were desirous of exchangn g their nomadic habits for a 
more sottled hfe, and established them i the rich Jands 
about the city of Pithom THe retained the foreign con 
quests of his predecessors in Lower S8yiia, Philistia 
and Canaan, carefully supervismg their admmistravion 
by means of continual despatches and messengers * At 
the same time he guarded with tolerable efficiency lis 
north western frontier, prevented any serious irruption 
of the Libyan tribes, and, up to his fitth year, succeeded 
in maintaining general tianquillity and prosperity 

But suddenly, im his fifth year,' he had to meet an 
important attack. An Aftican chief, Maimaiu, son of 
Deid,® collected a numerous aumy m the wace acjaccup 
to Cgypt upon the north-west, composed m part of 
natave Africans, in part of auxiluuies, and, c1ossi rg, the 
Lgyptian frontier, carted fire aid sword over the 
western and south western Delta, even threatening the 
gicat cities of Teliopolis and Memphis. ‘The auxili uics 





1 Chabas p 87 Biugseh, Zs- cd + and compare hia worl, On the 


tory of, Lyypt, vol ii p Ld, 
Tyted , Records of the Last, vol 
nv. p 43 
# Biyzsch, story of Egypt, vol, 
al pp 127 0, Ist ed 
SIbd_ pp 126 7  Compmo 
Chabas, Lecher ches, ke, pp 05 7 
'Q1 this date, see Biu,sch, Zhe 
tory of Lyypt, vol. n, p. 120, Ist 


Labyan Peoples in the Toy teenth ad 
Laftca th Conti us before Charst 

& Records of the Past, vol wy 
42 Buch, dnovent Lyypt, p 131 
Cnalas, 2 chu, Avo p 8 
Diigsch, Lhatory of Egypt, vol u 
p 148, Isted Lenormrit, Adar ee 
dIhstone Ancunne, vol 1 p 42d. 
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consisted of five principal nations, whose names, care 
fully transhterated from the hicroglyphics, would seem 
to have been the Aka usha, the Tursha, the Luku, the 
Shartana, and the Skeklusha Tt has been proposed to 
regard these tribes as Caucasian races, who at this timc 
had migrated into Labya, I aving perhaps been previously 
prisoners of war, whom Rameses IT had brought from 
Asta to Leypt ia lus military eapeditious ;? but the 
supposed migration has no historical basis The expe 
ditions of Ramescs IT. never approached the Caucasus, 
and the names are only with great violence brought 
into accord with those of Caucasian peoples? A more 
plausible theory identifies the races with vanous tribes 
of Europeans occupying the northern Mediterranean, 
and supposes the auxiliaries of Marmam to have come 
by sea to his aid, and to have designed a permanent 
seltlement in Africa The names certamly appear at 
first sight to lend themselves to this view, the resem- 
blance being considerable between Akausha and Achaioi, 
Tursha and Tyrseni or Tusc1, Shartana or Shardana 
and Sardonu, Sheklusha and Sikeloi or Siceli; while 
Luku 1s not far from Ligyes or Ligures, a people of the 
western Mediterranean. The first appearance of Euro 
pean races upon the stage of history must have the 
gteatest mtcrest for the modern world, in which Emope 
plays the first part; and if the identifications of M. de 
Rouge® are allowed, it must be granted that here 
Europe first steps upon the scene, exhibiting herself as 


1 Brugach, Zhistor y of Lgypt, vol | Tle also suggests that the Unshash 
ii pp. 123 4, Ist ed. of the time of Rameses 1II me the 
? Di Biugsch identifies the Aka |Ossetes, and the ‘Qaiqasha’ the 
usha with the Achans of the |‘Caucasions’ (See his Jhefory 
Cacensts the Slartana with the | of Eyypt vol 1i p 124) 
Chartani, the Tuisha with the Tau- |  ° Revue Arehéologique for 1867, 
rians, the Luku with the Ligyes “pp. 167 et seqq. 
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a great ‘agg essive powei in the fo.iteenth centrry 
before our era, a hundred years anterio to the earhest 
traditional date for the Trojan war, and im the actual 
hfetime of Moses. So extiaordinary a revelation has 
naturally gieat attractions for many minds in an aye 
when novelly 1s more csteemed than sobiuety of 
judgment, if not even than Instoric uth; and thus 
M de Rouge’s view has found many advocates among 
Epyptologists, and has approved itsell to some geucral 
scholars of disting: ished reputation.’ But the dilficul 
ties m the way of 1ts acceptance are great , and perhaps 
it is as probable that the races m question were native 
Afiican tmbes otherwise unknown to us as that they 
really consisted of the Achmans, Etruscans, Sardmians, 
Sicilians, and Ligyans of Europe. 

We have no estamate left us of the number of the 
unvaders; but 1b certainly eacecded 20,000, and pro 
bably did not fall much short of 40,000 men* The 
Libyans, the Maxyes, and the Kahaka, who weie 
Marmauu’s subjects, formed the maim bulk of the force, 
contingents of no great size bemg finished by the 
Akausha, Tursha, Luku, Shartava, and Sheklusha, 
who were not his subjects, but ‘foreign mercenaries.’ ® 
The attack seems to have been made towards Uc apex 


1 The dato of Monephthah is{ * See Mi Gindstono's Jirentus 


nobably about uo 1860 The 
Toy im war took place about no 
1260, neeoding to Ieodotus, Thu- 
cy dides, and the author of tho Lifo 
ot IJomey 

? As M Chabas Etudes sur 1 An- 
éequeté destorique, pp 187 98, and 
Recherches pour savn a lIhstone 
& tEgypie, p. 84, Lenoimant, 
Manuel d Ihstone Anereme vol 1, 
p 420, Birch, Ancient Ly spt, p 
180, &e 


Mand, p 144; and Ins Homan 
Synch? ontsm, pe 130 43 

4 As tho slam and tho enptives 
togotha: execcded 18000, winlo 
very me 1 eseaped with Marmai1, 
the amalle estimate of the toxt 
would he the least possible, while 
the lager would be a highly pro- 
babloy mana yf Th : 

rigsch, isto y of Eyypt, vol 

ii p 118, § 18, 1st id ; 
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of the Delta, and was at first completely successful 
Tie frontier towns were taken by assault and ‘ turned 
into heaps of rubbish ;*! the Delta was entered upon, 
and a position taken up in the nome of Prosépis,? from 
which both Memphis and Uehopolis were menaced. 
Menephthah hastily fortified these cities,’ or rather (we 
must stppose) strengthened their existing defences, 
and, making Memphis his own head qnarters, proceeded 
to col ect an army, partly of Ceyptians, partly of mer 
cenaries, wherewith to oppose the enemy. He did not, 
however, venture to take the command m person, but 
pretending an express command of Phthah, whom he 
had seen 1n vision, forbidding him to quit Memphis,! 
he sent his troops under gencrals to encounter the 
enemy A great battle was fought in the nome of 
Prosépis on the thud of Ep phi (May 18), in which, 
after the struggle had lasted six hours,’ the Libyans 
and thei alles were conpletely defeated and forced 
to fly Marmaiu himself was among the first to quit 
the field, and he did s0 with such haste as to leave 
beluud him not only his camp equipage, but his bow, 
his quiver, and Ins sandals. His wife and. children, 
who had accompamed him to the fight, seem also to 
have escaped, together with some considerable number 
of his soldiers? But above eight thousand ® were slain 

* Biugsch, story of Egypt, vol u p 120 § 86, 1sted M Chabas 


up 117, § 4, Isted omits the ‘sandals’ (2echer ches 
* ‘The nome vf Prosdpis lay he: pom serv, &e, p 88) 


tween the Canopic and Sebeunytic 
branches of the Mile, commencing 
at the point of then sepaation 

8 Rrcords of the Past, vol... p 
41,§ 6 

4 Biugsch, Zhstory of Eyypt vol 
n p_ Ltd, § 29, Ist yt ie 

*TIbd p 120, § 33, Records of 
the Past, vol wv p 44 

® Biugsch, Histor y of Eyypt, vol 


7 Chabas, p 80, Biugseh, lsc 

8 ‘Theie is some dihculty m 
making out the number of ths 
slam, owing to omissions and iepe 
titans Bi eh est mater fat 19,A25 
persois (Anerené Ey spt, p 131) 
But the number of the hands and 
membeis bought in is given as 
8,481 only (See Bingsch, Zfestoy 
of Egypt, vol ii p 122, lst ed ) 
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in the battle and the prrsnit, and above nine thousand 
were made prisoncis! ‘The defer was total and 
nremediable. Mariiaiu’s power was shattered, and he 
is heard of no more. The mercenaries, of whatever 
race they were, learned by experience the wisdom of 
leaving the Labyans to fight ther own battles, and of 
not again themselves ci oss swords with the Rgyptians 

When the next oceision came for a Libyan invasion of 
Lgypt, no mercenarics accompanied them , and thongh 
the Sheklusha and Tursha aie sull occasionally found 
among the enemies of Lgypt, the majority of the allies 
of Marmaiu abstained fiom further hostile movement 

The Shartana even entered the Egyptian service, and 
caine to hold a place among the most trusted of the’ 
Egyptian troops * 

It was probably not many yerrs® after this great 
victory over the Libyans and their allies had raised 
Menephthah to a high yutch of glory, both in lis own 
eyes and in those of his subjecis, that a demand was 
made upon him by the chief of a subject race, long 
domiciled in Egypt, which must have secmed to hin 
wholly preposterous Moses, a IIebrow brought up in 
the court of his predecessor, but for many ycurs self- 
exiled from Lgypt, appeared before him and 1¢quested 
permission to conduct his people out into the desert, 
which bounded Lgypt on the cast, the distu ee of three 
days’ journey, in order that they might hold a feast 
and offer sacrifice to thar God, Jehovah.t Menephthah, 


1 Tho exact number is given as ments Tle may Fave 16 gcd some 
9,376 (Bin rach. 18 ¢ ) tam foncer but tia iwanty sang 

? Seo tx Annils of Rameses of Alucanus (ap Syncell Ch ono- 
JH? in the (Ghont Maas Payy is! gaph p 72 2) ate probably an 
(ftccor ds of the Past,yol yin p 45) excess 

3 ‘The eghth yeat > Menephthah 4 Ix vy 1 
18 the 1itest found upon the monu- 
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not unnaturally, refused, fearimg to lose the services of 
more than half a million of boudsmen, who,.1f they 
once quitted the country and found themselves free, 
would not be hkely to return At the same time, to 
punish the nation for its temerity, and to keep down 
Its aspirations, he incresed the burden of its task- 
work, and exacted an amount which it was impossible 
for them to perform! Moses, however, stj.l persisting 
in his demand, and alarming the king and ns comt by 
a seuies of ‘ plagues,’ continually increasing in severity, 
and culmmating in the ‘destruction of the first born,’ 
the required permission was at length obtamed; and 
on a certain day the nation, carefully organised by its 
leaders, quitted Egypt and entered the desert? But 
Menephthah had scarcely yielded when he repented of 
his weakness Gathering together all the force that he 
could hastily muster, hoise and foot and chariots of 
these last more than six hundred—he followed after 
the Hebrews and overtook them ‘ encamping by the 
sea, at 21 hahiroth, before Baal Zephon.’® It is scarcely 
the business of the general historian of ancient Leypt 
to ente: to the difficult question of what sea is in- 
tended, and what route the Ilebrews pursued upon 
quitting Lgypt The traditional behef of both the 
Tigyptians and the Israelites that the sea was the Red 
Sea‘ is a fact of such vast weight that, against 1t, gco- 
graphical speculations and ingenious explanations of 


try 619 Thst Gi yol ini, p 223), The 


* [hid xn 37. 

3 Thid, xiv 9 

+ The belief of the Lgy ptians 1s 
indicated by Polyhusto: who quotes 
the opmiortof the men of Alemphis, 
that Moses watched the ebb of the 
éxde, which could only be on the 
southern side of the isthmus (27 agm 


Hehiew tiadiuon appems ‘y the 
fact that the Yam Suph wm the later 
Seiptuies is always the Red Sea 
neyer & poition of the Mediter 
ianean (1 Kings ix, 26, Je. xhx 
21, &¢) It is also sufliciontly 
pioved by the umfom rendering 
of the LXX. 
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names? sink into insignifi¢ance, and are, to say the, 
least, quite msuflicient to establish a theory which 
1uns cotmter to the belief of, at any rate, three mil 

Jenna. But, leaving ths question on one side, we may 
be content to state in general terms the issue. Favowed 
by ‘a strong east wind, ? the Iebrews made their way 





Hoad ot Met ephthii 


upon dry giound acioss the arm of the sea that had 
seemed to hem them in. On attempting to follow them 
along the same route, the Egyptians weie overwhelmed 
by the returning waters, the chariot wheels were en 
tangled im the soft ooze; the horses and their rideis 


1 Dr Pingschs papor icad be | (pp 338 68, 1st od), is beyond a 
foie the Inteinational Congiess of doubt caceedingly ingémous but 
Ouentahsts in 1874, and published {it has failed to convinco moro than 
41 t1e serond syolumo of the Mng-| 1 select few 


lish version of Ins Zhstory of Zyypt| 7 Ix xy 21 
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perished, the chosen captains were drowiled ‘the 
depths covered them ; they sank to the bottom as a 
stone,’} All the troops that had entered on the dangerous 
path were destroyed; a great slaughter was accom 
phshed, and a blow received which was felt through 
out the enpire as a terrible calamity. 

But the Pharaoh himself escaped? Menephthah, 
with the remnant of his host, returned to Egypt anc 
resumed the peaceful occupations which first the in- 
vasion of Marmaiu, and then the Hebrew troubles, 
had interrupted But. now revolt seems to have shown 
itself in the south? A pretender, named Amon mes 


ibid chi -— . 
or Amon meses, | i-- or | it , belonging to 


a city called Hakheb or Kheb,* which was situated 
near the modern Beni souef, on the Nile opposite 
the Fayoum, came forward, and was perhaps accep 
ted as monarch by the Thebans. Menephthah 
died, leaving his crown to his son, Set: Menephthah 


\ | amt8, or Seti II ; but this monarch was not 


generally acknowledged,’ and a time of confusion and 


1Tx av 15, 

27 visch (Comment on Erodus 
pp. 102 3) and otheis mgue fiom 
Ix xiv. 28, and xy. 9 12, that the 
Phmaoh peished but 1 agice 
with Willitson (Aneent Ly jp- 
hans, vol i p 64) that ‘tl ere is 
no authority 11 the wiitny3s of 
Moses fo. supposing that tre Pha 
iaoh was diowned 1 tle con 
tiary, 14 seems to me that the 
omission of any 1efnence t3 the 
Phoiaoh’s death 18 the strcngest 
possible indication that he su- 
vived, 

3 Biugsch, Histor y of Ly jnt, vol 
up 130 isted Ths nonn nats 
leave the Instory of this puiod in 


much obsertily, and it must he 
grvited to be ureoitein whet er 
Amon mes ievolted against Me 
nephthai, om agamst hs so1, Set 
It I have bee: 1iduced to place 
Anon mes ducetly after Mene 
phthai chiefly by Ins position in 
Manetho’s lists (ap, Syneell Chro 
nopank pp 720 and 73 n). 

4 Tase aloha 11 the 2) ansactions 
of the Socrt 7 of Biblical Aa cheoloyy, 
vol 1 7 377; Lenoimant, Manuel 
@Ihstoue Anctenne, vol i p 433 

5 Manctho omits Set Mene 
phthah altogethos Ths name 16 
sonotimes found with marks of 
elise upon lis monuments — (Boe 
Lireh, Anceent Lyypt, p 185 ) 
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On XXI] 
disorder get in, which is characterised by Rameses ITI 
as a period of complete anarchy, when Leypt was 
without a master, and the various pretendas to power 
strove with and massacred one the other! Amon mes 
(the Ammen e-mes of Manethe *) reigned for a time— 
perbaps five years® at Thebes, and took the title of 
hak Tus, 7 » ‘King of Thebes,’ wluch he attached to 


his name within, his escutchcon* IIe designed and 
finshed his tomb in the Biban 2l Moluk, an excavation 
of moderate pretensions” Uron his death, Seti Me 
nephthah appears to have been recognised as monarch 
by the Egyptians generally,® and to have transferred 
his abode to Thebes, where he built a small temple,’ 
and erected a statue of himself, which 1s now 11 the 
Butish Musewm.® Ie also cartied on a war in the 
southern part of his dommions, and set up a tablet as 
a conqueror on the rocks near Abu Sunbel ® 

In countenance Seti Il. was remarkably handsome 
Tle had a long well formed nose, nearly mm line with 
his forchead, arched eyebrows, » good eye with fall 
eyelid, a short upper lip, a cleanly cut mouth, and a 
deheate rounded chin, Ile seams, however, to have 
heen wanting in energy and decision Before he had 
been Jong seated upon the throne, a lugh official named 





Seo Ohabas Ztecher ches, p 77 


1 See tho ‘Giont I[mais Papy 
! © Buch, Ancuné Lyypt, p 180° 


ius, tiansinied in the Zeca da cf 
the Past, yol viii p 46,§3 od 
co npate 7) ansacte ma of the Soouty 
of Biblical Archeology, vol 1 pp 
850 60, and Chabas, Recherches 
pow serva, &e, pp 9 16 

2 Ap, Syncell Chronograph p 
733 

5 So Manetho, accoidiig to Afii- 
caus (Syneell Chronayraph p 720). 
* Lnsebins gr es Manet 108 nu ber as 
26 (Chron Can. puis i, ch ax § 4). 


VOL. If, 


Den] main, pr iii pl 204 6 

© Soti I s mo wmonts are found 
at Thebes, at Silsihe and at Ipsam- 
hulin Nulna_ | ie10 18 also ovider co 
of lus ule bemg acknowledged in 
the oxtiome nmth east (Iingacl 
ro ed of Lyypt, vol up 182, 1st 
ail 


7 Buch, Ancront Ey spt, p 186 
Iba Pty P 


© Dinkoulor, pt m, pl. 204 o 
4 
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Bai brought forwaad, as a rival claimant of the kingly 
power, a certam Siphthah,’ who is thought to have 
been a son of Amon mes,? and who was certainly a 
native of the same city.? Seti seems to have made but 
little resistance to this antagomst. According to one 
authority,t he accepted from him the title of * Prince 





Head of Set II 


of Cush,’ and consentad to act as lus viceroy in the 
southern provinces; but it is perhaps more probable 
that he was either killed in battle, or dethroned and 
murdered by his successful rival. 





1 Bai says, in an inseuption that 2 Bangsch, Isc; Disenlom ii 
he ‘put away falsehood and pave the Transactions of the Society of 
honour to the tiuth, masmuch as Riblical Archeoloyy, vol. i pp 
Je set the ling upon lus fathe’s 877 8, 
tone (Biugseh, History of Hoyt, 5 Fasonléhi, 1c 
yol up 104, Ist ed , Chabes, +4 Lenomant Manuel d'Ihstone 
Rechu ches, p 128 ) Anucnne, yol.1 p 4384, 
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Siphthah, $£%, who now became king, took the 
epithet of Meri-en phthah, ‘ beloved of Phthah,’ and the 


throne name of Rak en sotep cr rato yen 
en paren, 
Tt would seem that, to strengthen himsclf in lus uswped 
position, he married a prcess of the Rameside family, 
who may have been, but is certainly not proved to 
have been,? a daughter of Menephthah and a sister 
of Seti I. ler naiie appears on the monuments 
as Ta user or Ta userl,® which Manetho changed into 


Thuéris.4 She seems to have shared the royal authority 





«with her husband, and peihaps enjoyed it during the 


term of seven years, as Manetho (who, however, 
mistook her sex) recorded® But the jorit ragn was 
troubled and inglonous Siphthah did not engage m 
any wars, and the only important work that he com 
pleted was his tomb in the Biban el Moluk, which was 
an excavation of some pretensions ° 

A penod of anarchy followed the death ot 
Siphthah, and separated the nineteenth dynasty from 
the twentieth ‘For many years’ we are told, ‘ the 
country was without a master; the clef authority 
belonged to the governors of cities, who massacred one 
the other. After a time a certain Arsu, a Syrian, 
became chief among them, the whole country oflermg 
him homage; but Imus companions plundeve] all who 
possessed any wealth. Morcover, the gods were ureated 
like the men; and no one any more made offerings to 


1 Ohabas, Recherches, p 77 * See the Dethmaler, pt. ni pl 
2 Lenoimant says eatogoneally | 201 @ 
*Siphtah pow Igramei son pou-| + Ap Syneoll Chronograph p. 
your, Spousa une fille de Mévenphtah | 73 0 Misch Chron Can lec 
T In puncesse Taouser (Aanud,| % Ibid 
vol i pp 438 4) But this is ele © Deni mila, pL m pl, 201 a 
ij ung a conjectuie into an hietorical | wd & 
‘act 
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the temples’! Once more, a dynasty of the highest 
distinction, one which had ruled Egypt gloriously for 
above a centwy,? aud covered the country with 
magnificent works, expired amid clouds and gloom. 
Internal rebellion and external attack combined to 
produce a general siate of confusion and anarchy, 
which threatened the complete dissolution of the whole 
fabme of Egypnan society For several yeas this 
state of thmgs continued, and the sufferings of the 
people must have been great. Tad the nation not 
possessed extraordmary vitality, recovery from so 
extreme a state of depression and exhaustion would 
have been impossible; but there was that in the 
Egyptian character which almost defied adverse cir 
cumstances, and enabled the monarchy to mse again 
and again, like the fabled giant, after being stricken to 
the carth, and to vindicate to itself agam and again 
a foremost place among the leading kingdoms of the 
world We shall find Egypt under the twentieth 
dynasty occupying almost as commanding a position 
as that which we have shown her to have held under 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth. 


The civilsation of Egypt under these ttvo most 
important dynasties has now, according to the general 
plan pusued m the present work, to be considered, 
and will be divided under our three customary heads— 
Art, Religion, and Manners. 
treated with neglect 

3 Nenily two centuries, accoid 


ing to the Manetho of Cuschus 
(Chon Can 1sc, ap Syneoll 


1 See the author hesquoted above 
(p 887 note ) and compels Engel, 
History of Lgypt, vol u p. 187, 
ist ed Amid much diversity in 


details there is a general agiot ment 
that a timo of anaichy and confusion 
isdeserbed when there was no con~ 
tral authouty, and the gods weie 


Chr onopaph p 780) but this 15 
certamly an over-estimate (See 
above, p 14) 


DY 
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Whatever may be thought with respect to other 
departments of art, it cannot be questioned that 
Egyptian architecture reached its Inghcst perfection 
under these two dynasties. The Ramescum, the 
temples of Medinet Abou and Tpsambul, the palace 
temples o1 temple palaccs of Karnak and Luxor, and 
the rock cut, tombs of the Biban el Moluk, belong alike 
to the period, and give 1 an aic utectural pre eminence 
over every other period im Egyptian Instory, which 
only profound ignorance can doubt or extreme cap- 
tiousness dispute. ‘The latest historian of aichitecture 
has given us his verdict, t] at the hypostylé hall of 
Seti I at Karnak 1s ‘ the greatest of man’s architectural 
works,’! and the entire building, of which it is a part, 
‘the noblest effort of architectural magmificence ever 
produced by the hand of man.’ ‘The same wiifer has 
declared, though familar with the giand ex umples at 
Ellora and Elephanta, that the rock cut temple of 
Tpsambul 1s ‘ the finest of its class known to exist any 
where.’ ® Intelligent travellers are slruck by the 
Theban edifices the work almost. excl sively of these 
dynasties far more than by all the other constructions 
of the Pharaohs. Most of them are cisappomted by 
the Pyramids; there is seaicely one whese heat 18 not 
sured by a thrill of adnuration as he contemplates 
Karnak or Luxor. 

If we inqwre what exactly constituted the pre- 
eminence of these Pharaome works over the remainder, 
the readies» answer would seem to ve that they ex- 
hibited more strikingly than any others the combmation 


1 Poigusson, Zistory of Aa chatec- Soo W Palmoi's Lyyplian 
tue, yol 1, p. 108, Ist ed. Clu onictes, vol. 1 ‘Introduction, 

2 Thid p 106 p xv , Stanloy, Sua? and Datestine, 

3 Ind p ild, Ti thoduet on,’ pp avay -alu, &e. 
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of enormous mass and size with a profusion of the 
most elaborate ornamientaton The Pyramids are 
grander structures, far more massive, and—at any 
rate in tivo instances covermg a larger area; but 
they are at present, and pobably always were,? entirely 
devoid of ornament, | erfectly plain constructions, in- 
tended to produce then whole effect upon the spectator 
by mere hugeness and solid massiveness. The Theban 
palace temples have this quality in a less degree than 
the Pyiamids, but still they have it largely. They 
cover nearly as much ground as the greatest of the 
Pyramids; they contai1 blocks of stone as enormous, 
and even their matenal bulk, though very inferior, 
impresses the mind almost as much, being more manifest 
and appreciable. With this quahty of vast size they 
united a wealth of varied ornamentation to which a 
parallel scarcely exists anywhere else. The buildings 
presented a long vista of gateways, and courts, and 
colonnades, and pillared halls, led up to by avenues of 
sphinxes or of colossi and themselves adorned with 
colossi or with tall tapermg obelisks, which shot up 
above the general horizontal hne of the courts and 
halls, as the pinnacles and towers and spires of a 
modern cathedral raise themselves above the line of 
the nave and chow. Within and without, on the 
massive gate towers, on the walls of chambers and of 


1 The ‘GieatPyiamd of G nveh 
covers an men of 648,696 squaic 
feet, the ‘Second Pyiamd’ one of 
499,849 squue fest The men 
eoveied by the Palace-Tempo of 
Kainak 18 estimated at 480,000 
square feet (Teigusson, Zisto+y of 
Ar chitectne, vol i,pp 85 and 106) 

+ Dean Stanley, quoting ‘Tle10- 
dotus and others’ as his authouties, 
expresses a belief that the ‘smooth 


onisides of the Pyramids weie 
covered with sculptines,’ (Sera 
and Palestine, ‘Intioduetion, p 
hv) But the stone casing of tho 
Second Pyamid, which sall in part 
ousts, shows no tiace of any such or 
namentation, and Terodotus speaks 
of nothing but a shoit legend in 
the neioglyphic characte: on one 
of the Pyramids (ai, 126). 
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courts, on the ceilings, on the very pillars themselves, 
everywhere, on eve! yside, whithersoever the eye could 
turn itself, elaborate sculptures representing gods and 
kings, and. battle scenes, and graceful forms of vegelablo 
life, were to be seen, all glowing with warm tints, and 
enchanting the eye with a blave of gorgeous yet well 
assorted hucs. Form, colour, vastness, multipheity, 
elaboration, mystery, combined to mmpress, astonish, 
and delight the spectator, who saw on every side of 
lim stately gateways, huge colonnaded cowts, long 
vistas of pillars, calm silent solenin colossi, slim obelisks 

all bathed to some extent in the warm light of au 
Egyptian sky, and, even where the shade was deepest, 
resplendent with the hues of art? 

The combmation of mass, however, with mech 
ornamentation is not the sole merit of the works which 
we are considering. There 1s a harmony in the forms 
and in the tints, a solemmty and majesty in the grand 
figuies intioduced, a skill in the employ iment of pune 
ing and sculpture as subsidiary to achitecture, which 
have scarcely been surpassel as yel, and which are 
above all praise? Moreove, the style ws cmmently 


1 On Cgyptian panting as aub- 
sidiny to aichitectins, 32 above, 
vol 1 RP 246 8 and pp 288 9 

7 What Mi Toigusson saya of 
Lgyptian mchituctine generally in 
summing up tts chavactonistics is 
especially tius of the period hes 
spoken of: ‘Taken alto,etha, wo 
may poihaps safely assert that the 
Egypuans wote tie most cssentially 
ubunds y peuple of ul tuos. wo me 
aequamted with, and the most geno~ 
ially successful in all they attempted 
in this way. The Gieeks, it 13 tre, 
suipassed them in iofinement and 
beauty of detail, aud im tho class of 
soulpiiue with wheh they ori 
mented thei buildings, while the 


Gothic mehitects fu oxcollod thom 
Ticonstiuctiys cloverness, bubw tr 
these orc sptions no of 1% styles can 
bs put mto compottion with ther 
At the sine timo nother Grou 
nn Gotue architects understood 
n oxo perfectly all the giadations of 
at, and the ornct charactor tint 
shold be given to overy lon ard 
overy detul, Whether it wad the 
p anrut-sided pyran 1d, we owdea 
aid massive hypostyle hall, tie 

layful pavihon, o: the 1 xmines 
yvalling in all these the Igy ptran 
undestoad porfectly both how to 
make tho goneial des gn oxpioss 
exactly what he wanted and to 
make every detail, and all the 
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suited to the country itself, to its chmate, atmosphere, 
and general physical features; transport it elsewhere, 
and it would lose half its charm , but in Egypt, in the 
flat green valley of the Nile with its low wall of rock 
on either side, with its pellucid air, bright sun, and 
clear blue sky, it is as near perfection as anything 
human, or at least as anything within the circle of the 
arta Whatever enlogy 18 justly bestowed an Fegyptian 
arclutecture generally belongs especially to the great 
works of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
which brought the style introduced by the monarchs 
of the twelfth to a pitch of excellence never excceded, 
and rarely equalled, by the later Pharaohs, 

In glyptic art the great glory of the period con- 
sisted in its colossi_ ‘The rock cut images of Rameses II 
at Ipsambul, the sitting figures of Amendphis III near 
Luxor, remnants (as is thought') of an avenue of 
eighteen, and the enormous granite statue of Rameses 

the pride of Ius Rameseum at Karnak, are far 
more gigantic than any other human foims at present 
existing upon the earth, and impress the beholder 
with a feeling of combined awe and adimration, which 
with difficulty finds vent in expression, ‘ Nothing 
which now exisis in the world,’ says Dean Stanley of 
the last-named of these colossi, ‘can give any notion 


With the most 


yarious materials, contribute to the 
general offect. They underslood 
also bette: than any othe na.jon, 
howto use sculptuie in combination 
with architectine, and to make theit 
colossiand ayenuesot sphinxes g1 oup 
themselves mto parts of one great 
deagn, and at the same time to use 
Instotical paintings, fading by in- 
sensible degrees into Ineroglypluca 
on the one hand and into soulptwe 
on the othe linking the wiole 
togethe: with the Inghest class of 


phonotic utterance 
bilhai colowing, they thus hai- 
monised all theso aits into one great 
whole, unsurpassed by anything the 
would has seen duiing the thi ty cen- 
tuiies of shuggle and aspiration that 
have olapsed st ice the billiant days 
ofthe gieatkingdo n of thePhaiaohs’ 
(Feigusson Zitstory of Archatectw e, 
yol i p 126, ist ed ) 

‘Stanley, Senas and Palestine, 
"Introduction, p xxxvi. 
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of what ‘the effect must have been when the figme 
was erect. Nero towering above the Colosseum may 
have been something like it; but he was of bionze, 
and Rameses was of solid granite Nero was standing 
without any object, Ramescs was resting in awful 
majesty after the conquest cf the whole of the then 
known world’? Miss Martincau’s impression of the 
coloss: of Amendéphis has been already noticed? The 
Dean says of thon:? ‘The sun was setting; the 
African range glowed red behind them; the green 
plain was dyed with a deeper green beneath them; 
and the shades of evenmng veiled the vast rents and 
fisst res in their aged fraines, They too sit, hands on 
knees, and they too are sixty fect igh. As I looked 
back on them in the sunset, md they rose up in font 
of the background of the mountain, they seemed indeed 
as if they were part of it as if they belonged to 
some natwial creation rather than to any work of art? 
The Ipsambul figures are almost equally impressive, 
‘Nothing can exceed,’ we are told, ‘ the calm majesty 
and beauty.’* ‘The wonderf il facade surpasses every 
thmg which our imagination can conceive of grandeur 
ma human work.’® ‘Standing before them, the 
thoughtful child of our mo.lein age fast fecls the 
greatness of antiquity in its all poweilul might ° 
It is the ordinary fault of colossi to be coarse and 
vulgar, Giants are unpleasing in actual life, and mag 
nified representations of our fellow-men leave for the 
most part an unsatisfactory impression. The great 
colossi of the best Egyptian tames are redeemed from 
1 Stinley, Smai and Palestine,| 4 Torgusson, story of Archi- 
Untroduetion, P aan teclireyaol 1? 1d. 
jee above, p nugech, fhstory of Lyypt, vol 


§ Stanloy, Stuar and Palesiae, |i ? 110, lat ed 
‘Introduction,’ p. xxx+1. Ibid p. 01, 
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vulgarity by thew majestic pose, the stiff rigidity of 
ther forms, and the stamp which they bear upon them 
of eternal changeless tranquillity, Profound repose, 
with something of a Isok of scora, 1s ther characteristic 
expression—they rescmble beings above all human 
weaknesses, all human passions—Kpicurean deities, 
unconcerned spectators of the lapse of ages and the 
follies and woes of m1. 

The bas reliefs of the period have two special fea 

tures first, they are on a far larger senle than any 
previous ones; and s2condly, they are more vigorous 
and animated. While domestic scenes continue to be 
represented in the tombs,! and religious ones both in 
the tombs and in the temples, the grand subject of 
war 1s for the first time introduced? all its phases 
receive careful treatment, the march, the encampment, 
the conflict, the siege, the pursuit; vast surfaces are 
covered with enormous pictures, into which hundreds 
of figures are introduced *—hfe, action, rapid move- 
ment, energy are portrayed, infimtely varied attitudes 
occur ; the artists seem to have emancipated themselves 
from all the old conventional trammels, and represent 
the various circumstances of battle with equal truth 

fulness and spirit. Especially do they succeed in the 
delineation of the newly imported horse, now standing 
still, now trotting, now galloping at full speed; anon 
wounded, swerving, falling prone on the ground; or 
again prancing, rearig, turning round, feeding, about 
to he down, extended at its ease; in every position 
equally well drawn and clearly studied from the lite. 
Warfare is exhibited with all its multiform incidents, 





' Denkmaler, pt iii pls 63 a, — * See above, vol 1 p 462 Tho 
GLa 708,77 ¢ & representation given is only about 

2 Thd pls 126 a, 180 @, 146¢, one fomth of the actual scene upon 
154, 165, 168, &e the monument 
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Foreign sauces have their various costumes, physiogno 
mies, armature, modes of fighting, war animals, stylc of 
chariot. Even the confusion and turmoil of a sea fight 
was regarded as within the rarge of the artists’ powcis , 
and adverse galleys engage 1 in actual combal exhibit 
to us the facts of naval warfare about the time of 
Moses ! 

It is thought that the sculptures of the period wh ch 
we are considering, whether m relief or ‘in the round,’ 
while tiey comprise the highest perfection to which 
Egyptian art ever attained, eontain also distinct traces 
of the commencement of a decline? The change 
occurred in the latter part of the reign of Rameses IT 
It consisted in a want of care and finish, an undue 
elongation of the figure, and an occasional rudeness 
and coarseness which are pronounced ‘ barbuig 4 ‘To 
the unprofessional eye, however, the diflerence 14 not 
very strikmg, and even the sculptuics of Rameses TIT, 
the second king of the suc coving dynasty, seem to 
fall but little short of the gieat masterpieces of Set I 
and Rameses IT. 

In the matter of relig on, the most noticeable 
changes which oceurred are connected with the disk 
worship, and with the alternate elevation nnd depression 
of the god Sct The cult of the disk, favoucd by 


neste quon sayance dang co long 


T Rosellim, Monument: Storer 
rdgno TL adbite pa des aonyies 


ple oxxal Zhe dato of thiy 


acone is a little Inter than tho time 
hove assigned to it, sinco 1t holonga 
to the reign of Rameses IL. 
2 Buch, Anoent Lgypt, p 129 

Lenoimant, Manuel d isto oe An 
creane, vol 1 p 426 Tie Intter 
Wuter says; ae monume its de 
Ramesis IT nous font assista & 
rate dévadence radcale de ta sculp- 
tuo dsgiptienne, qui se piée pite 
Mee une incioyable iapdats & 


dignos de toute admiation, qu 
sont lo nee plus vdtra do Part Cay p- 
tion; mais hientéi Popprossion 
univoisello, qui pixo stm toute hh 
contigo Co nme un joug do fer, tut 
Ly samco do fa giando inspiration 
dos uta. A la tn du idgis, 
ln dée renee ost co upldte 

i Buch, Gude to Gallerves, p 
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Amendphis II, and fully estabhshed by’his son, 
Amendphis IV., or Khuenaten, 1s chiefly remarkable on 
account of its exclusive character, the disk-worshippers 
opposing and disallowing all other cults and religious 
usages Had Khuenaten been able to effect the rehgious 
revolution at which he aimed, the old Egyptian religion 
would have been destioyed, and its place would have 
been taken by a species of monotheism, in which the 
material Sun would have been recognised as the One 
and only Lord, and Ruler of the Umveise. Ammon, 
Khem, Kneph, Phthah, Maut, Khousu, Osiris, Horus, 
Isis, Thoth, would have disappeared, and sun worship, 
pure and simple, would have replaced the old compli- 
cated polytheism But Cgypt was not prepared for 
this change. The hietatic interest, naturally enlisted 
against it, was strong: the popular sentiment was 
opposed to change, and especially to innovations which 
could be traced to the influence of foreigners; disk 
worship never obtained any firm hold on the Egyptian 
people, it was a court religion, introduced and sus- 
tained by kings, for which the bulk of their subjects 
had neither regard nor reverence. 

It was otherwise with the Set movement, which 
strove to elevate that god to the Inghest place in the 
Pantheon. There had been in [gypt from a remote 
autiquity a struggle between the devotees of Set and 
those of Osins,? the esoteric meammg of which it is 
difficult to penetrate, for we can scarcely suppose that 
the followers of Set were actual devil worshippers If 
the myth of Osiris was originally solar, and Set was 
merely night, which engulfs and destroys the ann, we 
can understand that there would be, in such a country 


1 Supia, p. 261, 2 See above, vol. i p 301 
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as Egypt; persons to whom night might seem more 
admitable, more divine than day ; who would therefore 
take the part of Set, and think that he had done well 
to slay his brother, And the division ito the two 
camps, once begun, would continue long after its 
meaning had become lost to vew The Osis wor 
shippers were always saying hard things of Sct and 
secking to depress him below the poiit at which he 
stood in the original Pantheon The Set worshippers 
resisted them During the carly monarchy, Sct, on 
the whole, maintained a fairly ugh place! With the 
success of the Shepherds (IIyksds), however, he entered 
on a new position Set was the putron deity of the fist 
Ilyksés king of Egypt, who actually bore his name, 
and Set-worship thus received a new impulse and a new 
hfe under the Shepherd rule, until at last it was, in 
Lower Egypt at any rate, established as exclusively 
the state religion. When the Ilyksds were expelled, 
Set fell with them, not merely losing the position to 
which he had attained, but sinki1g lo a comparatively 
subordinate place among the Lgyptian deities. In dus 
position he remained throughout the whole period of 
the e’'ghteenth dynasty,’ but with the accession of the 
nineteenth he once more came to the front —Rameses 
I named his eldest son Sett —a name com no ily writ- 
ten with the figure of the god,’ and implymg a cedi- 
cation of his first born to that divinity Seti, when he 
became king, naturally brought Set forward, not only 
worshipping him together wath the other Osuid gods,! 


2 Tf tere is any exception, 1t is (Der Aindlor, pt all pla 88g, 34. 
im the reign of Thothmes LUT ‘ who 35, 30 ): : ne : 
sevens to haye had a consideaiblo = * Soo alve,vol 1 p 891, note 
regud for Sot, and represents him =! Der Amdley, pt mpl 126 4 


1 Supra, pp 8f and 11) vot wifeqiortly cr his tor vis ts 
i 
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but representing ‘himself as receiving hfe at his hands,? 
Various princes of the Rameside house received a 
similar dedication with that of Seti I,? and Set’s 
high rank among the gods was maintained beyond the 
period of the nineteenth’ dynasty into that of the 
twentieth. 

With regard to the entire period of which we are 
treating, nothing 1s more rem ukable than the absence 
of any strong favomitism, and the equitable division of 
religious regard among @ large number of deities, On 
the whole, Ammon, now almost always viewed as 
Ammon-Ra, maintains his pre emmence; but great 
attention 1s paid alsc to Horus, Kneph, Athor, Ra, 
Thoth, Phthah, Oswis, Isis, Mentu, Mant, Tum, Khonsu 
and Netpé. Sati alsc, Shu, Anuka, Seb, Tafnd, and 

_ Gabak ave frequently worshipped; and occasional 
honour is paid to Khem, Sefkh, Anubis, Nephthys, 
* Ma, Sekhet, Neith, Taourt, Hapi, the Nile God, Heka, 
Seneb, and Bes. Altcgether, about forty deities appear 
in the bas rehefs as ob ects of religious adoration during 
the period, which is one at which the Pantheon obtains 
almost its full development. To give life seems to be 
the prerogative of (comparatively speaking) but few 
deities as Ammon, Ilorus, Set, Kneph, Thoth, Mentu, 
Athor, and Netpe® It belongs to Set to teach the 
monarch to shoot! Ammon Ra, Thoth, and Sefkh 
confer immortality by wiiling the monarch’s name on 
the leaves of the tree of life® In battle, the king is 
comparcd commonly with Mentu, Set, or Bar (Baal),* 
and 1s regarded as under the special protection of 


1 Denkmaler pt in pl12id 74. a 82,194 d Bla, &e 
2 As Seti II Setnekht, Seti, + Ibid pl 36d 
and Set em-ua, sonsof Ramexes JI,  * Thid pla 87 a and 160 r 
and otheas © Records of the Past, vol it pp 
3 Denkmdler, pt in pla 80.@ 48, 71, 72, 75, 70, &e 
83 b, 4G a, 66 b, 66 a, 58, G5 a, 72, 
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Ammon-Ra! Living, he, is commonly entitled ‘ the 
Horus,’ or ‘ the living Horus ;’ dead, : the Osiris’ 

A. further develo ment of the doctrine, that the 
kings were actual gods,’ also chayactciises the period 
under consideration, Tlitherto the king woiship had 
been one of language and sentiment ;* now it took 
a material shape. ‘Thothmes III, at Semneh and 
Koummeh, associated his ancestor, Usustusen JIL, with 
Kneph and Totun on terms of complete equality," 
figumg hum on the same scale, offering to him saen 
ficial feasts, and representing himself as receiving ‘life’ 
at his hands’ Amenhotep II, his son, followed Ins 
example.® Other kings oxalted Nefertam Aahmes to 
the rank of a goddess? But 1t remained for Rameses IL, 
not only to represent himself as worshipped,® Mut 
actually to set up his own image for worship in a 
temple together with, and on a par with, images of 
three of the greatest gods namely, Ammon, Phthah, 
and Ilo.us® The derfication of tle reigning monarch 
became thus complete. It 1s scarcely possible that any 
other religious sentiment can have maintained much 
influence over men, when the doctaime was accepted, 
that in thew actual monarch they had present with 
them a deity as great as any in carth or heayen.” 

The arls ot hfe made a rapid advance under the 
early kings of the eighteenth dynasty, and progressed 


1 Records of the Past, vol u. pp. —! Den miler, pt rh, pls 47 60 
88, 40,48 &ce, vol iv p 44, &c 5 Ibid pls 51@ and 67 a 

2 Seo above, pp 178 4 6 Tbid pt iit ? 67 

3 Phe only exception, so fai as| 7 Ind pls 147 a, 161 6, 100d, 
I know, was the appomtnont of |&e 
puests, fiom a very emly date for} * Id pl 148¢ 
the cult of the Inngs, in conection} ° See hove, p 818, note 4, 
with the buual place but this] 3° Deas Stanley well says in efer- 
acems to have heen a domestic m-| once to Ramoses II: is image 
irnge nent, and to have belonged to | eaies 0 10 back to the dass when 
the general worship of weestors of | thas were giants upon th? earth 
which we have spoken (supia, yol | It shows how tho lag, m that f st 
ip 423). monachy, was the yisible god 
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stead ly, though more slowly, until about the’middle of 
the nineteenth The costumes of kings and queens 
became suddenly most elaborate. King Amenhotep I. 
is represented! with three garments over his linen 
tunic, which itself has a complicated and brilhant orna 
ment m front, consisting of a broad stripe in four 
colours, blue, red, yellow, and green, with three pen 
dent ends of mband on cither side of it He has also a 
broad belt, sunularly va 
iiegated Ils upper gar- 
ments, which seem to be 
all made of a whiten. 
striped, very transparent. 
muslin, are, first, a short 
petticoat beginning at the 
waist and descending to 
the calf of the leg; se- 
condly,a long robe reach 
ing from the shoulders to 
the ankles, and thirdly, 
aflowiig cape He wears 
further armletsand brace- 
lets of gold, seemingly 
enamelled, a broad collar 
Cin ous headdioss of Nefortut Aahmes of many hues, white san- 
dals, a close fitting blue cap with a urwus ornament m 
fiout, an artificial blick beard, two ribands down Ins 
back, and the ‘tail’ peculiar to kings and gods. His 
mother Nefertar: Aahmes, who is represented with him, 
wears the complicated vulture headdiess which has been 





upon enth The only thing lice it | such a1 exaltation of the conquer! 13 
that has since been seen 1s the der | king = (Stnae and Palestine, ‘ Intio~ 
heution of the Roman empeiois | duction, p xxv) 

No pwe mouotheisn could for a} + Seo the Dendmaler, pt mi pl 1 
moment haye been compatible with 
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given above,! a blue wig, a long robe of while surped 
musi, decently transparent, ind an elaborate flowy 
cape of the same. She has armlets and bracelets set 
with jewels, white sandals, a bioad collar he her gons, 
andeanmegs. A broad sash, blue, cd, and yellow, de 
pends fiom her waist to the bottom of her robe, In 
another representation she has a wig with Jong per 
dants of a pecuhar character ? 

It is not often that the dresses represented are so 
elaborate as these; but there 1s. spe kmg ger ily, 
amarked advance in the number, compheation, and 
vaiiety of the garments, bet} of men and women. 
Thothmes ITI mtroduces the till cap, ound in front 
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and pomted atthe back, which thenceforth becomes the 
favourite headdiess of the k igs, being ovcasionally 
covered with spots, which may represcut peails, Kings 
sometimes wea a spencer suniarly spotted? which 
covers the shoulders and reaches to the waist One 
king, Amendéphis IV, wears wt the base of his cap 
a riband, or diadem,terminating m two flowing ends * 
IIe has also a Jong fowiag robe, which falls behiud 


' Supa, p 210 Te yl Qa 
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him, and separates into two flaps, which are rounded 
off into points.’ Women, no less than men, wear san- 
dals; and both women and men wear occasionally 
anklets, besides armlets and bracelets.? The royal 


attendants have commonly 
two tunics instead of one; 
( Y 
at =z SO 
Degypt an turned up Sndal 






the inner of lnen, the outer 
of mushn and transparent 
In a few cases they wear 
also a muslin cape.® Sandals 
are still somewhat tare ; 
even princes and kings are sometimes represented with 
out them, and they are but seldom worn by persons 
: of lower 1ank. The practice 
4% begins of wearing them with 
‘ the toes violently turned up,* 
but this usage does not be 
come gencral until the time 
of the twenticth Cynasty 
Some of the varieties in fe- 
male apparel will be better 
understood by representation 
than description 
The houses of the great, 
no doubt, became more luxu- 
rious as time went on; and 
one king shows us the ar 
rangement of a royal palace, 
or villa,® from which we may obtain a tolerable notion 
of the general charaster of rich men’s residences. A 
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large sqitare or parallelogram was enclosed within high 
walls, with pylonic entrances on two or more of the sdles 
like those of temples in mimature. The grounds were 
divided out to formal courts and alleys, planted with 
trees in rows, the trees being of various kinds, inclusive 
‘of palms and vines Ponds or reservoits, rect ngular 
in shape, were frequent, and 
gave the charm of freshness in 
a climate where without con 

stant irrigation vegetation lan 

guishes The house itself con- 
sisted of numerons courts, sur 

rounded with colonnaded clois 

ters, and entered through 
pylons, with here and there a 
group of apartments, into which 
light was but scantily admitted 
by small windows placed high 
up in the walls. Much taste 
was shown in the designs of 
pillars, and especially of their 
capitals, which combined animal 
and vegetable forms, aftcr a 
manner that was at once curious 
and pleasing! The number of 
apartments was not great, hfe 
being chiefly passed m the co- 
lonnsded courts, and im the 
grounds, where a sufficiency of 
immediate shade could be com 
bmed with the charm of remoter hght and with the fiec 
play of the atmosphere. Turniture, though not very 
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abundant according to modern notions,! was convenient 
and in good taste, Animal forms were followed in the 
feet of chairs, fauteuils, and ottomans,’ and sometimes in 
other portions of the carved woodwork,’ while delicate 
stufls covered the cushioned portions, idding the beauty 
of colour to that of form.t The elaboration of furn- 
miture ctilmmmated in the thrones constructed for the 
kings,® and the footstools sometimes attached to them, 
which were carved in the richest and quaintest fashion, 
cither with figures of captured monarchs, or with 
animal or vegelable forms, or with the two combined, 
and must have been most cunous and extraordinary 
works of art. 

Ornamental carvings or castings of an artistic 
character, realistic in style, were also received as 
iribute from some of the subject states, and served 
to adorn the palaces of the Pharaohs with strange 
and outlandish figures One such offering, brought to 
Tutankh amen by the Ethiopians,’ is peculiarly graceful 
and pleasing It represents the girafle or camelopard 
amid the palm groves of Mid Africa, and expresses 
with much truthfulness and spnit the form of that 
remarkable animal. 

Graceful ornamentation also characterises the arms 
and chariot of the monarch, which frequently exhibit 
the head, or even the full form, of the hon® Vases 
ate of elegant shapes, and thei covers are occasionally 


1 Seo wove, vol i p 400, Lyypuans, fronuspiece to yol, 1 

2 Rosollim, Monuments Choir ® Derkmala, pt ri pls 2 b,¢, 
pls vhy , xe xen Willanson, da | 76 4, 100 4, 121, ve 
cra tt Lgyptrans, vol u pp 100 201,}; ° Ibid pl £082. 

Denkmita, pum pl 12, &e, 7 Ubud. pl. 118 (Sco overleaf ) 
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m the form of animals’ heads Figures of animals 
adorn the prows of vessels ; aud sometimes their oars 
terminate in representations of the heads of men.? 





In social life, the introduction of the horse from 
Asia made a considerable change. The chariot super- 
seded the palanquin as the ordinary mode of con 
veyance ; and much attention was bestowed upon the 
equipage and the stud. Torscs were great favourites, 
and received special names, as Ken Amen, ‘ strength of 
Ammon,’ Anta hruta, ‘ Anaitis pleased,’ and the like.? 
The young dandy prided himself on the strength and 
lightness of his vehicle, the perfect shape and condition 

? Denkmaler, pt m. pls. 116 and | Past, vol u p 75, &e. Bingach 
127 b holds that a pay of horses ‘had 
2 Ibid pl. 76 a. sometimes one name between them 
® See the Zransactions cf the| (Ihstory of Eyypt, vol u. pp 18 


Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. | and 16, 1st ed ). 
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of his carniage-horses, the beauty of thew trappings, 
and his own skill in driving them? Kings gcnerally 
employed a charioteer, but even they did not disdain 
to take the reins occasionally ixto ther own hands and 
conduct their own vehicles? Torses bore tall plumes 
of ostrich feathers on their heads, had many tassels or 
streamers appended to them, and somtimes wore 
elegant housings.? Tield sports conunued to occupy 
the leisure hours of most wel to do Eeyptians ; and 
the monarchs, at any rate, added to their former 
pleasures of this kind the chase of the hon and the 
elephant + 

A burst of literary vigour Jlistinguishes the period. 
Literature had always been held m esteem m Egypt, 
and had furnished a faiily satisfactory carcer to a con 
siderable number of persons® Men of high iank, like 
Ptah hotep and Sancha, had occasionally occupied 
themselves with it, and even one monarch had lft 
‘Instructions’ for his successor, which he had cast 
into a highly artificial and quasi-poetic form? Tut it 
is not till the reigns of Rameses IL. and Is son, 
Menephthah, that literary activity reaches its acme, 
and Egypt is able to boast o’ a whole ‘galaxy’ ot 
writers’ The high honour done to the ‘epic poet’ 
Pentaour, whose lay of ‘Raneses victorious’ was 
inscribed on the walls of hall a dozen temples,’ my 
have acted as a stimulus to authorship, and have given 
to the pursmt of knowledge an1 of the art of com- 
position an attraction which it had not possesscd 


1 Wilkinson, Anctent Eyypteans,; § Supra, pp 91, 117, &e 
vol,i p 886 © Lecords of the Past, vol ii pp 
2 See above, vol i p 454 916 
5 Ibid Compe the Denkmaler,| 7 Tiugsch Wisory of Ly spt, vol 
i im. ple 92,128 @, 168, 166, and |n p. 131, Ist ed, 
87d @ Ibid p 16 
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previously But, whatever wis the cause, at least the 
effect is certain Under Ramescs IT and Menephthah 
literature floumshed m all its branches—history, 
disimty, practical philosophy, poetty, epistolary cor- 
respondence, novels or tales, occupied the attention of 
numerous writers, and works in these variors st bjects 
rapidly accumulated. A public library was established 
at Thebes, under a director—a lugh official named 
Amen em au! The roll of wnters cluded the names 
of Pentaour, Amen emap, Pan bas, Kakubu, Tor, 
Anna, Meriemap, Bek en ptah, Tora, Amen masu, 
Suanro, Serptah. Nor was original composition the 
sole occupation of these learned persons. The modern 
world 1s indebted to them for the careful copies which 
they made of eulicr manuscripts, and owes to their 
indefatigable induatry such works as ‘The Instructions 
of Amenemhat,’ ‘The Tale of the Two Brothers,’ ‘ The 
Praise of Learning,’ aud eyen the greater part of » The 
Book of the Dead’? Like the mouks of the Middle 
Ages, the Egyptian hierogrammateis regarded it as 
sacred duty to hand on to later ages the learning of 
the past, and, when the fragile papyrus of the early 
times was falling mto decay, transcribed the perishing 
work upon fresh material. 

Thus, mm almost all respects, in arts, in arms, in 
hterature, in the comforts and clegancies of private 
life, the Egypt of the fifteenth and fourtcenth con- 
tunes before our era had made great advances beyond 
the simplicity of primitive tumes, and attained a point 
which well deserves attention and even admiration. 

* Lenoimant Manuel d Ihstoue | but all the oldest papyi, by means 
Arcieme, sol 1 p 425 of which the “Book wis conveyed 
* The actual ‘Book of the Dead, |ou and preserved, belong to the 


as we have it,1s taken fom a prpy- | eighteenth (See Bunsen, Lyypt s 
aus of the tiwonts smth dytasty, | Place, vol v. pp 480 1) pe 
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But it must not be denied or concealed that there were 
darker hues in the picture. The glorious achievements 
of the greatest of the Pharaohs in architce me and 
colossal statuary were not produced without much 
suffering among a Icrge seivile class, whose forced toil 
was excessive and unceasng! nay, sometimes in- 
tentionally agoiavated for the purpose of breakn g 
ther strength ? Taxation was heavy 1 pon the lower 
orders of the native Teyptians, and collectors with no 
pity in then hearts exacted the last penny from the 
wretched jelahin by the free use of the 19d Both 
men and women were stripped naked and subjected to 
the pain and mdigmty of the bastimado.t In war 
many cruel and barbarous customs prevailed. Cap 
tives were either reduced to slavery or put to death. 
The slain were systeinatically mutilated in order to 
obtam sure evidence of then m mbers;® and conquer- 
ing monarchs were not ashamed to return home from 
battle with the gory heads of their adversaries attached 
to the hinder part of the chanot® Whether kings 
generally slew their more distingtished prisoncis with 
ther own hand is perhaps doubtiul,? bat there s 
distinct evidence that such an act was considera not 
unbecoming, and that a king could not only comnut it, 
but boast of it* The relations between the sexes cid 
not improve as time went on. Polygamy on a vast 
scale was introduced into the royal houschold; in- 
decency in apparel was common; and the prolligacy 
1 See above, p 896 lse. Loi the application of the 
9Tx 111 14,v.6 10. stick to women, sce the Denhn ala, 
5 Seo the letter of Amoneman to | pt im pl 153 
Pentaom, quoted in yol 1 p 480,| ® See tho sculptures, passe , aid 
which belongs to tris pouod. compaie aboxe, vol 1 p 474 
* Tho appheation of the bastinado | & Denkmdler, pl m pl 128, 


to meu has ket wh ady noticed, | 7 Seo above, vol 1 p £78 
wid indeed represented m vol i ® Supra, p 255. 
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of the women was such as to become a commonplace 
of Egyptian novels! Altogether, it would seem that 
the acme of perfection im art was coincident with a 
decline in morals—a decline which combmed increased 
savagery with advancing sensualism. 


' Reeurds of the Past, yol vu p 140, yol sv pp 148 5, vol yx pp 
158 6 
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CIEAPTER XXII. 


THO TWENTILTIE DYNASTY (ABOU ‘BC 180 1100) 


Accession of Scinelht his Buth and Paertage doubtful Ihs buf 
Regn Ths Lomb  Setnchht assorrates hrs Son, Rameses  Reegn of 
Rameses III Fhe Appelletions Ihsnew Ari amyement of the Official 
Classes, Hes Wei s—twith the Shasu with te Libyans with the grat 
Confederacy of the Lanauna, Shartana, Shehlusha, T sha, Uashesh, 
Purusata, and Tekaru with the Mashuusha with the Negroes and 
Ethomans with the Natrons of Syra Hs peat Wolds, ihs 
Planing of Trees, His Lneow agema t of Minng and Tad. Tho 
Conspu acy against him Ths Domestro History Has Pirso al Appem 
ance and Character. Ihs Tomb Rand Deekne of Loypt after hes 
Death ats Causes Rens of Rameses IV, Rameses ¥ Ramos VI 
and Meri Tum, Rameses VIT and VIIL Regn of Rameses LX 
and Commencement of Piustly Lucrouwhme it. Regus of Ramuses X 
and XI Rameses XII and the Princess of Bakhtan Regn «f 
Rameses XUI General Vw of the Peatod Decline of Architutuc, 
Aut, and Taterature Deter ration of Morals slight Chanyesim Car 


dsation and Habits of Life 


Un pr nee gloricux sit joter un dor nea debit sur les mimes dy I Ieypte dy 
vo lle de Jour ont diedeeade rc = Ta sony ana, Mai uel d Dhistore Anorcnnt 


vol 1 p 430 


Tun anarchy which supervencd pon the death of 
Siphthah ? can scarcely have lasted very long. Lgypt 
was not yet reduced to such a state of exhaustion as to 
tolerate for many years the complele echpse of autho 
rity and suspension of settled government. The royal 
race, which had reigned with so much glory from the 
date of the expulsion of the Shepherds to the time of 
Seti IT, was by no means extmet, 101 had it even as 


> See above, p 339, 
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yet shown any signs of a serious loss of vigour and 
governmental ability. To find a new monarch of the 
old blood could not have been difficult, when a recent 
Pharaoh! had been the parent of fifty-nime sons and 
sixty daughtas Probably, the anarchy was caused 
rather» by a superfluity than a lack of candidates for 
the royal power,’ sce the ‘grevt men’ (uerw) who 
ruled mm the various towns® were most likely of royal 
descent, at any rate for the most part. It may have 
been difficult to decide upon the claims of the various 
candidates ; and we can even conceive the possibility 
of the priests and nobles being m no hurry to make a 
choice, since, while the royal authority was in abey 
ance, their own power and dignity would be augmented 
Had [egypt had no warlike neighbours, they would 
perhaps have tempoused longer; but when a Synan 
took advantage of the state of things to establish him 
self as prince in Lgypt, and his companions robbed 
and plundered at their pleasme, and the Dgyptian 
gods were treated witi as little respect a» the Egyptian 
men, and the temples were denuded of their aceus 
tomed offermgs,* it was felt that the time had arrived 
for a great effort ‘the gods,’ we are told,® ‘restored 
the land to its even balance, as its condition properly 
required, They estublished thcir son, Set nekht, as 


3 Chabas, p 17; Lisenloh in 


1 RamosesII (See above, 8 822) 
i Zransactions of Society of Biblical 


2 ¢Evidomment, says M Ohabns, 


apealing of the account of tus po~ 
uiod given m the gieat Tus papy- 
aus ‘il sagit de discoides xiviles 
quilest possuble d’attrbuer & une 
compétition entie des pidtendants & 
la comonne, dont aucun ne iéussit 
& tuomphe de ses adveisanes 
Lautouté se trouve fiactionnée’ 
(Recherches pour sev al Histone, 
&e., p 186 ) 


Archeology, vol 1. p 868, 

* Supia p 889 

5 Theie 19 a general agieement as 
to the meamug of this pluase not 
always found among the vauous 
translators of the papyius (See 
Chabns,p 21 Bich, Ancront Egypt, 
p 187; Dingsch, Zistor y of Lgypt, 
vol nu p 137, Let ed ) 
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king over the whole land.’ It 1s probable that we have 
here a coveit indication that the prime insfigators of the 
movement which placed Set nekht upon the thione 
were the pniests, who, as interpreters of the will of the 
gods, brought him forward, and succeeded im establish- 
ing him as king of all Egypt. 

The birth and parentage o Set nekht, pws, we 
in realty unknown.) It has been stited as an ascer 
tamed fact,? that he was the son of Sct [1.; but the 
sole foundation for this is the exhibition by Rameses IT] 
of the effigy of Seu II. among the kings whom le 
honours and acknowledges, in the place immediately 
before Set nekht® This foundation 1s manifestly m 
sufficient It gives a ground for presuming that Set- 
nekht was of the family of Sets If —a presumption 
supported by the similarity of ther throne names* but 
none for laymg down any particular relationship. 
Had he been actual son, it 12 scarcely lkely that his 
sonship woul¢ not have been mentioncd, wither by him- 
self, or by Rameses TIT., who gives us an account of 
hus accession mm the ‘Great Harris Papyrus.’ 

Accepted as king by the press, Set nckht had 
nevertheless to establish his authoily by prompt and 
vigorous measures. hs son compates Jig activity 
with that of the god, Khepra Sutech,® when he is roused 


to tury. ‘Ife put m order,’ says Ltameses, ‘the whok 
1¢Nous ignorons  absolument use /hegn ir eeri-amon  Setrokl 4 


lougine de $8 tnekht” (Obabas, 
Recherches, p 13st) 

° Thugach, L2escor y of Egypt, 01 
n pp_183 4, Ist cd ¢ Aftor his 
(Seti If s) death the sovereignty 
passed im regula succession to fis 
son Set nakht 

5 Seo tle Denkmdle, pi ini pls 
212 and 218 « 

* Seti IT’s thione-name was Re 


Ra usa shan mort amon, one ole 
ment oy being changed 

8 sasenlo'n (77 ansactions af Soc 
of Biblical Archeology,vol ip 871) 
Biugach translates ‘the person of 
Set? (Lhsto y of Egypt vol up 
137, Ist ed) Bneh, ‘Kher ard 
Sol (daciert Lyypt p 187), but 
the iendoing of Di Lisenlohr 
stoms molerable, 
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land which was revolted , he executed the abeminables 
who were m Ta Mera (ue. Egypt): he purified the 
great throne of Egypt: he was king of both the lands 
at the seat of Tum (Helopolis?): he made the faces 
uptight which were perverted... . He set up the 
temples, (and re estabhshed) the divine offerings for the 
service of the gods, as their statutes prescribe.’ ! 














He d of Sot nokht ‘ 


There 1s reason to believe that Set nckht was ad 
vanced in years at his accession, and that he reigned 
but a short time. Ordinarily, the first task set himself 
by an Ceyptian king was the construction of his tomb ; 
and a shrewd guess may be given at the length of a 
reign by noting the extent and elaboration of the royal 
sepulchre. Set nekht seems to have felt that he had 
not sufficient time before him to give him reasonable 


1 Bingsch, lsc  Chabas and Buch agiee nemly. 
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hope of constructing for himself a final resting place of 
proper digmity, and accordingly appropiated to himself 
the rock tomb of Siphthah and Tactuis, merely chisel 
hing out the naines of the original owne1s, and replac ng 
them by his own.! He thus obtuned, with slight 
trouble, a sufficiently digmficd sepulchre—one ‘1cally 
princehike and magnificent’? while at the same time 
he subjected to dignity a predecessor whom he did 
not acknowlecge to be legitimate. 

It may have been also in the pros rect of au carly 
decease that Set-nekht, almost as soon as he was 
settled upon the throne, associated with himself as 
king his son Rameses, the th rd pimce of the name, a 
youth of much promise, of whom he seems to have fel 
no jealousy. The to are exhibited on the rocks be 
lind Mcdinet Abou,* in a fashicn which seems to 
place them on an exact equality bearing the same 
royal titles and ensigns, having forms of the same sir, 
and mentioned in the accompanymg mscription exactly 
the same number of times. Lxcept inscriptions of his 
name on the works of others, this is the sole monument 
which we possess of Set-nchlit,? who had evi ently not 
inherited the tastes of Rameses IT and Seti T 

Rameses III, known to the Dgyptians as Rameses 


hak On, © ff ANT ys or ‘Rameses, loid of Uchopolis,’ 


took the throne-name of a uset-ma men amon, 


1 See the Denhmdler, pt_m pl 
201a,6 Compaie Biuzsch Zhstory 
of Loypt vol 1 pp 186 6, Isted 
and Lisenloh, mm Zransactrons oj 
Soc of Bebheat Archeology, vol i, 
p 378 

? Biugseh, est of Lyypt, sol 1 
p 183 Isted 

@ Terai of Me Past, yol yui 
v 47) Biugsch, Bester y of Lyypt, 
vol 1 p 188, 1st ed Peas 


* Sco tho Dunkmdlu, pt ui pl 
200 d 

® To th: sole monumont of I's 
erection ‘Lhoie 1s 2 tomb at Aby- 
dos which was sculpted im his 
iegn, and which has an inseuptzo 1 
conmtammg Ins name togotha wi h 
that of 11s wife ‘L11-meu-hesi, 9 
pers lige othe wiso unknown (Sco 
M Matiettos AZonumer ts d Abydos, 
p 489.) 
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of hl. or ‘Sun, lord of Truth, beloved by 
Ammon.’ Itis con ectured } that among the people he 
bore the appellation of Rameses pa nuter, or ‘ Rameses 
the god ;’ and that the Greeks made out of this name 
the Rhampsmutus of their Egyptian histories, Rhamp 

sinitus was celebrated for us riches,? and Rameses IIT. 
was ceitamly among the wealthiest of Egyptian kings ; 
so that the identification inay be alluwed, thoup's it is 
not one of much value. Ilis cailiest occupation after 
jis accession seems to have been ‘the restoration and 
demarcation of the several castes,’® or rather classes, 
into which the part of the population directly con 

nected with the cowt was divided* During the 
troublous period that preceded Sct nekht some confu- 
sion of the different orders had taken place, which Set- 
nekht had not hac the time or the inclination to 
remedy. Rameses at once addiessed himself to the 
task, and arranged the ofheals in five great ranks or 
classes, viz.: 1. The abu en perao, or ‘councillors of 
the Royal House, persons who enjoyed the same chg 

nity which was given to Joseph.2 2. The weru, ov 
“great princes,’ who aie thought to have been ‘the 
governors and representatives of the king in the several 


nomes.’® 3. The native soldiery, foot and horse, the 


1 Biugsch, Festor y of Li, ypt, vol 
in p 180 Isted Liugech says that 
the fact 1s proved by ths monu 
ments, but adduces no moot No 
doubt Rameses IIT has for one of his 


ttles nafor neter, 1 but thie 


title is common to all tho kings 
fiom a very eaaly period 

2 Heiod u 121,§ 1 

5 Biugsch, p 140 Compare 
Bueh, Ancient Egypt, p 137, and 
Chabas Recherches pp 23 30 

4 Itis evdent that tho classifi- 


cation of Rameses cannot comprire 
the whole of the population, sinc 
it ercludes the entne agueultial 
and the ontne mercantile class, It 
was, I think, a classification of those 
who were 1cguded asin some sens? 
fu ictionaties 

5 Gen aly 8, 

© Biugsch, lsc I should it- 
cline to give the woid a wider 
meaning, and regaid it as ineluding 
all igh functionaries of whates cr 
land 
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latter either identical with, or at any rate includirc, 
the chariot force. 4. The foreign mercenaries, chiefly 
either Startana or Kahaha, and 5 The subordinate 
officers and servants. The native troops are said to 
have amounted to some hundreds of thousands, Inut 
this 1s probably an exaggeration. 

Tlaving completed these arrangements in the manne 
which he thought maa sat slactory, Rameses turacd 
Ins attention to external affairs, and set himself the tusk 
of reestablishing, so far as might be possible, the 
authority of Egypt over those countrics and districts 
which had passed under the do ninion of foreigners 
durmg the period of revolution It is difheult to ar- 
range his wais in their proper chronological order, 
since Rameses clearly docs not follow that order in his 
own annals! but places the most important wars first 
The best modern authorities aie at variance upon the 
subject, and the order heie followed, which 1s thit 
of Dr Birch, must be regarded as to some extent 
uncet tain, 

A war with the Shasu, or Bedouins of South western 
Arabia, who had again become domimant in the region 
between Egypt and Palest ne, is thought to have 
had priotity over the others? Rameses invaded their 
country, destroyed the huts or cabins (mahar) in which 
they lived, killed no doubt large numbers, and caied 
back into Egypt a vast booty, toge.her with numerous 
prisoners, whom he made over to the priestly establish 
ments at various temples to be employed as slaves 
The particular tribe of Shasu attacked in this campaign 


1 Buch, Ancient Egypt, p 188 | colvi de lems résultats glonoux * 


Chabas, Recherches p 81> ‘Tl} * Buea, lsc 

sembly que les gueiies de Ramsis) 5 Zecords of the Past, vol vin p 
sovent imtiodwtes non pas dins | 48, 

lem odie chonologique, muis dans 


VOL Il. BB 
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is called the ‘Saatu,’ a name in which Dr, Bingsch 
recognises the wmhabitants of Mount Scir,! or the tract 
south and south east of the Dead 8ea, once the special 
country of the Edomutes, or descendants of Esau ? 
Thus successful upon the north east, Rameses was 
emboldened to make a similar expedition towards the 
north west IIe1e, on the side of Libya, a serous en- 
croachment had takea place upon Ceyptian territory 
dwing the time of trouble. The Libyans, Maxyans, 
Asbyste,? Auseis,* and other kindred tribes, had been 
so dating as to overstep the boundaries of Egypt proper, 
and to establish themselves along the whole of the left 
bank of the Nile, from Memphis to the shores of the Me-| 
diterrancan They had held possession of this tract for 
a number of years ,® and had formed permanent settle 
ments, where they lived with the wives and cluldren, 
while thar numeious herds grazed the uch strip of 
teiitory overflowed annually, and fertilised, by the 
inundation Kameses fell upon them syddenly with a 
powerful force, and completely defeated them in a 
single great battle,® after which he drove the remnant 
beyond his borders making, as he advance, numerous 
prisoners, and even capturing the Libyan chief. Of the 
prisoners taken, some were confined in fortiesses ; 
others, afte. bemg branded with a red hot iron,” were 
pressed into the naval service and forced to act as 
mariners on board the Ceyptian flect. Slavery was the 
portion of the women and childien, the cattle, which 


1 Ihstry of Egypt, vol n yp 4 Tn the oiginal 2Zasa which 13 
140, let ed well compmed with Auseis (leod 

2 Gen axxvi. 8, 9 iv_ 189), 

* The hinoglyphic nameisiend) * Records of the Pust, vol, vay. 
by Dr Biugseh os Asbita, by M |p 48. 
Chabas (Beecher ches, p 52) ns Sebata © Chaobas, Recherches, p 5 
Ashita would well express the} 7? Records of the Past, vol vni 
Aabystm, who ate called by Pliny! p 49 Diugsch, Hestory of Lgypt, 
(HEN. 6) Iasbite, yol n p 141, Ist ed 
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was too numerous to count, mcreased the wealth of the 
priest college attached to the great temple of Ammon 
at Thebes. 

The first war with the Afican nationsis fixed by ar 
inscription to the fiflh year of Rameses! MWe would, 
apparently, have been content with the laurels gamed 
in these two minor campaigns, and would have tempt d 
fertunc no further, had 1¢ no. been foreed in self defence 
to meet two ternble attacks, which, in his aghth and 
again in his eleventh year, threatened DLeypt with 
destruction Few things in history ae more extrac. 
dinary than the aggressive movement, which sud- 
denly, in the eighth year of Rameses TIT, spread the 
flames of war over all the East fiom the skirts of 
Taurus to the mouths of the Nile. There 1s great 
difictlty in identifying the particular nations which 
took part m the expedition ;* but it can scarcely 
be doubted that a league was formed between a 
number of widely separated peoples, partly dwellers in 
Asia Minor, partly inhabitants of the coasts and islands 
of Europe, and a combiied attack organised, at once 
by land and by sca, having Syria for its immediate and 
Lgypt for its ultimate object The sles and shores of the 
Medhtertanean gave forth their piratical hordes—the sea 
was covered with thei | ght gallcys, and swept by ther 
strong oars Tanauna, Sharuten, Sheklusha, Tulsha, 
Unshesh, combined then squadrons into a fect, while 
Purusata and Tekaru advanced in countless numbers 
along the land. ‘No people stood before their arms?’ 
Bursting forth from the pisses of Taurus, the hordes 
spread themselves over Northern Syria, wasted and 


' Buch, Ancient Lyypt, p 138; — * So Ramones, in the inscuption 
Chahas, Reche ches, ys 52 tumnslated by Bingsch (Zistory of 
? See Note Bin the Appendix Egypt, vol ii pp. 147 8, 1st ed)” 


Big 
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plundered the entire country of the Kh'ta, proceeding 
eastward as far as Carchemish ; descended upon Pales 
tine, and were about to press on into Cgypt, when they 
were confionted by Rameses at the head of the Egyp- 
tian army. Calling in the aid of stratagem, the 
Pharaoh, who was probably outnumbered, succeeded 
by means of an ambush im defeating lus assailants, 
threw their host mto confusion, and after an immense 
slaughter drove the remnant of the broken army from 
the field But the stiuggle was even yet not over 
Though the attack by land had failed, the allied fleet 
gallantly persevered Quitting their defeated friends, 
the Tanauna, with ther confederates, made sail for the 
nearest mouth of the Nile, hoping to find1t unguarded, 
and intending in that case to ascend the stream to 
Memphis, or to ravage far and wide the fertile region 
of the Della, But Rameses had made preparations 
against this peril, IIe had established ‘a defence on 
the water, like w stioug wall, of ships of war, of mer 
chantmen, of boats and skiffs;’! in other words, he 
had left a fleet to guard the Pelusiac mouth of the 
great river, and prevent the TAnauna from eftering it 
Te also hurried in person to the probable scene of 
action, and arrived im time to take part in the great 
battle which frustrated the last hopes of the invadets, 
and placed Lgypt once moie in safety, While his 
naval force contended with the enemy in the shallow 
waters of the Pelusiac lagoon, he himself with four of 
hus sons and his best wairiors lent their aid to coin- 
plete the discomfiture of the assulants by shooting 
them down with arrows from the shore.? If we rightly 


* Biugech, Testor y of Lyypt, vol | 1 Lyyple, ‘ Antiquités vol 1 pl x 
n } 148, 1st ed Compare Rosellim, Monuments Sto 
See the 1opresentation of thoj rei, pl caxaa 
engagement in the Deserwiton de 
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read the king’s meaning mn the vain glorious inscription 
which he set up to celebrate his victory, the Tanauna 
were so far successful as to bieak through the opposing 
vessels of the Egyptians, and to force their way to the 
shore. But here their progress was arrested. ‘A. wall 
of iron shut them in upon the lake’ The best troops 
of Egypt lined the shores of t1e lagoon ; and wherever 
the invaders attempted to land, they were foiled. Re 

pulsed, dashed to the ground, hewn down at the edge 
of the water, they were slain ‘ by hundreds of heaps of 
corpses.’ After a while resistance ceased, and large 
numbers were made prisoners. The empty ships, 
stuck fast in the Nile mud, or floating at random upon 
the still water, became the prize of the victors, and 
were found to contain a nch booty. Thus ended this 
remarkable struggle, in which nations widely severed 
and of various bloods scarcely, as one would have 
thought, known to each other, and sepmated by a 
diversity of interests united in an attack upon the fore- 
most power of the whole world, traversed several hun 

dred mules of land or sea successfully, neither quarrel 

jing among themselves nor meeting with disaster fiom 
without, reached the country which they had hoped to 
conquer, but were then completely defeated and re 

pulsed in two great engagements one by land, the 
other partly by land and partly by sea—so that ‘ then 
spirit was annihilated, them soul was taken from them,’ ! 
Henceforth no one of the nations which took part in 
the combined attack i» found in aus against tne power 
that had read them so severe a lesson 

It might have been hoped that Egypt, raised in re 
pute by her double victory, would now have been lett 


1 Biugsch, Zstory of Lyypt, vol. iu p 149 Ist ed 
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. 
in peace, and have entered on a prolonged period of 
repose Butno this was not to be—her trials were 
not yet over Witun little more than two years of 
the events just narrated, another fitrious attack was 
inade upon her tenitory by a powerful enemy, seeking, 
like the Tekau and Purusata, to effvet a permanent 
lodgment withm her borders, and therefore accompa 
nied by their wives and fanuhes, the 1 boys, their gurls, 
their slaves, and even thar cattle? ‘his time the 
invaders were the Mashauasha, or Maxyes, who appear 
to have inhabited the region called Marmarica, or ‘ the 
Cyrenaica,’ the only fertile tract interposed between 
Egypt and the Beyl k of Tunis Alieady, in the reign 
ot Menephthah, they had made one great attack upon 
the more westein portion of the Delta, and had been 
defeated with fearfil slaughter by that monarch ? Sub 
sequently they had adopted a systun of gradual en- 
croachinent upon Ec yptian territory, and had foand that 
system tolerably successful until, i the earher part of 
his reign, Rameses JIT drovethem out. Now, in Ins 
eleventh year, probably under pressure fiom the west, 
they resolved upon a new invasion, perhaps hoping to 
find Egypt weakened by the recent contest. Thar 
leaders were Kapur, and his son Mashashal, biave men 
who imperiled thar lives in a well nigh desperate 
undertaking, Compared with the Tekaru and Tanauna 
they were an insignificant enemy; and Rameses easily 
defeated them in a great battle on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, wherein they lost above 4,000 killed, and al- 
most an equal number of prisoners, Kapur was captured 
in the course of the engagement, and after Is capture 


* Biagsch, Zistory of Lyypt,vol Ancient Egypt, p 143, 
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put to death ! Mushashal surrendered to Rameses, with 
such troops as had survived the fight, unconditionally. 
It is to be hoped that he received more mereiful treat 
ment than his father. 

Of the remainmg wars of Rameses III we possess 
no details. From the representations upon his sculp 
tures there 1s reason to belicve that he conducted at 
least one campaign in the extreme south, and anothe 
in the remote north east, and that in both his etforts 
were crowned with all the sucess that he anticipated. 
Beyond his southern frontier he attacked and defeated 
the Lthiopians, together with the negro tribes of the 
Taraua and the Amar.? In Western Asia he seems to 
have overrun the entire terrulory between Egypt and 
the cham of Amanus, carrymg off as prisones thnty 
eight chiefs, among whom were those of Carchemish 
and Aleppo,’ and forcing the natives generally to 1¢ 
sume thet position of dependence upon Eeypt which 
had been onginally established by the gieat Thothmcs. 
We are even told * that he claims m some of his senlp 
tures supremacy over Naharain or Westein Mesopo 
tamia, as well as over Punt, Kush, and Cyprus; but it 
is to say the least—doubtft1 whether lis dominion 
really extended over any of these distant regions, 

The reign of Rameses TIT extended over the long 
penod of thirty-one years,’ and he had thus ample 
time, after his defensive wais were concluded, to direct 


1 Buch Ancient Lyypr,pp 142 3 * Biugseh, 2Zestor y of Lyypt, vol 
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lus attention to those material works and interests on 
which the prosperily of a country, and the fame of its 
monarch, to a large eatent depend. Of all lus con 
structions the most mag uficent was the ‘beautiful’ 
temple of Ammon,! which he built at Medinet Abou 
opposite Thebes, and which he adorned with painted 
sculptures commemorative of his great victories ILere 
aie to be seen the series of drawiigs which represent 
the grand campaign of his cight1 year,? exhibiting him 
as haranguing lis trcops before setting oul, as accom- 
panying them upon the march, a» conquering at their 
head in the great land battle, as hunting the hon by 
way of refreshment after lis warlike tors, as taking 
part with his sons.in the sea fight, and as returning in 
tiiumph with his unmerous captives to Thebes. Here 
also is the ‘Treasury,’ celcbiated by Iviodotus, on 
the walls of which ar2 depicted and recorded his riches ® 
Hove, f rther, is the calendar of feasts for the first five 
months of the Lgyptian year,* which shows that on the 
average more than one day in five was held to be 
sacred. Though less imposing than the vast structures 
at Luxor and Karnak, the temple of Rameses ITI 
at Medinet-Abou has considerable architectural merit, 
while its sculptures are exccuted in ‘a lifelike and 
artistic style’® It is a work of which even a great 
monarch might be proud, and not wnworthily closes 
the long list of magunficent temples with which the 
Rameside kings adorned the cities of Egypt. 

Minor shrines were also erected by Rameses TIT at 
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Thebes ftself to Khonsu, at This to Onuris or Tanha, 
at Abydos to Osiris, and at Raamses to Sutech! Te 
likewise made an addition to the great temple of 
Ammon at Karnak ; but this building is said to be «a 
very ordmary piece of architecture, almost worthless in 
an artistic point of view’ ¢ 

More important than these mimor shrines, and fat 
more useful to those who ciwelt im its vicinity, was the 
great reservoir which he constructed im the country of 
Aina,® by some supposed to have been at Beersheba,* 
by others near Suez,® which was sunk in the earth 
to a depth of fifty two fect, the sides being lined with 
stone, and the whole basm edged with a quay, and 
walled in, so that only those who were admitted by the 
authorities could use the water. 

Another work of utility i which this beneficent 
monarch engaged was the planting of trees. ‘Over 
the whole land of Leypt,’ according to his own ac- 
count,? ‘he planted trees and shrubs, to give the inhabr- 
tants rest under their cool shade’ Ina chmate hke 
that of Egypt, and a country where indigenous trees 
are few, no labour could be more serviceable, or more 
grateful to the mass of his subjects, than that which 13 
here indicated. Rarely do we find despotic monarchs 
go sympathetic with their people, so thoughtful on 
their behalf, so anxious to benefit them, as he would 
scem to have been It was the crowning satisfaction 
of lus life, that by his domestic admimstration and Ins 
military successes he had brought Cgypt mto such a 
condhtion, that ‘ the weakest womau could travel unmo 
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lested whithersoever she wished, the meicenary sol- 
dieis might repose at case in then cities; no enemy 
invaded the land; the people ate and drank in jubilee, 
ther wives with them, and their childien at thar side; 
they did not look bchind them (suspiciously), their 
hearts were content’! 

It was perhaps partly in lis own interest, but it 
may have been also with a view to his subjects’ advan- 
tage, that he encouraged mimiug operations and trade 
The turquoise mines of the Sarabit-cl Khadim were 
once more worked durmg his reign, and produced 
abundantly? A commerce was established with a 
copper producing country not previously heard of, 
called Ataka, and the ore was brought to Egypt in 
vast quantities, partly on shipboard, partly on the 
backs of asses® A flect was built near Suez and 
launched upon the Red Sea, which made voyages to the 
coast of Punt, and there exchanged the prodnetions 
of ‘the land of Ham (Khem)’ for the gums and 
spices, more especially the frankincense, of that 1emote 
region* The caravan route from Coptos to Cosseir 
was re opened, and the riches of the Last once more 
flowed freely mto Egypt from the vaiious regions that 
border the Indian Oecan. The general wealth of the 
country largely increased, and, the revenue rising with 
the advance im the national piospenty, Rameses was 
able to make those enormous offerings to the principal 
temples, which are recorded in the document known 
as * The Great Harris Papyrus ’® 


1 Records of the Past, yo) vi kings’ + 
pp 601 8 Ihd p 50, §§ 15 
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It is with a pardonable pride that Rameses ex- 
claims, towards the close of Ins long regn: * The land 
(of Egypt) was well satisfied under my rule I did 
well to gods and men also’! Taving repulsed two 
foreagn invasions, having restored the land’s ancient 
boundaries, having encouraged commerce, having: sti 
mulated production, having even provided for Ins 
people’s comfort by givmg them cverywlere tle 
pleasant shade of trees, he mht well expect to be 
popular, and to termmate his time on carth,and ‘join the 
circle of the gods m heaven, ? without suffermg fiom 
that curse of despotism, conspiracy. But m a comupt 
society the best have most to fear; and there is reason 
to beheve that the Dgyptuan court, sinee the intiodue 
tion of polygamy by Rameses IT, had become a hothed 
of intrigue and vicious sensualism., Cunuchs had 1m ull 
probability been given the charge of the royal harem,? 
end had bronght with them into the palace the trek 
ery and shamelessness for which that unhappy class 
is noted. Moreover, a belief im magic prevailed; and 
asin the time of the caily Roman Empue,t so now men 
really thought that they coud compass the death of 
one who stood im then way, Lewilch his n.ind, or pata- 
lyse his limbs, by the usc of fgties in wax, and of cei- 
tain traditional for male.® What the cxuet object of the 
conspirators was does not appear; but it is certam that 
the reign of Rameses III. was, cre it closed, distu bed 
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by a conspiracy in which many of the highest court 
officials and a certain number of the royal concubines 
weie mixed up, and which can scarcely have aimed at 
anything less than the death or deposition of the 
monarch, ‘The chief conspirator seems to have been a 
certain Bakakamen, house steward, or majo. domo of 
the palace His position giving him access to all parts 
of the 1oyal residence, he succeeded in drawing over 
to lus ‘interests a numbcr of councillors, scribes, and 
commanders of the mercenary troops, as well as cer- 
tam women of the harem, and among them a lady 
named Ti or Taia, whom Dr. Brugsch believes to have 
been a wife of the hig? Among the male conspua 

tors was one who professed a knowledge of magical 
arts, and who not only furnished Bakakamen with for 
mule that were supposed to ward off il luck, but 
supplied him also with waxcn mages, some of men 
and some of gods, the proper use of which would, it 
was believed, induce paralysis? Thus much we learn 
fiom our documents—the rest we can only conjecture 
Taia had a son engaged in the conspiracy, named 
Pentaour. Was it the intention of the conspirators to 
paralyse and then kill the monarch—to proclaim Pen- 
taour as his successor, and make Taia queen mother? 
Or did they merely wish to reduce the king to imbe 

cility, and themselves exercise the royal authority in 
his name? It is remarkable that nothing is said of 
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any intention to seek the king's lif; but there is an 
Oriental reticence on the subject of death where kings 
ae concelned, which may aseount foi this omission. 

After the conspiracy had reached a certain pout, 
but before it had effceted anything, by some means o1 
other it was discovered. ‘loo many peisons had becn 
tuken into counsel for secrecy to be long maintainable ; 
end if the conspirators really trusted to their silly ep 
chantmeuts, they may have delayed umprudcnily 
Anyhow, the plot was found out Some four-and- 
thirty persons were immediately arested ; and Ramc- 
ses appointed a court of twelve igh functionaries 
to try them. It 1s to his credit that, in giving them 
ther commission, he warned them against unfaiiuess 
towards theaccused ‘Regarding the discowses which 
are held about these men,’ h2 said, * which are (to me) 
unknown, you shall instinte an mguay about them. 
They shall be brought to a tral, to see if they deseive 
death ., , If that which has been done was actually 
done by them, then let their doings be upon their own 
heads I am the guardian and protector for ever, and 
bearer of the royal insignia of Justice, in presence of 
tle god king, Ammon Ra, and in prescnee of the 
Prince of Eternity, Osiris,’ + 

We have no account of the proceedings at the 
trial, The report which the judges made on con 
cluding their mvestigations is a formal and dry docu 
iment, giving serzatn the names of the prisoners, the 
exact degice of their participation in the conspnacy. 
and the sentence which was passed upon them. It ap 
pears that thirteen persons, induding Bakakamen and 
Pentaour, were adjudged to have been pmncipals in 
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the conspiracy, while twelve others were condemned 
as accessorics, having been aware of what was going on 
and given no mformauon Lo the authorities. No differ 
ence, however, was made in the punshment of the two 
classes. All equally suffered death, the sentence upon 
them bemg that they should kill themselves with their 
ownhand We lean by this that ‘the happy despateh,’ 
which we have been accustomed to associate especially 
with one somewhat barbarous kingdom, was an insti 
tution of the Egypt aus. 

Lighter punishments were inflicted on the females 
who had compromised themselves, and on some of 
those who had turned king’s evidence, but had failed 
to make satisfactory depositions, The latter under 
went mutilation, having their noses and thew ears cut 
off? The former seem to have been condemned to 
the penal servitude of keepmg a beer-house,® which 
was thought sufficient punishment for ladies of del 
cacy and 1e‘1ucinent, 

Finally, 1t would seem that, while the inquiry was 
m progress, the complicity in the conspiracy of some 
of the very persons appomted to co idict the investi- 
gation was de ected. A brief appendix? to the report 
of the judges states, that five persons, of whom three 
had been previously mentioned as members of the 
court, were also adjudged to have been accomplices in 
the crime, and were sentenced to expiate thew guilt 
by death, With ths strange transformation of the 
judges into the condemned the tial termmated; and 
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Rameses, relieved from the feas and doubts that must 
have hatassed him durmg is contunnance, proceeded 
to secure the tranquillity of the kingdom in the event 
of his death by muking arrangements for the suc- 


. 


cession. : 
The legitimate wife of Rameses ITT. was a ceitain 


Hes, or Isis, who bore also the foragn name of 
Hemarozath, and was the daughter of a certain Tebuan 
rozamath It 1s suggested that she was a IIitute 
or an Assyrian princess;+ but the latter supposition, 
at any rate, 18 umprobable.? We are not accurately 
informed whether she was the mother of any of the 
kings numerous children; but 1t is tolerably cortan 
that she was not the mother of all, smce they con 
sisted of eighteen sons and fourteen daughters? Ta 
meses, 16 18 clear, must have had many secondary 
wives, each of whom no doubt wished that one ot 
her own children should succeed him — Ile appeas, 
however, to have heen swayed by no parti lity or 
favouritism, but to have simply adinitted the claims 
of nature, and given the preference to Ins first bon 
Prince Rameses Meriammon, hitherto commander of 
the infantry, was selected by his father fiom among 
his numeious sons, and associated with hi nself upon 
the throne under the title of Rameses hak ma men- 
Ammon,! or ‘Rameses, Lord of Truth, beloved by 
Ammon,’ This other sons were given high military or 
pr estly digmties, and, in course of time, as many as 
four of them attained to the throne. 

Tn person Rameses IIL. appems to have been much 
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favoured by nature. His figure in the sculptures is 
noble and dignifie ;! his features pleasing, his ex- 
pression amiable. Something of the feminine look, 
wlich we observe in so many of the Egyptian 
monarchs,’ characterises the countenance, which 1s more 
1emarkable for sweetness than for any signs of strength 
or energy. In his ictiouis, however, the king showed 





If_-id of Ramesos WL 


a firmness and a dating which Ing features belie, and 
proved himself a worthy descendant of Rameses the 
secund ana Scthos the first, of the thud Thothines and 
the thnd Amendéphis, Less distinguished certainly 
than these greatest of Egyptian monarchs, he yet 
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inherited something of thew spnit, and, in an age 
when degeneracy had set i, it was his lot to prolong 
the period of Egyptian greatness, aud to revive the 
glories of a su nmer tame that was gone by an autumnal 
burst of brillant, if shut lived, sunshine. It is per 
haps trie! that, ke many an Oriental monarch, he 
tarnished the glory of lus military career by sensual 
mdulgenece within the walls of the palace, and thus 
laid himself open to those attacks which we find to 
have been directed against lnm by the caricatumists of 
his day. But, if we remember how the great in all 
ages are pursucd by the scurmlous abtse of the mean 
and the malignant, we shall hesitate to attach serious 
importance to the ‘album of caricatines’ reflechug 
upon this monarch,? which, after all, may be only an 
acerdental survivor of a class of worss similar to those 
which im inodern Emope load with mdicule each 
sovereign, or cach nunistry, successively, 

, After a reign which exceeded thuty-one years, the 
third Ramescs was gathered to he fathas Meh d 
prepared for himself a tomb of no g eat pretensions m 
the rocky mountain opposite Thebes which was at this 
time the cemetery of the kings. 1t consisted of the 
usual long tunel in the rock, d vided into chambers, 
passages, and halls, and had no peculiar feature, wiless 
it were that of “a vange of side chambers, in which, 
among, other things, all the possessions of the king, 
such as weapons, houschald furniture, and the hke, 
were represented m colon ed piviures, just as they 
were onee actually deposited in the rooms apportioned 
‘or them’ im the palue? A granite sarcophagus, 
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the lid of which 1s now to be scen in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambudge, was placed in the innermost 
ca) 

chamber, and received the royal remains 

With Rameses IL]. terminated the palmary period 
of Cgyptian greatness and glory, which, commencing 
with Aahmes, the founder of the eighicenth dynasty, 
about Bc 1600, continued for above three centurics, 


: till the death of the sm af Setnekht, about Be 1280 ! 


Tt is, of course, readily intelhgible that a period of 
prosperity should be succeeded by one of decline, since 
the same law which governs individual hfe seems to 
have been appomted to rule also the destinies of 
nations; but it 1s difficult to understand, and account 
for, the suddenness and completeness of the collapse i1 
this particular case, where all the vital powers scem at 
once to have failed, though the failure was not total, 
and a long and lhigermg decay preceded the final 
dessolution The lack of contemporary monuments, 
which 15 one out of many signs of Ue decline, adds tu 
the difficulty of traemg out the causes which led to 1, 
and must render any attempt ab their analyss to a 
considerable extent speculative and conjectural. 

The strength of Cgypt had, fiom the first, con- 
sisted in ils isolation and its un'ty A smgle homo 
geneous people was spread aloig the valley of the 
Nile from the tower of Syene to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The people was almost without neigh 
bours, since the Nile valley was shut in on either side 
by arid tracts very sparsely mhabited ; the sea bounded 





2 ‘The calenda set up by Ra- im his thnty second yea, his death 
meses III at Mcdinet-Abou 1s would fall into nc 1270 a 1280 
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it upon the north; the Nubian deseit almost cut tt off 
from the south Unmiled by the tics of,a common re- 
hgion, a common language, common ideas and cus 
toms, the people was emphatically one, had a strong 
national sentiment, despised forcigners, and held itsclf 
1 fi tely superior to all the ot ier nations of the carth. 
For centuries upon centuues the policy of isolation 
was malatuned the regrocs were nov ellowed to 
descend the Nile! or the Greeks to ascend it+the 
Soudan and the Sina tic pemaisula were the hmit of 
the Dgyptian arms—Lurope and Asia were unknown 
regions to the sons of [am—foreign manners, forcign 
ideas, foreign gods were either unheard of or studiously 
ignored But with the accession of the cighteenth 
dynasty all this was changed. The Thothmeses and 
Amenéphises carried their arms deep into Asia— 
Vatasu encour ged commerce with Punt—$eti and 
Rameses II. filled Egypt with foreign captives later 
monarchs established large corps of fore gn mercenaries 
—tho ‘gilded,youth’ of the upper ciicles took to in- 
dulging in foreign travel® and, as a natural result, 
foicign manners crept in the linguage was couupted 
by a laige admixture of Senutic words the Pantheon 
was invaded by a host of Semitic o1 Scythie deities, and 
the old national exclusive spirit, sapped and weakened 
by these vanons influences, decayed and died away 

A second cause of the decline would seem to have 
been the fact that the Rameside race was exhausted, 
and that, the longer it continued, the weaker were the 
pruices born of the Rameside stock and so entitled by 
hereditary descent to rule over Egypt. It is the fatal 
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drawback on the many advantages of ‘legitimate’ 
monarchy, that, a time must arrive when the original 
vigour of the ruling race, whatever it was, must fail, 
us powers decliie, aud its fitness for its position come 
toanend. ‘There is a run in famthcs,’ says Aristotle 
very acutely ,' ‘after a few gencrations, transcendent 
gems developes mto macness, while sod parts become 
stupidity’ The Rumeside physrque declines manifestly 
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m the monuments as lime goes on, and by the date of 
Rameses TV has reached a point beyond which there 
could scatcely be much detetioration 

One further ground of internal weakness, and 
therefore cause of decline, is to be doundin an essential 
feature of the Egyptian political system, whereby a 
considerable but indefinite power was lodged m the 
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hands of the priests, A hieratic system my no doubt 
be as long hved as any other; but a system that 1s 
half Ineratic, half monarchical, carries within it the 
seeds of its own destruction, and contains an clement 
of weakness from which a thorough going despotism 1s 
fiee A time was sure to arrive, carlier or later, m 
Egypt, when the pontiicale and the regale would come 
more or less mto collision, when the kings, growing 
jealous of the pnests, would seck to curtail ther 
powers al the risk of mtcrnal revolution, or the priests, 
losing respect for the kings, would stealthily cieep mto 
their places, The actual march of evenis in Ceypt was 
in the latter dircetion. The hicratic chiefs, the high 
priests of the god Ammon at Thebes, gradually increased 
in power, usurped one after another the prerogatives 
of the Pharaohs, by degrees :educed their authouity to , 
a shadow, aid ended with an open assumption not 
only of the functions, but of the very msigma ol 
royalty, 

A space of neatly two centuries elapsed, however, 
before this change was complete ‘Ten princes of the 
name of Rameses, aud one called Meii-Tum, all of 
them connected by blood with the great Rameside 
house, bore the royal tile and oceupied the royal 
palace, in the space between Bc, 1280 and Be 1100 
Ugyptian history dming this period is almost wholly a 
Dlank, No military expeditions are conducled—no 
great buildings are reared—art almost disappears— 
literature holds her tongue, Tf at any tune the silence 
is broken, if the stoncs occasionally lift up ther voice 
and speak, it is either in diy utteraices of old and 
well worn official phrases and formule, or in audacious 


' Br gach, History of Egypt, vol | Manuel d' Easton e Ancienne, yol 1 
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A 
plagiausms from the compositions of an earlier age, 
The writes of the twelfth aud thi-teenth centuries, 
aware that they are destitute of originality, contentedly 
reproduce, with s] ght changes, the masterpieces of the 
fomtecuth and fifieenth + 

The mmediate successor of Rameses ITT. was his 
eldest son, Rameses TV., who bore the throne names of 
Tak ma and Ma ma? Nothing w known of lm ex 
cepting thal he worked wih great Viteur the quarries 
of the valiey of Hammamat® and the adjo umg rocky 
and sterile rcgions, which produced inany exccilent 
vaiieties of haid stone. What use he made of these 
matetials it 1s impossible to say, since neither any one 
ereat edifice, nor any large number of small ones, bear 
Jis name = Te seb up some insignil cant sculptures in 
the gicat tenple of Ammon at Karnak,’ aid made 
some small additions to his father’s temple of Khonsu 
at Thebes; but beyond these, and some 10ck-iserip 
tions in the Tammamift region, no monuments of his 
icign have been idevtified® Lt appears by the Ham- 
mainilt inscriptions thal he held the thone for at Teast 
cighteen years, and we may co yeetmally assign hin 
the space between Be, [280 and Be, 1260 

The successor of Rumescs TV was neither his son 
nor lis brotl er, nor even perhaps a member of the 
Rameside fanuly He took the quite new throne-name 
of Ammon i khcpeshef, but also called himself 
lameses, and 35 known as Rameses V% Some 





1 Biugach, Peston y of Ligypt, vol 4 Denknala, pt m pls 220 292. 
in p 172, lat ad & Wo oust orcep. deg bag ton 
7 Ibd p 167 Lepsus, Kongys- im the Biban ol Moluk which 19 0 
Bech, Vat xxxvm and Lh axuix, work of somo importance — (Seo 
Nos. 504 and 504 Lis, Lepsns, Grundplan des Grabes 
§ Biugsch, Wietory of apts vol Kony Ramses JV Vern, 1867 
it pp 107 71, Ist ed; Bich, Aw — % Lepsius, Koniysbuch, Tal. saaix 
crent Lgypt, p 147 No, 606, 
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. 
suppose him to have been 1 descendant of Siphthah ;+ 
bat this is wholly uncertain. Ths only :eeo1ds are Ins 
tomb m the Biban el Moluk, afierwards app. opiated 
by his successor, Rameses VI, and a single inscription 
at Silsilts, couched in inflated terms, which represents 
all Lgypt as enraptured it his coronation, and the 
country as flourishing under Ins rule? It 1s certain 
that no dependence can be placed on such self 
laudation, and not umprobable that it covers an uneasy 
feeling, on the part of the monarch who has recourse to 
it, that his rule is tue reverse of popular 

On the death of the usurper the throne was re- 
gained by the Rameside family, and occupied (1t is 
thought) by two princes, sons of Rameses III., who 
ruled conjointly? These weie Rameses, his second, 
and Meri ‘uin, Ins seventh son, who bore the office of 


lngh priest of Ra in Ilehopolis It is suggested that” 


while Rameses VI. xeigned in Thebes and bore sway 
over the Upper Countiy, lis younger brother held huis 
court at. the City of the Sua, and ruled over the Delta. 
Tn the tomb which the elder piiice appropriated fiom 
lus usurping predecesyor, an astronomical ceiling 1s 
thought to furnish the date of Bc. 1240 for the time of 
ils ornamentation,* so that that year may be regarded 
as included 1a the sixth Rameses’s reign. No historical 
events ean be ascribed to it, but we have evidence that 
the Leyptian dominion still extended over the distaut 
South, where a ‘Prince of Kush’ still ruled as the 


+ Biugsch ZZtstor J of Lgypt,vol and Rameses IX: (bia, Angier é 
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Ps 
Pharaoh’s viceroy, with Adons of the vaiious distiicis 
under him. and the Pharaoh’s st zeramty was marked 
by the ercction of statues in his honour, and the settle- 
ment upon them in perpelin y of andcd estates 4 

Conjoir tly with these two priiecs, or after then de 
cease, tivo other sos of Rameses IT. assumed the 1oyal 
tit e, and are ranked as Pharaohs under the names of 
Rameses VIT and Raineses VILL = The latter bore the 
throne name of Set hi khopeshel,? which would seem 
to 1xdicate that he was a votaty of Sutcch, whose 
worsh p was, it is elcar, always held in respect by 
the Ramesside monaichs. Nothing 23 recorded of 
Rameses VIL. and VIII beyond their names. We 
may perhaps assign them, conjecturally, the space 
betwecu Bc, 1230 and Bc 1220. 

With Rameses 1X. we bid adicu to the immediate 


“josue of Rameses IIL, and descend, at least a goncra 


‘son, to a grandson or great grandson of the last. war 
like monarch This king took the throne name of 
Noferkara sotep en 1a,? and held the throne for at 
least ninetcen years,’ thus bringing us nearly to the 
close of the thirtcenth centtry. Lis rign is remark 
able for two novel circumstances One of these was 
the trial of a number of sacrilegious malelactors, who 
had invaded the sanctity of the 1oyal burial places, 
plundered the royal mummies of their golden orna 
ments, burnt the coffins, and thrown tle corpses on 
the ground Kings and queens had alike suffored: 
Antefs of the cleventi dynasty, Sabak adorers of the 
thirteenth, a queen Isis, a Ra Sckenen, and even an 





1 Biugach, Zestory of Lyypt, vol No 612 

in pp l74 7 Tat ed : 4 The ni roteonth yoar of Rameses 
* Ihd Table n atendof vol ai TX is found upon the monuments. 
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Amen6phis, the first of the name. All belief in the 
‘divinity that hedged a king,’ according to the Egyp 
tian religious system, must have passed away when a 
‘thieves’ society was formed for the special purpose of 
secretly opening and 1obbing the tombs of the kings, 
in which even sacerdotal persons took a part.’? We 
may perhaps trace in the prozeedines a concealed pur 
pose ol bringing royalty into contempt; we cannot be 
mistaken in gathermg from them a weakening of the 
old superstition which viewed the kings as gods. As 
yet, however, the new ideas had the general public 
sentiment against them Opinion was greatly shocked* 
by the disclosures made, and officials of the highest 
rank were nominated to form a court of inquiry which 
should investigate the business, and inflict condign 
punishment upon the guilty. Amenhotep, the high- 
puest of the Great Temple of Ammon at Thebes, the 
chief of the Egypuan hierarchy, presided over tecourt, 
and, after acquitting a certam number of the accused, 
not perhaps the least etilty, condemned eight persons 
as the rcal culprits, who were either bastinadocd or 
clse put to death! 

+ The other novelty, which documents of the time 
put before us, is the new position, relatively lo the 
king, that the Ingh priest of tic Theban Ammon seems 
now to begin to occupy An acute observer, familiar 
with all the monumental evidence, makes indecd the 
remark, that, ‘from the time of Rameses LIT, the holy 
fathers, who boie the exalted digmty of chief priest m 
the temple city of Ammon, were always coming more 
aud more into the foregrouid of Cgypuian history 

1 Bingseh, Zestor of Eyypt,vol vel 1 pp 60 106. 
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Their influence with the kings assumed, step by step, 
a gvowmg importance’* But even he does not note 
any tangible change until the reign of Rumeses IX , 





Hae of Ra cee IX 


when for the first time the Ingh priest of Ammon at 
Thebes steps forward as the gieat gua dian, protector,- 
and restorer of lus shine, and, ‘whereas formerly st 





1 Thugach, Zisto y of Lyypt, vol | possi ol the peste of Ammer 
it p 175, Jsted = Uompare Chabns, | at this timo has beon compmied to 
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was thé priests who expressed in the name of the gods 
ther thanks to the langs for the temple-buildings at 
Thebes,’ now this 1s reversed, and ‘1t is the king who 
testifies his gratitude to the chief priest of Ammon for 
the care bestowed on his temple vy the erection of new 
buildings, and the improvement and mamtenance of 
the older ones’! ‘Lhe office of ngh pnest has become 
hereditary, and in the tenth year of Rameses-neferkara 
sotepenra, Amen hotep, who has iccently succeeded 
his father, Ramessu nekht, appeais on the walls of the 
temple as the first person in a scene where the king 
has simply to assig1 hm his reward, and to sec it con 
ferred upon him by his great digmtanes? A titular 
superiority still attaches to the Pharaoh, who is ‘ the 
fountain of honour, and whom Amenhotep frequently 
acknowledges to be ‘lus lord;’ but practically there 
can be no doubt that Amenhotep plays the principal 
part Ile is ‘the teacher of the «ng ,’ he | as ‘ found 
the holy house of Ammon hastenmg to decay, end has 
taken in hand its restoration ,’ he has ‘strengthened 1s 
walls,’ has ‘ bwlt it anew,’ has ‘made its columns,’ has 
‘inscited m the gates te great folding doors of acacia 
wood’® The ligh priest is the active mover in the 
whole business; the king is pissise, he looks on, 
“sees and admires what 1s don2;’ approves it, and 
rowerds 1. Bub the mibtatyye has passed mio the 
hands of Ins nomial sulyeet, and it 15 easy to see 
that ere loug there will be a division of the royal 
authority, and the Pharaoh will 7 ossess 11s shadow, the 
high Presb ils substauce 

Stull, the royal authority in Dgypt died hard, and, 
as we shall lind, soon revived. ‘The reign of Ra neses TX 
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brings us, as we have seen, to the close of the thirteenth 
century. Ibis not until the opening of the eleventh 
that we find the high priests of Ammon completely 
estabhshed in the position of actual rulers of the 
country An entire century thus passed between the 
firsl beginning of serious encroachment upon the 
Pharaohs’ position and ‘he transfer of their authority to 
the pniestsof Ammon = Desig this coutury four other 
kings, bearing the name of Rameses, and distinguished 
by special epithets, scein to have occ pied the throne 

yiz, Rameses X, Learmg the further names of 


Khepr mara Sotep en ra, off Sok, and Ammon- 

hi khopeshef ,? Rameses XI, known as Sesha en ra® 
[el 

Meriammon o f ‘. ome | ; Rameses XII, called 


Tser ma ra# Soltep enra; and Rameses XITT® The 
twelfth Rameses 1eigned at least thirty three years,® and 
the thateenth at least twenty «ax years,’ thus holding 
the throne, between them, for considerably more than 
half a century. Their predecessors may have been 
almost as long lived ; an] the four reigns may well have 
occupied the space between Be 1200 and pc, 1100. 
One event only can be assigned to this obscure 
period An mpscriplion sel up in the temple of Khonsu, 
founded at Thebes by Rameses TIT, relates a tale 
which must undoubtedly have had an historical founda- 
tion, though is details may have received much ampli- 
fication and cmbellishment, The document belongs to 


1 Supra, p 392 Sco Lopsins, Kongsbuch, Taf xii 
* Lepsius, Kongsbuch, Taf »1 No 62% 

No 617 ® Records of the Past, vol w p. 
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the ime of Rameses XII It relates! that, once upon 
atime, when this prince was in the land of Nehar? 
collecting the reventes or t 1butes that were willmely 
rendered to him annually by the territor al chefs of 
those parts, one of them, called the chief of Bakhtan, 
placed his daughter among the tribute bearers, and 
thus drew the king’s attention to her beauty, which 
was so great that he immediately made her nis wife, 
and advanced her to the first rank in fis harem. Some 
time after this, Rameses XIT was in Thebes, per 

forming hus religious duties m the great temple of 
Animon, when an extraoicinary embassy from his 
father in law sought his presence, and requested that 
the Rgyptian monarch would send the best-skilled man 
‘of his comt to recover the queen’s sister, Bentaresh, 
who was struck down by a sndden sickness. Rameses 
complied. The man supposad to be most skilful, the 
scribe, Thoth-em hebi, was selected, and sent back 
with the envoys to Bakhtan, with oiders to place all 
the knowledge that he possessed at the disposal of the 
chief of the country We ae told that, on lis arival, 
he ptonounced the case of Bentaresh to be one of 
possession by an evil sprit? but that after various 
attempts he was foreed to acknowledge Iimsclf unable 
to cope with t e demon Upon this ut would seem 
that le returred to Neypt, and the clicf of Bakhten 
sought assistance elsewhere. Bit cleven years later + 
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‘ 
he once more had recoirse to uy sonin law: This 
time lus envoy requested that the god Khonsu, the 
expeller of evi spirits, m ght be sent fiom Thebes to 
Bakhian! for the ichel of the possessed princess. 
Rameses hesitated, but afier consulung the oraci la 
shrine of Khonsu in the 'Theban temple, and 1ecciving 
a favourable 1¢ ly, he disp uched the 1 nage of Khonst 
1vasacted mk, borne on the shoulders 0° ten pr ests,” 
and escoited by a troop of cavalry, from Thebes to 
Bakhtan, in orcer that a second attempt might be 
made to cme the prnecss, Afler a journey which 
lasted seventeen months,® the ark arrived, was joyfully 
received by the afllctcd price, and brought into the 
presence of his daughter, from whom it at once 
expelled the demon Great joy now prevailed in 
Bakhian, for the spm depaited,* and the recovery 
of the princess was: complete Tt might have beer 
expected that the ark which had wiought the cire 
would ‘vave been immediately restored to its Keyptian 
owners with giatefil thanks for the loan of it; but the 
power shown seemed to the prmee of Bakhtan so 
valuable that he was loth to lose possession of so great 
a treasure. Accordingly he resolved to rcla’n the ark 
in Ins own capital, and aetually had it in his keeping 
for three years and nine months? at the end of which 
time he was indiced tc relinquish i under the follow 
ing arcumstanccs. IIc dreamed that he saw the god 


' Requests fn gods wee not — 3 Accords of the Past, vol iv p 
uusualirt we Civatwculd (IIe 6¢ , 60 § 17 
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Khonsu, in the shape of a golden sparrowhawk, quit 
the ark, and fly away in the dreetion of Epypt 
Waking up in a state of great agitation,! he summoned 
the priest attached to the ak, and, declaring to Inny 
what he had seen, announced lis determination to 
send tle holy structure back, and desired him to make 
the needful preparations, The return journey secs 
to have taken even a longer time than the journey 
fiom Egypt; for it was not until the thirty durd year 
of Rameses? that the ark of Khonsu was once moe 
safely replaced in its proper chapel in the temple at 
Thebes 

‘The interest of this narrative is considerable and of 
a varicd character. If we accept the identification 
of ‘Nehar’ with Naharain, we shall have to regard at 
as indicating the 1etention to 52 late a date as about 
Bc 1130 of Eeyptian supremacy over Mesopotama , ! 
and we must ask ourselves, Who 1s this king of Bakhten 
who dwells at snch a remote distance from Tigypt, yet 
regaids limself as in some sort an LCgyptian tribu 
tary,and where is this Balhtan, not elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Eeyptian records, yet appwently a 
place of considerable consequence? Bagistan (now 
Behistun) and Lcbatana (now TTamadan) have been 
stiggested , 4 but these seem toa iemole, and the latest 
ustonian thiaks that a town of no great importance 
in Syria, called elsewhere Bakh or Bakhi, may be 


1 Tho plaase uscd emuceneh uh  § So Lewiuant (Manuel 
hin one pualssod’? isdcubshul ad Zhstone Ancecnne, vol i p 
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intended.! Sone hive gone so far as to supppse that 
the ‘pnnce of Bakhtan’ who detained the ark was 
Tiglath Pileser I the first great Assyrian conqueror * 
fabout Bo 1130 1110); but, besides the want of 
correspondence between the names ‘ Bakhtan’ and 
‘ Asshur ’® the ene position of the pr nce of Bakhtan 
in relation to Leypt 1s one which we cannot conceive 
Tiglath Puleser occupying. Tighwth pileser was an in 

dependent and warlike monarch who bore sway (about 
the close of the twelfth century Be ) over the entire 
tract between Babylonia on the one hand and Phee 

nicia on the other Ie perhaps on one occasion made 
Leypt pay him tribute,! and it is incredible that he 
should, a httle time before or a little time alter, have 
pad tiubtte limself to Egypt, and sent his daughter 
to be a secondary wife of the Cgyptian monarch. The 
greatness of Assyria began about B.c 1300; and 1 is 
unlikely that Egypt maintained her Mesopotamian 
conquests much beyond that date. We have already 
noted the decline of the Leyptian power in this quarter, 
and the improbability that even Rameses IIT possessed, 
any real authority in the cot ntiies east of the Duphrates, 
St pposing that he did, Ins weak successors must almost 
certainly have lo:t it Chushan R sathaim, who was 
independent king of Mesopotama within a century 
of the Dxodus,® must have been long anterior to 
Rameses XIT, and Egyptian rule, even over Syria, 
must have been lost before he could conquer Palestiye. 


? Brugsch, Zhstory of Lyypt, vol Inscription of Teglath-Pueser I 
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We incline therefore to believe that ‘ Nehar’ in the 
tablet of Rameses XII is not Niharain ; that Bakhtan 
as not a country very remote from Lgypt; and that the 
Jong time spent upon the road by the envoys whe 
cared the ark was owmg to the difficulty of conveying 
so large and unsteady a structure on the shoulders of a 
few priests along the rough tracks of the country. 

The Rameses who closes the long list, and 1s 
reckoned the last king of the twentieth dynasty, was 
Rameses XTIT, who, as if an exuberant amount of 
titles could make up for a deficiency m power, called 
himself Men-ma ra, Sotep en ptah, Shaemuas, Mer 
ammon, Ramessu, Neter hak on! His principal monu- 
ments are found in the temple of Khonsu at Thebes, 

“which he appears to have dehghted in ornantenting * 
The other indications of his rcign are scattered and 
fragmentary ;° they scarcely contain a single notice of 
historic interest. By one of them, however, we learn 
that, weak and insignificant as le was, Ramescs XIII 
held the throne of Egypt for above twenty six years 

The decline of Egypt under this dynasty was not 
merely a decline in power. Arzhitecture, glyptic art, 
literature, morals all suffered, and suffered almost 
equally, After the death of Rameses IIT not a single 
great building was set on foot by any of the Cgyptian 
langs, much less was any architectural novelty at- 
tempted. The monarchs conte ited themselves with 
makmg small additions to old edifices, having no pre 
tension to originality, and inferior m every respect to 
the buildings whereto they were appendages. The 

1 Lepsius, Koneyebuch, Taf. xli { pl 237), Tl Kaab (ib pl 236 2), 
No 622 Biugsch, Mistory of Egypt, | Abd-el-Quine (ibid. pls 235 936) 
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grand features of anc ent times were not even inaitated. 
No nore hypostyle hals, like those at Luxor and 
Karnak—no more e@ zante colossimno more nighty 
Sbehsks ‘The greatest works which the kings under 
took were their tombs. These were still ‘hypogees,’ 
or subterrancous galleries exeayated in the rock, and 
divided into a number of talls, passages, and chambers 
They still attained a corstderable length, and ware 
ornamented with mteresung puntit.s. But neither i 
the size nor in the fimsh of ther ornamentation did 
they rival the similar wo ks of former days—suth as 
the tombs of Amendphis HT, of Se. I » and Rameses 
II They ceased to have any acchilectural features, 
such as columns, or piers, ot chambers with arched 
roofs! ven the pamtmgs were, on the whole, less 
interesting than those of an clic: age 

Tn glyptic art, connoisseurs detect a falling off as 
carly as the latter part of the reign of Rameses IT ; 2 
but the dechne is not pulpble until the reign of 
Rameses IIT. 1s past. Then the ‘grand style’ disappears 
The great compositions, coveriig entire pylons, and 
comprising hundreds of figures, come to an end no 
new scenes are portrayed —rather, a wearsome same 
1 ¢98, @ repelit on usgue ad nauserm of the same stcreo- 
typed rel‘gious groups, mects us and disguss us If 
there 1s any change, il ts n the grossness of the religious 
representations, which mereaws.? ~ Apun, the range of 
art is nariower, Domestic and mil ary scenes ahnost 


drop out ; but few am naly 
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banquets, no gardens, no fishing, no fowlog, no games, 
And the driving certamly detettorates; there is a 
fechleness and clu nsiness in the outlines, a 1 gidity in, 
the forms, ag well ay a want of vanety, which are 
unpleasng 

Statuary also falls of The fgmes become unduly 
elongated, and are Gnished with less caret They hive 
na longer the truth to nature which is possessed by the 
euler statues, while they are ceitainly nm no respect 
ulealised. Moreover, unless we include statucttes, they 
become, comparatively speaking, rare, as if they had 
gone out of fashion, and were no longer demanded 
from the artists, 

The decline of literature 13 even greater aud more 
surprising. After the galaxy.of talent which clustered 
about the reigns of Rameses ID and Menephtha.,? 
after the masterpieces of Pentaour, Ka’tabu, Nebseuen, 
Inna, and others, suddenly there comes a time when 
literature is almost dumb, whe. ‘ the trac poetic insp. 
ration appears to have vamshed, aid the dry ollicial 
tone to have taken mts place ‘—when abstracts > 
trinls,’ lists of functionaries,’ tiresorie enumerations 11 
the greatest detml of yrfts to the gods, together with 
fulsome praises of the kings, either by themselves or 
others,” form the substusce of the written compositions 
which survive, and which we have every ieason to 
beheve a feir sample of the Nierary produce af the 
aga. Not a single name of an Heyptian writer be- 


UR ch Guida ta Gallirtes,p 17 5 Ta iysel Fhistary of Tyypt +0. 


2 Soa above, p 359. a. pp. 168 16D, 17. &ey Ust cl 
3 Brupach, Listory of Lgypt, vol & Ren sof th Lust vol v1 pp 
hi p 172, lat od 24.70, vol vin pp. 14 15 


' Seo Preords ‘of the Pat vol 7 Brupach Lfetory of Loupe 5 
Vh pp 67 6; Ohba Adlangea 7 rp 17 2,188, Ist od , Ae urds 
J yyplolagigs, 3ue adie, vol 1 of the Dart, vol vic yp. 22 4, ved 
pp 47 173, vol i pp 3-26 we vir pp, O-LL, 
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longing to this dreary period remains on record; not 
a single work of imagination can be ascribed to it, 
_Astionomy may ultimately owe something to the 
tables of the hours and of the risings of the stars 
which decorate the tomb of the sixth Rameses in the 
Biban cl Moluk ;! but literature, in the proper sense of 
the word, can never receive any enrichment from the 
curt and cry records, the legal formila, the endow 

ment deeds,’ the royal orders,’ or the religious mys- 
ticism,! which constitute the whole that remains to us 
of Egyptian literature during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Jn morals, the dechie had begun under Rameses 
IL, with the introduction of polygamy. It advanced 
under Rameses IIL, when the court became a hotbed of 
intrigue and conspnacy, the highest officials combining 
with the women of the harem to seck the life of the 
king, or reduce him to an imbecile condition, by 
magical arts, enchantmcnts, and ‘all sorts of villainy.’ 
The grossest license appears in the caricatures of the 
time, which assume that the king is a voluptuary, and 
sanrise his weakness with a shameless disregard of 
decency’ Not long afterwards sacrilege becomes 
fishionable, and a ‘ thteves’ society’ is formed, contain- 
ing several members of the sacerdotal order, for the 


1 Bingsch calls these tables ‘ the 
most valuable contibution to as- 
tionomical seierce for all tires 


principally fiom te tomb of SetiT, 
sn put deined fom thu of Ra~ 
meses VI It is woolly mystral 


(Ihstory of Eyypt, vol up 173 
leged) bat Iam not aware t) at 
they have been of any service as 


yot 
ae Bingech, Zhatory of Egypt, vol 
n pp 173 6 Ist ed 

*Thd pp 180 and 189. 

4 The ‘Hook of T[ndes’ na re~ 
ce; thy eet forth (Zece ds of the Past, 
vol x pp 86 144),.though ta cen 


So also is the ‘magical Papyius, 
which is pronounced to be fa wok 
of the nineteenth ar drentteth dy~ 
nasty (1b p 136) 

® Supa p. 870 

* Braysch, History of Egypt, vol. 
n P 164, Ist ed 

Tenoimant, Manuel d Thstove 

Ancienne, vol 1p 448 
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purpose of opening and plundering the ancient tombs, 
without even sparing those of royal personages. In- 
quiy on the subject is baffled for a considerwble pend, 
probably through the high position of some of those 
engaged in the transactions.’ These transactions it- 
cluded the grossest ill usnge cf the dead bodies, which 
Egyptian notions made almos, the extreme of wicked 
ness, When ab last puuslineut ovettakes some of the 
oflcnders, if is madequate, the greater number of the 
condemned merely suffering the bastinado. 





Dress of a Noblo 11 the t no of Ri noses LIT 


Civilisation and the arts of life reached perhaps 
their highest development t ider Rameses TIT, It 1s 


1 Seo above, pp 891 2 
2 Sev Chibas, Adélanges Lyyptolayig ces, 8mo sdiro, pp. 17 173 
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‘ 
then that we find the most luxurious fauteuils and 
ottomans,! the richest dresses, the most gorgeous river- 
boais,? the most claborately carved musical instru- 
ments® After his time Iigypt became, comparatively 
speuking, poor; and, while the gencral mode ol life 
continued much the same as before, there was a falling 
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off m grandeur and magnificence. 
somewhat more complicated,’ but less splendid. 


Dresses became 
Ank- 


lets were no longer worn, car rings became rare, ar] 


: Wilkunson, sancitat Equpiias 
yol i pl x (opp title-page), and 
P 419° No 160° ade 

2 Rosellini, Afonments Come, 
nls ey No 23 evn and evi. 
Theso vessels which belong to the 
tine of Rameses IV, have galy 
patterned sale gilded cabins oina~ 
mented with figmes of men, and 


atemazo oma paily painted and tor 
minnting i the head of the god 
Tlorus a of the king 

3 Waillanson Arcent Lyyptans 
(ed Birch), vol 1 pl a1 bes (opp 
p 486) Denkindin pt m nl 236, 

4 Seo the Der hanaler, pt. ni pls 
214, 283,284 
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bracelets cvased to be jewelled On the other hand, 
the wigs of men and the hair of women (if 1b 18 indeed 
them own) were worn longer, and artanged amore 
elaborately! The absud fashion stall continucd of 
tuning up the toes of sandals to a haght of lwo o1 
thiee mches Monkeys continued to be kept as pots; - 
the lotus blossom was still the ust¢l adornment of the 
head for ladies at feasts, and lotus collars were still 
placed iomnd the necks of guests Music appears i) 
the seulptt reg rather as an accompaniment ol saricd 
ceremonies than as a means of amusing and entertain 
ing company.’ The domestic scenes of the period are, 
] owever, so few, that we cannot yretend to anythmny 
hke a full knowledge of Egyptian private hfe at the 
time ; and, on the wole, it is pahaps most probable 
that (in the maim) 16 relamed under the twe iicth 
dynasty the general characte, which it had acquacd 
under the great kings of te aghtee thantniictes t1 


1 Se the wo Icut opposite 5 Thi pl 286, 
2 Seo the Dendunaler, pt am pl 
240d 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THT LWHNTY PIRSL DYNASTY (ABOUT B.C, 1100 975). 


Accesnon of Heil or, the frst Prust-Ku g Chef Teatures of his Rayn 
Lis Semitic Connection Tha Trtles, Personnel Appea ance, and Cha 
racter Doubtful Regn of Prarkh, Rayn of Pmetem Tes Son, 
Men hhepr-ra, re estatlishes Tran pulhty at Theis, Uneveniful Reign 
of Meniicprra Later Kiya cf the Dynasty General Prevalence 
of Peace and Irosperty Duration of the Dynasty 


‘Les grindy pidtres dAm 101) Th&bes so mettont a yrer Te mdne1d0q 0 
plus tud les maics du pilis sois ios Litto s roa norov ngiens 
Lenormanr Manuel d Histone Ancrenne vol 1 p 416 


Tur bold priest, who, biding his time, by cautiors 
steps advanced himself into the rauk and position of 
‘King of Upper and Lower Lgypt, bore the name of 


Pe hor or Her hor, —\. Accoiding to Manetho,! 


he was a native of Tanis, one of the chief cities of the 
Delta, the favowite residence of the Ilyksos or Shep- 
herd Kings? How he became Ingh priest: of Ammon 
at ‘Lhcbes 1s not clear, since that ofhee svems ere this to 
have been hereditary, ® but having once attained that 
position, he speedily conciliated to himself the favour 
of the reigning monaich, Rameses XIII, and received 
from him the addiuonal tiles and offices of ‘chief 
(uer) of Upper and Lower Lgypt,’ ‘royal son of 
Kush,’ ‘ fanbearer on the ght hand of the king,’ ¢ chic! 


‘Ap Syneell Chronegrap!, p $Supis, p 893 Wo should theie- 
30 fore baye oxpected each successive 
3 Seo abovo, p 104 high purest to havo been a Thoban. 
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architect,’ and ¢ administrator of the granaries’! Tlaying 
thus managed to get all the most important oflices of 
the government into lis own hands, he succeeded, 
probably at the death of the king without issue? im 
quiclly stepping into his place. No doubt, his position 
ay head of the priestly order secured him inportant 
support in every cily of the empue; but had not the 
Egyp.inas generally, and the miliary class in per icu 
lar, been weakened and demoralised by their long 
abstention from war under the last ten Rameside kings, 
he would scarcely have settled himself upon the throne 
without a struggle. Of this, however, there is not 
the slightest trace. ILer hrr ap, eats to have been 
troubled by uo internal disturbances Ie adorneil 
Thebes with sculptures,’ led the forces of Lgypt 
beyond the frontier to the more distant portion of 
Syria? obtamed military successes and lelt lis crown 
to lis son or his grandson, who succeeded to hs 
authority without difficulty. 

It.13 thought that Ter hor, in order to strengthen 
lus power, allied himself with a foragn monach. The 
rames of his wile, Netem, and of his children,? are non- 
Lgyptian, and hwe been pronounced Scemue,? but 
puhups with scarcely suflicient cvidence. The posi- 


1 S10 Lepsius, Vebor dio XXIT 
dgypt sche Koniysdynastee, p 250 
Thugsch, Lestory of Lyspt) vol 1 
p* 191, Lat od 

450 Lepsis lac  Biugsch 
fp 132) suggests that ho diove 
Ramoses XILL into dy ushment 

* Denkmaler, pt. ur pls 243- 
248 

! Buch, Anuent Lyypt, p 161 
Thugech ells Her hors veracity in 
quistion, and suggests that he con 
fer od on Fimsell the honoiary title 
of conqueror of tho Ruten, to which 


’ 


ho had no ight’ (listory of Hyyzt, 
sol, i. p 103, Iated) “But Toco 
no giound for this supposition, 

® Tle. 101 aeoma to have had 
ninoteen sone, and ane pal wumbei 
of diughtors (Dendmaler, pt 11 
pl 217 a,b) 

® So Uuch, lac 


7 a9: dn Dpy ptian woudl 


Yul ho gives 
netem, 


signi ying faweet in us Deefionay 
of Thea oylyphus (Seo Bunsens 
Lyypt, vol y p. 453) 
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tive statement that ‘he allied himself closely with one 
of the kings of Nineveh, in whose friendship he sought 
a support to Ins usurpation, ! is one of those bold 
assertions im wlich modern historiographers indulge 
because it 19 imposstble absclutely to refute then The 
assertion 13 siaply without one atom of foundation 
There were plenty of Semites within the limits of 
Heypt, wit) whom Ter hor imght mtermanty if he so 
y leased, and the population of Syria was in the main 
Semitic, so that he had no need to go to the distant 
Assytia for aScumtic wife. Netem, lus consort, 1s never 
said to have been of royal birth. She is the suden 
Aemd uer, or ‘great royal consoit,’ but not suten sat, 
‘kno’s davghter’ or ‘princess’ Morcover, neither 
the name of his wife, Netem, nor the ames of any of 
hws sons, are defmtely Assyrian. IIer hor was pro 
bably married, long belore he aseendcd the throne, to 
one of those Semitic Egyptians who abounded in the 
north-eastern provinces,’ and allowed bis wife to give 
her children Semitic names, such as weie common in 
those regions 

It 1s remarkable that, on assuming the royal title, 
he cid not at first lay aside the designation ol ‘ lugh- 
priest of Ammon,’ bub bore that descriptive epithet 
iegulaily in one of his royal scutchcons,! while in the 
other he took the title of §: Ammon, jens, or ‘son 
of Ammon,’ which was subscquently clamed and borne 
by Alexander. Later, he called himself $1: Ammon 
only® Lt would seem that when he relinquished the 





1 Lenomant, Menuel & Ihstone | aeysdyastee, p 287, Compare above, 


Ancune vol1 p 450 yp 180 1, 
® Lepsius, Konrysbuch, Nos 633 5 Denkmater, pt wm pls 243, 
to 551 2iLa 215), ¢ 264 6 


3 Lepsius, Ueber cre XNIT Ko-| © Ind pls BIE, 246 ¢ 
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« 

puesthood for himself, he devolved it upor his eldest 
y¥ rn, + . 

son, Piankh, of > 2 thus seeming is continued 


connection with the crown, and stamping his dynasty 
with a permanent Iieratic character. 





Mout of He on 


The personal appearance of Ther hor was pleasing 
Jn the sculptures lus featuics are dclicate and good, 
fy expresston mild aud agiceable.’ ‘Though he claus 
to have reconquercd the Ruten, we cannol suppose hin 
to have becn much of a warrior; and he curtanly did 


x ' &eo tho weodeut, ard compae Roscllina, Alor uments Storer, pl r 
No 40 
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not revive the glories of the empire to any considerable 
extent, or re inspire the Cyyplians with military ardour. 
On the whole, he would seem to have been a mild 
prince, not much move eneigetic than his Rameside 
predecessors; and we may suspect that he took the 
bold step of usurpmg the cown, rather at the prompt 
ing of his ordet than inspired by any personal ambition. 

It is uncertam whethcr er hors son, Puankh, o1 
his grandson, Pinetun, was his succcssor, Bunsen 
and Brugsch accoid to Piankh the title of king; but 
it 18 admitted that he has neither the cartouche sur 
rounding his name, nor the royal ttle affixed to 1,11 
any of the monuments. The monuments are so scanty,” 
that the negative argumcut is perhaps not of very 
much weight; and it is just possible that Piankh, the 
son of Iler hor, succeeded his father, and held the 
crown for a few years before the accession of Pinetem 

Pinetem, the grandson of Ter ho. and son of 
Piankh, whose name is expressed in the hieroglyphic s 
by mH J& took to wife a princess of the Rameside 
house named Ramaka or Rakama,? and so strengthened 
hus title to the crown, wluch 13 thought to have becn 
disputed by the male descendants of the old Rameside 
stock, who had been bamshed with their partisans to 
the lesser Oasis Pinctem had fixed his court at Tanis 
in the Delta,* the native place of his grandfather, and 
had probably thereby offended the ‘Thebans, who, to 





1 Buneou, Lyypt's Place, vol i: (Sea Denkmiiln, pi am pl 249 ¢, 
Bp 670 7, Lirgsch, Zetory of d pl 260a, pl 261 a, b Rosel- 
Lyjpt, vol u table iv at the end him, Mon Storeei, pl, exlva No 3) 
7 Tam not awne of any monu * So Buch, Ancrent Lgypt, p. 164 
menteected by Pinnkh  Tisnamo The fact 13, however, chsputed 
ig tou, almost exclusively, on 4 Brugsch, Ilstory of Lyypt, vol 
monwmenia erected by Iie son ni yp, 104, Ist od. 
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veut their spleen, took the part of the Ramesde pre- 
tender Tferenpon Pinetem, in the twenty-fifth year 
ot Ins reign, despatched his son Ra-men khepr, or Men 
khepr ra, © sua Q, on whom he had devolved the office 
of high priest of Ammon, to the southern capital, to 
persuade or coerce the disaffected! After punishing 
a certain mumber, he appears to have received the 
submission of the rest, but at the same time to have 
aceepted ther view, that clemency rather than severity 
was the proper course to be pursued towards the rebels, 
and that ihe first step necessary to be taken was the 
recall of the exiles from the Oasis These are snid, in 
the hyperbolical language of the East, to have amounted. 
to a hundred thousand; and though this is no doubt 
an exaggeration, it is one which implies that they must 
have been in reality very numerous, and that the 
internal troubles, to which the usurpation of the Ingh 
priests had led, must have become ultimately of a very 
serious character indeed Men khepr ra, as Pinctem’s 
representative, allowed the exiles to return, and pledged 
Jus word that the practice of banishment for political 
offences should be discontinued. After this we do not 
hear of any more disturbances, and we may conclude 
that the policy of conciliation was successful, 
Men-khepr ra must, soon afterwards, | ave become 
king. lis name occurs, enclosed in the royal car- 
touche, on bricks brought from the ety of Kheb im 
‘the JIeptanomis,? on which we find also the name of 
lis wile, Tesi em kheb;® but we cannot ascribe any 
eventa to the period during which he aecipied the 
throne, The supposition of a great Assyrian altack 





1 Dougsel , Histor y of Lyypt,yo',} 7 Tend mila, pi ur pi 251 4, he 
upp 10s 7) lat ed ; © Ind pl OBI : mio 
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upon Teypt under a king, Sheshonk, and Ins son 
Nimrud, which has the authority of one important 
name in its favour, is not generally accepted, and 
seams to lack evidence 

Other eventless reigns belonging to the dynasty 2 


are those of Pa scb-cn sha, a4 ae Piie em IL, and 
Hor Pasebensha, w Bd pee Tt is generally agreed. 


that these kiigs belouged to Vie sauce fimly with 
those already cnumerated, bul thew exact relationship 
one to another and even the order of their succession 
are uncertam  Lgyptian history is a blank during this 
space. We only know that friendly relations swere, 
established during the course of 1t between Tey pt and 
Palestine, where an important kingdom had been set 
up by David and inherited by Solomon; that a 
monarch of the Tanite line consented to give one of 
his daughters in marnage to the latter prince ;* and 
that, under these amicable relations of the two powers, 
a brisk trade was carried on for horses and chariots 
between the Egyptians on the one hand and the Syrians 
and Ilittites on the other.* Tgypt was at the same 
time, as no doubt it was always, open as an asylum, 
to the political fugitive, and the Iadad, prince of 
Edom, who fled fom David, found a refuge with some 
monarch of the Tanite dynasty,’ just as Jeroboam, at a 
later date, found a refuge with Shishak.? The country 
was quict, without disturbance from within or menace, 
trom abroad , the kings were peaceful, never forgetting 
tha. they were priests a3 well as sovereigns ; the people 


1 Biugsch, estoy of Egypt, vol | p 165 
in pp 197 202 5 1 ange iit 1, vit 8. 
* Lepsits Ueber deo XXII Ko 4Tind \ 20 
nigsdynastir, p 284, Kontgsbuh,| © Td x 18 20 
elaf xin , Buch, Anernt Lyypt, 6 Yd x1 40 
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were satisfied to apply them.clves generally to useful; 
trades and productive employments ; they were no 
longer assuled cither from the west or fiom the north, 
since the Libyans had been taught a lesson, and the ‘ wat 
of Troy’ had changed the condition of the powers af 
the Mediterranean, they were safe upon the side of 
the east, since they had a bulwaik in the new em ore 
raised up by the kings of Isracl; and on the side of 
the south the Ethiopmans as yet gave no sgn — Cloud 
and tempest were ga hering, md would burst m finy 
upon the land at a not very distant future, but as yet 
the atmosphere was serene thunder dit not even 
mutter in thé distance—the calm prevailed which is 
generally thought to portend a storm. 

The duration of the dynasty is calculated by 
Manetho! at 180 years; and, having regaid to the 
synchromsm between Sheshonk and Solomon, we may 
assign i, withoul much chance of serious error, the 
space between Bc. 1100 and Bo. 975 


Pe Ap. Syneoll Chronagt aph, p. 73, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND AND CONTEMPORARY DYNASTINS 
(ABOUT B.C 975 750) 

The Twenty-second Dynasty not Assyrian but Bubastite Ancestors of 
Sheahonh I das Royal Diseont has Mariage with a Taute Prins 
cess Lhs Reception of Jurohram he gat LF pedihon mto Paiste 
—Ins Arabian Congquests Lis Ras rehefs and Durldings Ths two sons 
—Death of the elder and Acressron of Osahon I. Pracaful Reign of 
Osmhon  Rewgns of Tuhelut I and Oswlon IT, Eipedition of 
‘Zerah the Lthio nan Meiqns of Sheshonl IT, Tahelut II, Sheshoni, 
III, Puma and Sheshon? IV Otha Cmtomporay Kings Riso of 
Prankia Deappea ance of Art and Liter ahue wd» the Sheshon! s 


‘Tf tho h story of the twenty fl st dynists 16 obseuro (lat of tho twoity- 
seeo1d o Bil istito dynas y avait is boc 1 culed 8 not less diflenlt 
Biron Lyypt from the Larhcst Tunes p 156 


We are asked to see in the establishment of the 
twenty second dynasty the effect of the absolute con- 
quest of Dey ot by the Assyrians,’ waich resulted in the 
estabhshment of a jurior branch of the Assyrian royal 
family upon the Egyptian throne, and the subjection 
of the country for nearly two centtpics to a foreign 
yoke, But a large number of important considerations 
oppose themselves to the reception of this novel 
theory, which has not, so far as we are aware, been 
accepted by any Egyptologist of repute, except Its 
propounder. In the first place, the Assyrians appear 
to have been at the time in question exceptionally 
weak ;? and whereas, rather more then a century earlier 


1 Bargsch, Histor » of Lyypt, vol 2S tho auth u’s Ancient Mon~ 
u pp 107 206 Ist ed @elses, sol ii p 81 2nd ed 
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(Bo, 2100), U ey carr’ed their victonous aims across ile 
Luphrates into Northern Syr at anda cenfiry lic (BG 
875) reduccd the Phoenician towns to stbyecttor? it 
the interval font Be TL00 to Be 900 they werd 
ma depressed and debilitated condition, q “be ince 
peble of riakme extensive fore sn cot ques 8. Sccondly, 
1Li6 certain that the Neypuars 2either spor w th any 
distinctness of any foe gn attacs von their i ide pun 
deice at this tac, nor use the term * Assyrian ‘“—wah 
which they were well acquantd? m any con icetiot 
with the kings of usdynasty The term used in sch 
connection, and supposed to desigiate ‘Assyria,’ is 
Mai, which may perhaps mean ‘the peoples,’ but 
which has no more connection with the word Assyita 
than with Palestine, or Babylon, or Persia. Further, 
the new nanes which now come ito Lay suian history, 
and which are thought to support the Assytian theory, 
are deudedly non Assyiian, aid, so far as is knowa, 
were never borne by any Assyrian person? 


1 See the author's Ancient Mon- 
cachies, vol ii p 66, 2nd od, 

+ Ind p 80 

3 Assyiia appems as Agsuiu, 
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dios of Lhothm ya TIL (See aboyo, 
, 236) 
Uni gsch, Aleta 7 of Ly spt, vol 
uv yp 12 4, sb od 
> "My ines oi which espe il 
teliance 1s placed avy thors of 
Kelot, Ovukon aid Namiut whic 
wo identi red with Tiglath, Sagon 
y 1 Nemal Sh shine ik paral 
Aled with the mys namo of 
Babylon, Sheshaci (le. xxv 26, 
ho 11) and a nome, Nebrsl v 
anwoig these of 410 ancestois of 
Slcshonk asicalas Niky 1 e1, and 
elhd © Uden om Babydonian 
Now, t@ these ‘liglat , alone, is 
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nosai an Assyi1ini iano, anteo d 
rob x, xe it a oosfalaiuoe * 
rid opines vsit\  alorvie to 
soneo > eg Nin, Pu tray dc. 
Niniodagn yor found as ty Assy = 
nurnmre, od undid awn wal 
wh twol it 19 dh olt to fiada y 
Lypr HOMALAve orter in Assy tia ut 
Bibjlo a Si gon, it s true, wis 
arvold Babylo iti yan, and Cuw 
Tito Rae in Assyiie ahatts t a 720, 
dutis Osulon Sugiiay baye iP 
If so, why the untcowny pets, 
Un » 0, Q, whieh 18 not al all 
com nor uty Tag a pe fiwe dy 
aid gyptan? S osh ng asd, om 5 
fas shewn (Gcba dee XNNIZ. Ka 
arysdynasti, Pp 288), ranslc 4 
tho Jowis1 propor ne 6 Sha ve 
(1G. sin 1 25) than tigriys wail 
aby rame Sicghy (whi his > 1 
spelt nysucily Ly aseming 10 
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Manetho, who, living under the Ptolemics, had no 
false shume leadmg Imm to conccal the subjec ion of 
Egypt by her neighbou $—who ¢ led the seventeenth 
dynasty Phoenician o: Atabuin,! the twenty-fifth Dthio- 
pian,? and the le ity seventh Persian ®—deelared the 
twenty second to be Bubwsute,t ane theefore native 
Leyptian, Ths statement 1s conf med by the fact, 
frat two of the kizs® edhe themselves Sy-Bast, o- 
‘Son of Bast’—the godc ess from whom Bubastis took 
us name, and who was especially worslupped there 
Tt appears Sthat a cettan Sheshonk, a Bubas ite con- 
temporary with one of the later kiig4 of the (vonty- 
fast dynasty, took to wie a piiieess of the Tanite , 
house,” named Meht er hot or Meht en usekh,® and 
had by her a son, Naruut, who became the father 
of a second Sheshonk, #4 “y", Mus second Sheshonk, 
having royal blood in Jus veins, was sclected by a later 
Tamte king as a fitug husbanc for bis daughter, 


—_— ~ 
Keramat, LJ, ~ > aid was thus led to ra se lis 


thoughts to the crown Whether he usurped it, or 
succeeded, in ight of lus w fe, on Ue failure of hens 


letters of the alpl abet) Nobiesha 
acad as Nubo- ins has a Babylor an 
look bul, 1end as N bnas a, 19 
nob even necessmuly Som Th 
Bnei who is ay advocate of tu 
Sor itre o agin of the Sh s oaks, yet 
allowa that tley wore posal ly 
‘Tabyais? and not Semtes (42 
cert Lgypt, p 165) 

1 See hove, p 180 

2 Ap Sy rcolt Caronograph 1 
74 

8 Ibid p 750 

'Ibd p 73 

5 Osmkon IL 1 ad 8) shone III 
Seo bolow pp «26 wd 42) 

® The ealy history of the Shc 
shonk family 1s made known to us 


by o 60 the Ayia at lm dissoy orod 
Vy Mo Miic & = (Seo Ins work 

« Serapeum de Memplaa p22) 
Aa cxcd) mt oa at on this aie 
scuptom will) dou dirt os nall 
drochine of Taysna, Ueda dee 
NATL Kar egadynasts , pp 206 © 
aTq i 

7 Ther 1m 14 shown hy to pie- 


fx anten cat, | oe a, which o¢- 


cis befme her nano (Lepsius, p 
268, line 11) 

8 T, #119 uses the fist, Bgsch 
thas Lot t ese forms Meat 
enhont was pobably a dinglta 
Mo Mer khom-1a o1 Prsebonshy 
(Pausennes), 
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male m the ‘Panite line,! 1s doubtful ; but perhaps it is 
most probable that he was regarded as the upht ul 
hew Shortly after his accession, he took the thone- 
vame of Ilut khepr ia sotep en-1a, and bore dis name 
nt his seco id shicld on most occasions.” 





Ue id of Sh 510 ak I (Sh st ak) 


Tt was probably not long afler lus accession hit 
he 1cceived a figitive of importance fiom the neizh- 
bowing countiy of Palestine, whore Solomon still 
ocet pied the throne of Ins fatha David. This was 
Jeropoam, the son of Nebat, an officer who tad held 
ugh employment under Solomon,’ but had become an 


1S ‘Wilkinson (Gn tio wathor’s — ? Denknaler, pt. in pls 262 4, 
Hoodtus vol up. 371 S11 0d) Rosolim, Mon Stor ca, pl galvin 
and Lonn nant (Manucd d Histo e +1 Kings x1 28, 
adnce nv vol 1 p 452) 

rug 
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object of suspicion because it had been prophesied thet 
he would one day be king of ten out of the twelve 
tribes of Tsvacl. ‘Vo preveit the aecomplishmen of 
tus prophecy, Solomon wishad to put Jeroboar to 
devth;! he, however, cortrived to eflect Ins escape, 
and became a refugee ab the cout of Sheshonk, where, 
according to tiadition,? he was well treated When 
Solomon died some me afer, Jorohaam retirned to 
his native land; and the prophecy of Ahijah was ful 
filled under the circumstances 11 ted im the First Book 
of Kings? The Israelites elected Jeroboam to be their 
sovereign, but he probably felt his tenme to be in 
secure, and consequently made iepiesentations to 
Sheshonk which caused that monarch to undeit: ke an 
mportant miltary expedition. The Dgyptians had for 
several centuries known noUlung of wu ; but anunber 
of mercenary soldiers had been maintained as a yort of 
police, and there was thus a standn ¢ army of a certain 
amount, consisting mainly ol the Libyans of the west, 
and the negroes and Dthic pians of the south, which pre 
served 1iternal order, guaided the frontiers, and igh 
be employed, if need weic, beyond them. Sheshonk, 
a new king of a new dynasty, might be anxious, lke 
Herhor when he attacked te Ruten,! to impress the 
nation favourably by the display of crergy and mh 
tary daring. Tl he coule cout on the friendship of 
Jeroboam, he wold be exposing himself to httle 
danger, and he m ght gather lavicls, such as had been 
unheard of for above a ceniiry, without any tisk 
of aieverse Accordingly he deicimimed on a greal 
'] Kiya ai 40 of Stestork Compare Syneolhy 
® Sco the apocrs pl aladditions to | (Chior ayraph p Tal A). 
tho Dnt Book of Kinga cc taricd | ©? 1 Kings ai 6 20 


11 tie > ) tagiit, wire o Tooboan + Sco abovo, page 400, note 4, 
as said to haye ammuied a dat g iter 
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expedition into Palestine. Collecting the whole body 
of the nercenanes, and adding to them probably son ¢ 
Ligyptiin levies, he was able to raise a force of twelve 
huudied chariots, sixty thousand horse,! and loots ih 
‘without numb,’ at the head of which he entercd 
he Holy Tamd ‘in three columns,’ as has been sup 
posed 2—and, spreadi ig his troops far and wide over tlc 
country, ‘took the fenced alics which pertained to 
Judah and came to Jerusalem’? Now for the first 
time stnce they entered the ‘Land of Promise’ had 
the Jews to contend with their great southern neigh 
bour now for the first tame did they come in contact 
with luge masses of diserplined troops, armed and 
tiamed al ke, and soldicis by pio ession, The clouds 
of horse, the vast body of chariots, the countless 
number of the footmen which swarmed oyer the land, 
seem to have overawed ther minds, and prevented 
the very thought of an organised resistance Ti vain 
lad Rehoboam, immediately afier Jeroboam’s revolt, 
fortified a number of the towns of Judwa,* especially 
those towards the south and south west,? im anticipa 
tion of an Lgypuan moad At the sight of the 
advancing host the cities opened their gates, or fell 
ter brief sieges 58 and in an incredibly short, space of 
tine the tmumphant Pharaoh appeared before the 
Jownsh capital, which yielded at discretion. Sheshonk 
entered the cty, sipped the tumple of is mos 
valuable treasures, and plundered the royal palace,’ 


* Seo 2Chion x1 3 Tis‘twelvo; 720 nou an 4, Compmo] Ki ga 
Iwindied chaniota ot this pasayge | xiv 26. 
mo anunby notineedihte but it 2Ch on xi 6 12, 
w dilaut t» hoheve that Igypt|  ° As Soco (or Socol ), Adullin, 
evar nse cd faty thorstidhose | Az kah, Gath, Muaresheh, Ziph, 
mo Ore as amncli ied to si spect a | Tle, Tobron &e 
eniup orc fsx Lito Ssixty? 20h on xi 4 i 
* Bueh, Ancient Lyypt, p 156 71K nsx 26, 2Chion vii 9, 
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but accepted Rehoboam’s submission, allowed Tim to 
remain in Jerusalem as tributary piince,! and marched 
away Is Lroops to finther conquests. 
© Jeroboam, it world seem, had work for his ally to 
do, not in Judea only, but also in lus own teriatory 
The Levitical cities, scattered abott the land, wae 
hostile fo him ;? and many of the Canaamtish (owns 
had either never been subdued, or had taken advan 
tage of the dsimplion of the k agdom to reclaim there 
mdependence.® Sheshonk is found, by he hst of the 
conquered cities and tubes which he set up on lus 
return home, to have carried his arms over the king 
dom of Tsracl no less than over that of Judah, aud to 
have captured m the former a huge number of Leviti 
cal cities, such as Rchob, Qubcon, Mahanaim, Beth 
horon, Kedemoth, Bileam or Ibleam, Alemoth, &e , 
and a ceitain number of Canavute ones Ile may 
even be tiaced acioss the Joan valley, whe he 
took Beth suan, ito the tra s Jord iegion, where 
he captured Mahanaum ind Arocr, and thence ito 
north-western Arabia, whae he vedi ced the Ndamites, 
the Temamtes (?}, and sevaral thes of the Magar nes ! 
Thus his expedition, though not to be compared with 
the great campaigns of Thothnus I and HT, of Seti 1. 
or Rameses TL, had a considerable s tccoss, Jeroboam, 
the fiend and ally of Egy ot, was stra gthencd and 
helped, Rehoboam was made a tibuary; and the 
Arab tribes south and east of Palestine were reducetl 
to dependence. 

On his return to Thebes fom Asia, with his 


2 This 1s imphed in tho exypres-) 2 2( non x1 18 14 
sions, ‘ they shall be Jes ser va ts + Sec the romerks of Mi R Strait 
that they mdy now my service, / Polen Smths Dieleonay of the 
and the sernee of the kingdoms’ | Bible vol m p 12)4 
(24Chmon x1 8) 4 Thul p 1208. 
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pusoifers and his ticasures, it seeined to the victorious 
moareli that he might filly seek to emulite the glories 
of the old Phi raohs, not only in war but in the arts of 
peace, Sctr and Rameses had etettsed then v ctorme 
by msciibing them upon impertshable stone ab hebes— 
why should he not follow their example, and sel up 
Jus meio tal m the same place? Te was “ugh priest 
of Ammon in Apt, t and the Great Temple of Kuk 
was thus under ‘ris special care ; it was therelore at 
that place that he resolved to m press upon the stone 
the umage of his own person and the 1ecord of his 
successes. On the external southern wall of this binld- 
ing, in the so called portico of the Bubastites, he caused 
himself to be represented twice 
once holdmg by the har of 
ther heads thirty aight captive 
Astuiecs and thieatenmg them 
with uphitcd mace? and a 
second lime leading captive 133 
cities or tribes, cach specified 
by name, and personified in an 
ind vidual form, though the 
form is incompletely rendered 
Out of all these, te greatest “terest. wll « lways 
attuch to that which bears the msenption, ¢ Yuteh 
Malk,’ and represents etler the ceplye Tucan 
longdom, or Rchoboar1 hn asclf* 
*  Bosides engraving lis bas-reliefs on a part of the 
old Temple of Ammon, Sheshork ‘built a sort of 





Sapposclifat fRoy on 





1 Dinka ala, pr in pls 268 8, ¢, } tons of “Yu ch-Malk ‘Judah a 
264 &o Jangdom ’ and * It dah’s king. But 
2 Thid, pl, 26d a, M, Stumt Poolo has shawn that 
Thid pl 22 Compare Rogel | the former rend g, ab east 18 2 
lim Monuments Store pl Cdyn | posstl le one (Srithe Zretona j of, 
Chammatical alyeationa may be | the Bell vel mp. 1293), 
taken to bot the z1oposed tunsla 
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entrance hall, which leads from the south, close By the 
east wall of the sanctuary of Rameses TIT, into the 
preat front court of the temple’! A record inthe 
quarries of Siluls shows thw he drew the stone for 
this edifice from that localt y, and that he gave the 
order for the stone to be hewn in the twenty-first 
year of ns iegn? As no higher date than Us 15 
found on his monuments, aud ws Mane ho gave him 
exactly twenly onc years, we may asstme as Inchly 
probable that his reign was nob much (iither pro 
longed, and assign him the potod £ om about BG. 975 
to BC 983 

Two sons of Sheshonk I. a ¢ know) to us, The 
eldest, who was named Shupot or Anpot, rene Qu | 
reeeived dming Ins father’s hfetane the tiles of (mah 
priest of Ammon Rea in Thebes’ and ‘commander in 
chief of the Theban soldies’* THe also presided over 
the working of the quarries at Sililts® Apparently, 
however, he dicd before Lis father, atl so sude way 


for the second son Osarkon, q Mf =>, who took the 
—_—eW 


throne name of Sokhen khepr ra-sotep en ra,® and 
held the throne, according to Manctho, for fifteen 
years,’ from about Be 958 to Be. 938. Lt is 
thought by some® that, like his father, he was am 
bitious of military glory, and that he followed h’s 
fathers example by making a great expedition into 
Palestine, being, in fact, the Zer th, or Zerach, nor, whd 
unvaded Judwa in the reign of Ase, the grandson ol 


1 Bingsel , Mistery of Lgypt, vol © Derhindler, pl um pl 257 4, ¢ 


i p 210, Ist vd ; 7 Ap Syneoll lee 
* Dahnale pt ui pl 264 *P vis was tl o view of Di. Tineke 
5 Ap, Syneoll, C/roragraph. pp M Linoi nant placos the oxpeditio 1 
730 740 * in he reyn of OsukoiT, bul with 
Biugech, JZstory of Egypt, vol out identi ying hin with Zoi 
hp 21d, 1s ed (Mar wl d Lhstowe Ancien, vol 1. 


® Thid p 212, p. 453) 
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Relohoun.! But the dites of he two eapalt’o s, 
which ell Jirty years apart, md the epithet of Zeral , 
“fie Cishie, tion, ate qwainst the view. Os thor 7 
Cunnol powsibly have been (ermed «the Cush fe,’ sing 
Tus (it ind mothe: were bet 1 nitive Fayptans, and 
ay Shs} ak’s expedi ion wes made tolerably ae in lis 
vga? ind Osakon probably dd no ovthy>o hay 
above fiftcen: years, the date of Zeral’s expec ton 
would not be reached until Osarkon’s rcig i. was over. 
There 1 every 1eason to believe ~ 
that he was a peaceful and 
wholly undistinguished prince, 
content toadd a few sculptures 
to the § Bubastite portico’ of his 
father,’ and to ivle Igypt im 
quie ness during such term of 
life as Teaven might allow hin 
Thy portit, as given by 
Rossellini, is that of a mild 
price, nos remarkable fot 
encrgy 01 deter mmation 





Woul of Osuhor I 
Osarkon T. was followed upon the throne by lus 


gon ‘Takexut or ‘Takelut, } — = | who assumed the 
tileo Si Tes, ge, ‘son of Isis,’ a d futher took the 
(hone name of Lfnt 1a-sotep-en Ammon ne e* hak was. 
Tus thought ® that, in the carly pit of his acign, he 


2Gnon vv 0 18 

* Tuoboum 111 to Shishale soon 
aft 1 Solomon logan to build Mill> 
(1 itgs vt 27), which was in the 
twenty-omth year of his aeign 
Qh +h J, ix 10, 24). Ne mist 
Taye iwauied at tho comt ol 
Shishale sono fa een on fiitoen 
yoma — E10 expedition was not till 
Tote tan fou yous afterwards 
Gb vy 25) Tins it can aearel 
have been eather than Shes ionk’s 


oigl too 1th you, 
Dintndbr pt ii pl 257 b,¢ 

§ Monumer ti Storer pl vii No 46 

© Jd) gsc i, LLestory of Lyypl, vol 
up 214, Isted = Iho monuments 
mo so tiv and seanty for thos 
pound that Instoumns me temptod 
fo epin then nmiatives resp etiig 
tho i lasly out of vory usubstan- 
til muterials, I confess I sco ta. 
Buller sit mound fn Di Biuapsch’s 
*e) test b tween tho two hot! as 
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was engaged ina stluggzle with his youmge brotha, 
Sheshonk, the son of Osarkon T by a Tanite pimeess, 
Keramat, and that, althot@1 st ccessful, he had to con 

cxde to the cadet of lis house the 1ew and high title of 
‘Lord of Upper and Lower Mey ot, which i» found 
attached to his name m the iiscrpuons  Sheshonk 
was also recognised as ‘Ligh priest of the Thebat 
Ammon,’ and thus enoyed dig ay not wich i fcrie 

to that of his lhotha = He lkewise bore the ollice of 
“com nander m chicfof the troops’ ‘Takclut hac a short! 
and undistinguished r@gn Le has left no montenents, 
and 1s only known trough the Apis stcle, which give 
lim a wife called Kapes, and a son Osarkon,? who 
succeeded him, 

The second Osukon reigned at least twenty-two 
years.) He called Inmself 81 Best or sen of the god 
dess Bas ,’ the queen of Bubastis, and also took the thione 
name of Usei-ma ra sotep en Ammon — Chionologie il 
cons.derat.ors * make it probable thas be atcat expe 
dition into Palestme, ascribed in the Sccond Book of 
Chronicles to *Zerah the Tiluopian, took place m Tis 
reign, either under under } 5 ows auspices, or wader 
those of an Ethiopian general, to whom le entrusted 
the command of his army. The Lfcbrew Zcviel , mv, 
may posstbly repirese it the Ngyptian O sark on, anc 
Osaikon IT may be culled a1 Liliopr n, because lis 


. 
'Nhnotho allowed tweity fiyo falelt To1id Sheshenk IT te ids 


yoais only for tho tice Iangs who 
fa lowad pf.e, Osuken T fap So 
coll Choncgiaph p 731) As one 
of them (Osa con JI) reigned ut 
least fuonts two jens vory htt 
tine mdeed 18 leit {fo1 tho two 
otters Of comse, Manctho aay 
have heow mistaken, but the want 
-of monuments for the reigns of 


teem im hint 

Tops Ube dee NNT Dy 
aiyedynastu, pp 268.0 Compre 
M a alle, Le Sar apéum de Memphis, 
p 22 
! An Apix licd afer le hid 
entericl o his twonty thn jem 
(Murctte Saapcum, p 18.) 

Sco ibove, p. 421, note? 
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mothér, Kapes, was an Tthiopian princess; * or the 
Pharaoh, whose meicenary troops were largely Tt] 10 
pian, may have placed the invading army under 1 
leader of that nation, The object of the expeditior 
was to bring back Judea, which had revolted,* to the 





I lot (sui dl 


subject position which had bacn imposed upon her by 
Sheshonk (Shishak). The at ack, however, completcly 
failed — Taspiited by the woids of Shemaah, which 
asstied tim of victory, the Jewish king, Asa, the 


1 Phyo 18 no pootof dia, anlit — ? Aca’s royolt 18 indientcd by h's 
wv oaly thrown ont as vconjecte — fortilic tion of Ins stiong olds 
Lut i) y amo is unew and stiange (20hion ay 6 7) 8 
o @, corbunly not Loy puan 
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grandson of Rehoboam, boldly met the invader ‘in the 
open ficld, engaged his numerous host, which is vaguely 
estimated at ‘a thousand thousand,’ and completely 
defeated it ma great bute t 

Osukon IL appears lo have had th ee wives? The 
chief of these bore the same name as the queen of 
Sheshoik I, Keramat, and was probably by b rth a 
priicess of the royal house She was the mother of 
Sheshonk IT (who, im his father’s twenty third yeai, 
was old cnough to exercise the functions of royally av 
Memphis), and must therefore have been taken to wife 
hy Osarkon before, o1 soon after, he ascended the 
throne Another of his wives, named Tes! em kheb, 
bore him the princess Thes bast per, while a third, 
Mut at ankhes, was the mother of pr nee Namtiut, who 
became ‘oversee: of the srophets and commander of 
the soldicry at Ieracleopalis M. ena,’® governor of the 
Thebard, and Ingh priest of Ammon at Thebes 

The crown prince, Sacshoak, ¢¢ goverror of Men 
phis, celebrated the funeral rites of a deceased Apis 
bull m his father’s twen y third yeu,! and probably 
ascended the throne soon afterwards Te was even 
less distinguished than Ins picdecessors, and apparently 
had but. a short raju® The thronc name which he 
assume, and which distingt shed iim fiom the othe: 
Sheshonks, was Seses-khey 1 10 solep-on Ammon, 

The remannig monmehs of the dynasty were 


*@Ohion atv, 018 As Zetahs 9 Thagsch ZZisdory of Egypt, vol 
chotofs wore only 800,16 18 wihikely ou p 2160 abel 
that lus a ny was ad nu norols as Manotte Siz apdum de Menplis, 
that ot & istak, whoss chauots |Ise 
wore 1,200 ‘the ‘thousand thou 5 Sey thosa, p 425, note To 
sand of the author of G 10 nclespr> | gu ants t cae use l apply 2qually 
bably means only verya inetous | tot oie gis of Lakelut } and Sie 
~ Lepsiis Monrgsbuch, laf aly | slons I 
e Nos 630, 601, and 607 
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Yokelt IL, called S-Tles, or ‘son of Tsis, Ike the 
former price of the name, and also Tlut kheprae- 
sotop Grits Sheshonk IIT, known as S-Bas ai 


7 
User nvia sotep-en ra; Panta > called User 
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ma ta sotep cirammon , and Sheshonk IV, called Ad 
khepr ra. ‘These four prinecs aie thoreht to come 11 
the regular ine of succession ! fiom Sheshonk Lf, and, 
together with Sheshoik I. Takelut IL, and the two 
Osarkons, to make ip the nine monaichs whom 
Manetho assigned to this royal house? eypt rap dl 
declined under thew povernme it and once more suffered 
dismtegration ; rival dynasties established themselves a 
Thebes, Tans, Memplus, and elsewhere, ® Dthiopia 
acquired a preponderating power im the south, aud the 
Pimple tended to dissolution Disturbances are spoken 
of as occurring as carly as the ragn of Takelut IT, 
poth in the south and in the north ; 4 and very soo. the 
cnure aitention of the 1ulars was diverted trom publ ¢ 
works and foreign expediuons to micinal quaiiels and 
cissensions, The descendants of the great advcisaty 
of Rehoborm still clumed the royal title, and cxcrcisec 
a piccanious authority at Thebes, while the twenty 
tlud dynasty of Manctho re gned at Tants and Bt bas 
tis,’ and an upstart punce, culled Tecnaohthus on 
Tafhekht, held Memphis and the Western Delta A 


r 


— 





Seo Topas, TF ber dre XNIZ Bach, Aneent Loypt p V7 
Konysd past, Ul 1 at the ord | Birscl, ZLestor y of Lyypt, yol 
ot the aevus Tha Buch, how | p 217 
ever, Stgyests Ut Pevlut JT was} % ‘Tis dynasty appenis to ave 
te mplhov, ad pet te sen ofl oo we Jl of thice Kogs Pos 
Stushank Th Glia Ly yt, p bast (Potubastes), who is aisen by 
168 ) Manet 19 forty yeas, Osuko , who 

Ap Syne] Chronoge p 730 as give. mne yews ud Pan t 

Vheri at Mare! d ihstoue (Psvam us), wloisyven tin Mie 
dete, vol ry p Hi 6 Brigseh, netio adds a Zot (Seti?)gol woo 1 
dist ny of Lgypt, vol u yp 219 thao is no bree im the mora ieits, 
2, sted. and agsizns him t}n y-one yous 
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Napata, on the Upper Nile, a ceitain Piankly obfained 
sovereign power, ad by degiees established a yoit of 
protectorale or suzeramty ove the whole of Egypt 
‘As this change matks one of the main crises m Deyp 
tian lustory, aud 18 connect xd Closely with the pero 
of the twenty fowth, o: Lunopter dynasty, its con- 
siderion 1s deferred to the ensui 2 chapter 
Ayt uncer the Shes'iouks did not so riech decline 
as disppear, A ecrtand miunbar of porticocs and bas- 
yelieig! were indeed added to the Temple of Kunuk 
by the eae: monarchs , but these weak cfloits are 
wholly devoid of artistic value ; and alter a time they 
are discontinued, as though the kings were ashamed at 
the econtast between ther own {ecble pcrlor nuances 
and the great works of forer soveragas ‘The Apis 
stele continue, bul are rude memorial 9 ones, will no 
pretension to rank as works of art * Stagnauion and 
deadness characterne the .ombs of the ne, which 
repeat antique forms, but without any of the a rtique 
spirit Statuary almost entacly cuases 5? a cor tin, 
number of statnetics my belong to the tine,* bub Lite 
sized figures are almost whe lly want 1g 

The condition of lferawe wider the dynasty 1s 
smular  Tixcepting a few oficial tablets without the 
slightest literary meul,e aid some magical texts and 
spells,? nothing secs to have bec a w otter The lite- 











1 ‘Lhe most impor wt of tho 1e- As owof king (No 2°77) 12 
hofs uo given it tho Donkmdir, the Lust .ypuu Ror of thy 
pt am, wiero they occupy saa vie sbaun MT pce yt dia pide wee 
thane of the plites (pls 262 260) rcqicss ited hy Taepsit sin the Derk 

2 $03 Munette, Srapdon de mala pl m pl 263¢ 
Bempias pls 23 et soqq > See Li gsc 1, LZrstor y af Zig pt 

3 ‘lwo statuey only belonging to vol n pp 210 Td, and 220 2, 1s 
the time ue mentiond im the ed 
Denkmala (pl m_ ps 266 4 and Mo fMagied Pryyius trans. 

- 2b) ¢) ho Buatash 9 usoum has, I licd by Ih, Bul 11 tho Pecords 
think, none of the Past, yol 1. pp. 116, 20, 
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raturc of tle time 1 reduced to the two braiches of 
the rrys ic and the comino plac2. On the one hid, 
we ate gravely infor ned that ‘when Torus weeps, the 
water that {alls hom his eyes grows into plants prot 
ducing a sweet perfume When Baba (‘Typ ior) lets 
fall blood from Ins nose, 1 grows mto plants changn g 
to cedars, and produces turpentine instead of he 
water, Whon Shiard Tef t weep mich, and wa e+ 
falls from then eyes, it changes into plity that pro 

duce meense When the Sun weeps a second time, 
and Iety water fall from lus eyes, it is changed ito 
woking bees; they work in the flowers of each kind, 
and honey and wax are produced instead of the water.’ ! 
On the other hand, the eteity of inscription on had 
stone Is bestowed on statements that ‘ King Sheshonk 
catsed a new quarry Lo be opene 1 to begin a building,’ 4 
ou thal ‘in the year 2, the month Mechn, on ‘the first 
day of the month, under the reign of King Pinu, the 
god Apis was carried to his rest m the beat ti 1 1egion 
of the west, and was laid im the grave, ard depos ed 
in lis everlastiig house and jus eternal abode Ilo 
was born ui the year 2, in the time of the deceased 
king Sheshonk IIE. Thy glory was sovght for in all 
placcs of Lower Tgypt Te was fou d afer some 
months in the city of Ila-shed-abot, Te was solemily 
iit oduced 11to the temple of Phthah, bes de Ins futher, 
he Memphtan god Phthah of the sovth wall, by the 
high pricst in the temple of Pl thah, the great pimee 
of the Mashtuash, Potuse, the son of the Ingh priest of 


‘ippems to bwe ben watt on bs o1 cone within, tbe poruod 
tween tha twenty (ust and the Accords of the Past, vol vs p 
we yesikt | Iyisas’? (ald p Jo 

1) [he tsps an tto onb of 4 Th gsch Testory of Ligypt, vol. 
Boconiavl’? Iclong o the sme nu p 212, Isted. 
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Memphis and great punee of he Mashiash, Tikelu , 
and of the princess of royal race, Thos bast pur, n bic 
year 28, m1 the mor 1 Paophi, on the first dry of the 
“nonth. The full hfctime of tins god amounted to 
twenty ix yeas’? Sich me he highest efforts of 
Egyptian authotsh pin the two cent rics anda quarto 
which intervene between Bo. 975 21d Bc 750 


Vida , Lots sof Lyyty ss! ay 22, Iatud 
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CHAPTIR XXY, 
TID IENTOPLAN PHA tAONS 


“Gleam aply of Ltlaoma, and Condition of the Ethiomans about 10 74). 
Position and Impoitaner of Napata Cn recto of rts Kays weih the 
Lyyphan Tharavohs Sudden dase of Tran he to Power, and Nature of 
das Rude our Egypt Revolt of Lefrekht Great Carl Wa ad 
Re-establis! ment of Pr hla’s Atthouty; Revolt and Ragn of Bor- 
ehoris, Trvanon of Shabak (Saha), Tee hagn Is Mar vwncits 
Fust Contest between Eqipt and the Assyrian Kingdom of the 
Sa yonds Begun of Shabcto) Ace ston of Pihal th Ins Con 
net nwith Mseduh Ihs Lust fteosyean Wao His Mon ments 
dha Suond Wa vith the Aspune Is Death Reagns of Rut 
croraid Manen Nut Lnd cf tie Lth oepan Po ve a TU pypt 


Pho lard shidow g wih wigs woo) is beycnd thea y 4 of Uh ot 

faux 1, 

Tur slight sketches given of Tth opia aud the Tito 
pins! in the first volime “ol Ie present work ae 
scarcely st fficient to enable the ieader filly to com 
wohend the relations in which Lpypt hed come to 
stand towards her southern newhbour, or the nate 
of the stilyection with which she was now threatened 
fiom that quartar Tthiopi, 11 the ordi ary and vane 
sqnec of the tetm, was a vast Uact extending in lengty 
abdve a thousand miles, fiom the atith to the twenty- 
forrth degice of north latitude, and in Wicadth alnost 
mine hundrel mies, fiom the shorce of the Rea Sea 
and Tidian Ocean to the desert of the Sahaa?’ Ns 


TSrorval i pp 367 ml 1011 Greed and Poman Gr gephy, v1 
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trac was whab ted for the mos x t by wid aitlba 
barous tibes—herds non, Immlcrs, or fsher net —who 
‘ow no com, were wie qr unted witr bre d, ard 
Subsisted on tic muk and fesh of t ¢ cat le, or on 
gine, turtle, and fish, st chor taw The tribes had 
thar own separate chicls, and ack iowledcdl no st ge 
head, but o1 the contrary were Lieque tly at we one 
with the othe , aid soll thar yn sore for a awes, 
Sich wis Lelopre im the com or vaste sense 5 bul 
fion this must be dis mjtisiel ano her natower 
Lthopia, known somet nes as “LT Inopta Proper’? or 
‘Ltopia above Lgypt, * the Jats of which were, 
towards the south, the junetion of the White and Blue 
Niles, and towards the north Cie “Turd Cataract? Inte 
this tract, called sometimes ‘the kmgdom of Merov,’ 
Deyptian civilisation had long beto e the eighth cen 
tury, deeply penetrated ‘Terry es of the Bayptian 
type, stone pyramids, avenues of splunaes, had been 
erected ;4.a priesthood had been set up,” which was 
regarded as daived fiom the Rgypt mp iesthood , 
monarehical institutions had becn adoplad, tie whole 
tract formed ordinmily one ku gdom; and the natives 
were not very much belund the Toypbiaiw 1 u 4 
anns, or very different from thera manne 4, customs, 
and mode of life Tiven in race the diflerence was not ; 
The Tihiopans were dar ce 


gic ub 


i, ox omploxio \ 


‘than the Egyptians? ud possessed probably a predator 


, _Uoerod ni 9 22 Stiub xo 
1} § 4, Diod Sic 1 JO 8, in B23; 
&e 

4 YWaood n 116 Ptol Geograph 
7 

1 These lms must bo under- 
stood ga indi atiig about the ext n 
of ths angdou of Morod, no as its 
actual hmits at all Gmes, 01 mdeed 
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ivfustor of Nitite blood; but there was a coniion 
stor <a the root of the two races—Cush and M atau 
wee beth en! 
ti the region of Lthio sia Proper a very Ampo wit - 

positton was occupied m the aghth century by Nypita 
Napaty was sutated midway in the ereat bend of the 
Nile, between lat L8° and 19°, where for a true tie 
mich y stream ceases to flow to the north, and tukcs a 
couse which is considerably south of west It oceu 
pied dhe lett bank of the river n the near vicinity of the 
modem Gebel Berkal. Tere, as carly as the time of 
Amendphis TTL, a gieat sanctuary was raised to Ammon 
by that distinguished king ; ? and here, when the deel 1¢1 
of Tgypt enabled the Lthiopiais to reclaim thon 
ancicut limits, the capital was fixed of that kingdom, 
which sho.tly became a rival of the old ¢ npie of the 
Pharachs, and aspred to take its place The ¢ ty 
inceased in size, new temples were raised to Osis 
cud other Leyyypuian gods >» Wellies fos sphur xes adolucd 
the approaches to the temples; sepulchial monume its 
were erected in te shape of pyramids; the entue cy 
had a thorevghly Egyptian aspect; and Egyp ict 
ideas dommated the mds of the mhabitints. ‘Ife 
Theban god, Ammon Ra, was recognised as the supreme 
god of the counuy. ‘The kmgs full nume was formed 
caactly according to he okt Leyptian pate — The 
Lyplian language and writme, divisions of time, cnd 
every hing elfe 1ela mg to mau ets und customs, wee 
preserved’ ‘Thongh an Eduopiin ety, Napata had 
all the appearance of an Eoyptian one ; and nothing 


the Typ a wil-sculp wes, wl ae * Seo above, p 261 
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showed its forcign chiracter bit a certain coarseness 
and rudeness m the architecture, and an entire absence 
ol any altempt al or igmalily in the artistic forms o1 in 
tie mode of employit g Lem, 

Napata was also a place of much wealth, The 
kingdom of Mcroe, whe cof 1 was the capital, reached 
southivard as far as the modan Ktartoum, and cast- 
ward stretched tp to the Aoyssimtan iehlands, induding 
the valleys of the Aboara and its fibtt vies, togetha 
with most of the tract between the Atboreand the Bluc 
Nuc ‘This was a region of grou optleree, co itamig 
many mincs ol gold, iron, coppe , and sall, au dant 
woods of date palm, alond tiecs, and alex, some 
exceller t pastire ground, and much wich meadow Tand. 
sutable lov the giowth of doar and cther sorts of 
gia Wish of many kinds adc turtle? abounded 
m the Atbara and other stic iss woatle the geoet phical 
position wes favotrable for conn tree with the tribes 
of the intct or, who were Qo ou Fash ov amos 
mexhaushible supply of ivory, shu s, and ostiich Je thers, 
Napata continucd dowr to Ronen times & place of 
importance, and only senk to ar 1 consequer ee of 
the campaigns of Petiorius a, t st Candacd im Uc fast 
century after our ela} 

Tt as thot ght? that, diiag the toubles which 
issued in the st pesos oe tc fish Pantie dy isty 
by that of the Sheshonks, a lrarch ol the Lum ly ol 
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Her hor transferred uself fram Thebes to N. apata, and, 
intermarrying there with the principal Cushites of the 
place, was aecepted as a royal house, and founded. 
the no.thein Lthiopian kmgdom, which after a tific 
became dangerous lo the Dgypuans, The ‘princes of 
Noph’? at first were of no great importance ; but as 
Tigypt became more and more disorganised and decen- 
tralised, ther power grew relaively greater, unul at 
last they found themselves able to assume the pro 
{uctorate of one Leyptian kiigdom afier another, and 
ultimately, about Bc. 750, to exercise a species of 
lordship over the whole country. 

The individual who 1s fist found occupying this 


novel position is a certain Pianklu, # g \j, who calls 


hiniself! Mi Ammon or Mei Ammon, ‘beloved of 
Ammon, and is thought to have been a descendant of 
Her hor? On a stélé found at Gebel Berkal, the 
ancient Napata, this prince, wha asaimes the or dinary 
Pharaome titles, ‘Son of the Sun’ and ‘King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt,’ states that, m his twenty first year, 
a giett revolt broke out in Deypvagamst Ins authority ! 
By the account which he gives of the revolt we find 
tht, previously to it, Egypt was divided into at least 
seven Kingdoms, each ruled by a native Heyphan k1ig, 
who however was not ndependent, but owed allegnnce 
o Prnkhi = Tafnekhtrnlcd n the Western Delta, and 
held Sus end Memplus; Osarkon was king of the 
Tastern Delta, and kept his cout in Bubastis ; Pets 
was kiig of Athribts, also m the Delta, and Aupot 
1uled in some portion of the same region; in middle 

tTyuih viv 13) Tek, avs 18,] 4See Maictte, Monuments Dwers, 
16, & yi 1, Rerords of the Past, vol 1 
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r 
Taypt the tract next above Mc upl is for ned the king 
dom of Pefaabas wha awe Tos tosdenec im Sutense 1 1, 
or Ifeiacloo y Mag 1s woo ebove this wes the 
dovunton of Nanntt, eslerc , beyord Sesem ue (on 
Tlermopolis), Las capil Besson neti had also a pron 
cipality, though 11 wht exicl pes don 1s uncertum 
Other chugs appe x to have hed cues, but probably 
ander one or oboe 6 the seve 901 cess bove rien 
tioned ‘Thae were abo vero s worrals of mei- 
conaes m diferent puts of —¢ courry, who had 
1idepe ident commands,! owing cllcsianee only to 
Liaikh. Upper Veypt, fom tie vc nity of Mermo 
pols (lal. 27° 47’), ucpeary to Lave bec. com letcly 
absorbed into the krigcom of Nipra, and to have had 
no subordinate or (ibulity ria ae 
Tt is impossible to sry ab wha time ia Pimbkbis 
reign, por to his twenty first ye a, (he or cindl esta 
blishment of Ins at thor ty ova Laypt took place, but 
jus stéle contams noi dicaton tia the Cle was ecent 
On the whole, it would sec to het ost probable tl at 
he began to extend | ts sway ovat Uoper Laypt soon 
after lis accession, which can ob ave becn much 
later than 3.0 755, and, jtacudl y advancing tow nds 
the north, became masta cf be De, and so of all 
'Gompmo tho sat ge do th yc ls ¢  Uewi gee stlert 
Pera system, Wto were UCM law SO Ve as,)y 
Uperdoto thestiaps (town ows Tio wih Is er 
60 8 Herodotus, vol u pp FTC 7) Wega ast fo ome Teo seuly 
~ he gee ollats o wolke 9 ¢ 725 172! Be usw 
pur ces Weld Armee AWiys ra ques 1 oar, won t (et 1 wt) 
11 ther omlyyous Youh sth sivy 4 an oc 730 73F 0 Pre 
tino fot vig) os chat ve th iiklihwWoaag d wenty acjens 
desuo of mitay ghaiy is they bo oie onvelt, vid at bey 
srongest = Upsimt pinces wit ost clo 4c) tinnd o1 tle 
undo a specel tenptat or toacsl thr nes meoy uyetrr An» 
nito wu witli tu cbect of co- dertoesu ola dis ragnwo | 
sthdate gthon powe . botwoy y yous ‘Ths woul 
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Leypl, by Be 750 lle may then have rc gned quiclly 
aid peaccably for fifteen or sixtcen years, ad so have 
reached the twenty fast year of las sovercig ity when the 
revolt. b okc out At that date, Tafnekht, the ruta of 
bats ud Memph s, suddenly resolved to throw off hs 
allegiance, trusting perhaps partly in his powe', partly 
11 his rcmoteness fron Napata Sulu g up the Nile, 
‘with multitudes of wariiois {om the whole (westcn) 
Jand followme hina’! he oceupicd the country on both 
sides of the river, includmy the Tayoum,? as far as 
Heracleopolis Mag ia (lat 29° 11’), without—vo far as 
appears encoun ermg any o posion  * Every aty, 
both of the west and of the cast, opened its gates to 
lum.’} Teracleopolis seems to have ventured to stand 
a siege, but was taken Te fiekht then advaneed on 
Tfcemopolis, and so alamed the king, Namrut, that, 
aller razing one of Ins forts m order to prevent it from 
falling into the enemys hands 1e gave up the idca of 
rossudnce, and yoried the rebellion ® ~ Aboue che serie 
time, several other of the subject mor archs, as Osarkon 
of Be swstis, Bek cn uch, and Ausot,® gave me thet 
adheston to Talickht, and brought 1 cr forces to swell 
the numbers of his amy, 

Meanwhile, Pio kli, having reccived iitellygence of 
the revolt, sent 1s rong body of troops dow 1 the Nile 
unda the command of two gencials, who would, 
he hoped, be able to defeat and disperse the ichels 


. 
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without his own interventior.? Tus expedition was at 
first successful. On ils way down the iver, below 
Thebes, it fell in with the advancing fleet of the enemy 
and completely defeated ut. The rebel chiefs, aban 

doning Llemopolis ind the middle Nile, fell back upon 
Sutensenen, or Heracleopolis, where they concentrated 
their forces and awaitert a second attack. Chis was 
not Jong deferred = Pianklis amy, having besieged 
and taken Teimopolis,! descended the river to Suten- 
senen, gave the eonledarates a second ney detent, 
and disembarking lollowed up thew success with 
another great victory by land, completely routing the 
enemy, and driving them to take refuge in Lowcr 
L[gypt or mn the towns along the banks of the Nile 
below Ileracleopolis. But now 4 strange reverse of 
fortune befoll them = Namrut, the Uormopolitan mo 

narch, hearmg that his capi al wis m the cnemys 
power, resolved on a bold altempt to iclake 1, and, 
havmg collected a number of ships and troops, quilted 
his confederates, saled up the Nik, besieged the 
Ethiopian gairison which had been left to hold the 
city, overpowered them, and recovered the place ® 
TIcreupon Piankhi made up his mind that his own per- 
sonal presence was necessary in ordur to quell the 
revolt. Quitting Nipav wm the fist monti of the 
year, he reached Thebes in the second, and after per- 
forming sundry religious cereman os WW henaur of the 
great god, Ammon, advanced agamst flermopolis,« 
pitched his camp to tle south wost of the city, and 
prepared to take u by stam. ‘Lowers were raised to 


1 Records of the Past, yol_u p ju p. 2st, § 22, lat od. 
82° § 8 DBitgsch IMestory f Lyypt Tn p 235 
yol 1 p. 2he 1st od ‘Iba. p 236 § 20 Compare 
2 7 Bingsch, Mester y of Ly ppt, vol | Records fthe Past, vol up 88 
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a gicater height than the walls, fiom which the archers 
shot into the a y, and the catapult men hurled stones 
ito it, with such effect, that in a short time the inha 
bitants eould not bear the ster ch of the coipses ! afd 
insisted on a surrender Namrut consented — Iaving 
{ust softened the great kings heart by sending his 
wife as a supphant to Piankh’s harem, to prostrate 
heiselt before his wives, dauzhters, and sisters, and 
besecehe them intereession m his favour, he himself 
cume forth from the city, and presented Inmself before 
Piankl in equally humble fashion, leadiig Ins horse 
with his left hand, and holding a sistrum in his right 





P inki recov g Fo sib mys o1 of Nan t aid ot ret 
the instrument wherewith 1t wis usual for worshippers 
to approach a god = Piankhi h d tins scene engraved 
tb vlater date on the monunent which he seb up to 
record his victories; ? but at the ine he seems not to 
hive been much impressed by it, and to have dechned 
ta recerve Ntinvut ito favour. 

Pefaab st, king of TTeracleopohs Magna, who shortly 
af ciwatds surrendered, was tee ited vita equal co:dness. 
Prankhi sccms to have felt himself strong enor gh to sup 

1 Some donht whetho this is} 7 See Manette, Monuments Di- 
ivcndad hurally, but both Biuaseh | vers, pl 1, fram which the accom 
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press the revolt wi hout the] dp of cry of the subycct 
princes, and reserved the questa a of pumshing or cons 
dgning thar ofle ces t util the stiugele show ld be ever 

Bent on pr ttrig down ¢ I opoostt on, Prankhi now 
proceedcd from Her tcleopols aly g the course of the 
Nile towards Memplns, recerving the submission of the 
aes on either bank of the aver vpon Ins wey, aida 
woho. ue dppet ed before Peso dv captel, and 
sununoned it to smc dar at discretion! But Pali ck t 
had rveeenly paw the ely a wesil, ser cthencd ats 
defences, augmented us supplies, and reriforeed ats 
gairson with an addition of $,000 mea, thareby great y 
moepnitg its defenders, Rests ance was thae ore 
resolved upon, the gates wae closed, the walls 
manned, and Piankhi chillenged to do hs worst. 
‘Then wes lus M yosty furo s .gunst them lke a. 
panther ? Collecimg vesscls of very sort and size, 
and taking the command in person, he atticked the 
ery irom the watu, brought he slips Cose to he 
houses, and, using the masts and yards of the voscls 
for ladders, sucecedcd an forcing toa trince, and cap 
tinned the place after a gic sb ughte. Aupot, 
Pet sis, and Merkancshu, a leadar of macau iies, t por 
this sturendered, and wimed icsis at ceto the au Povity 
of Piankdn ceased, Two els, however, bed sald to 
make ther subnissio., Tahokh, the Ieider of the 
rebellion, and Osirkon. the price of Bybas is, TP o- 
cecding against the la, er, Pankhi lad reached Hehe 
polis, where he was veceived with acelama tous and 





1 Records (f the Past yol i p jue ba cluded 11 this wide cate 
03, §§ 864 Praikht prumiscad | guy 
indced thit ‘oly f te rcbels ygmist| 2 Lal p ¥, § 92 Conpne 
the god ¢ ¢ Inmeull), t10 vile, aid | Bings 1, Maxtory of Lyypt, yol ua. 
the Pair lisa should be oxo ste 1 p 24, ts ad ’ 
but no one could tell th he night 
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oo 
Tauled ws Cu destucible Llorus,” when Osukon, s ang 
tht resistance was hopeless, came into lus camp and 


did homie ac. 
should bow lo fortune 


Nothing vemamed but that Talnckt 
That prince after the cay trie 


ol Memphis, had fled beyond tle seas—to Cypits, § 
oie while conjectures*— and wos thug m no perso al 
Canger ; but the condition of a acfugee 1s uksome, and 
Pandu had siown Innself so clement to the other 
chiefs, that even the arch-tebel felt he nught perhaps be 


Lorgiven, 


Tatuckht, thorefore, dom his island act pe 


scent an embassy to Pianklu, with a sufficicutly hi nble 
message,® desiring pardon and pioflering a new oath of 
allegiance The Ethiopian monatch accepted the over- 


tue; the oath was 
ellected; and, amid 


taken, the pactfication of Egypt 
music and sonz,* the conqueror 


re ascended the Nile, and rett ried, laden with the good 
tings of Neypt, Syria,.and Arabia, to his own capital 


city. Np. ta 
Tt would seem 1 
vious condition, all 


iat Ceypt now retuned to its pre 
the rebel chicks beng allowed to 


resume then several governmcauts and to excrete the 


sme powers as before, 
nuld and merctul 





Prankda showed binsell of a 
disposition, dcposed no onc, de nived 


no one of ary portion ol lis tarto tes, did not even 
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Lhe riser tion of DPiankh to 
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take hostages, but fisted shat their experience of the 
futility of revolt would prevent the chiefs fiom making | 
any further efforts 

It is uncertain whether or no he personally wit- 
nessed the disuppo niment of his expectations. Leypt 
revolted and threw off the Hthopan yoke within a 
few yea s of ily reimpos tion, but perhaps not until 
P, -khi himself haa veen gatheral ols whers. The 
leader of the acbellion o1 this occesion was a cer- 


=< . 
tai. Bek en rant, & res Whom the Greeks catled 


Bocchoris or Bonchoris, a native of Saw, and perhaps 
agon of Tafuckht. ‘Tle cneumstances of Ins revolt 
are wholly unknown to us, since the monunents are 
silent, barely meutioning his name,’ and neither Ma- 
netho nor tle native Greek writcis were aware of the 
sub ection of Ngypt by Piankhi Boo: horis 18 regarded. 
by the Gieeks as a somewhat-remark. ble personage. 
feeble m body and avarctors, br wih a certain re- 
nown for wisdom, and the author of laws which had 
the approval of his countiymen ' According to Alri- 
canus,® Manetho gave lim aicign of six years only, and 
as thisnumber is found ¢lso upon onc of the Apis stela 
we may accept iL ag probably mathi ig the real dination. 
of hy ragn. The Lth oprns, cvidently stronger. at 
tlus period than the Nay puns, ue not Pkcly to have 
allowed him a long resp te, anc when Subaco, who had 

1 Dod Sie 1 79 OL Marotho : 


ay Sxteell Chronograph p 741 
‘woaaam iy Dodu s to 


this ect (1 4h, § 2) 1 -eorves seme 
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succecded Prunklt at Napa a, redaimed the dotunion 
which Piankli had held, 1 1s evident that Boccho.as 
+ was unable to make a prolonged resistance — Sabaco, 
a genuine Tunopan,! not (like Piaukli) more then 
hall an Teyptian, uscd his rights of conqueror to tic 
full, employed lage nuibers of the inhibitants in 
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forecd Tabous,? and, by way of a warming to o hers, 
bernt Bocchous alive lor las rebellion 
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The reign of Shab k, Lise LJ, or Sabaco, over 


Laypt is estim ued by Manetio at twelve years; and 
this date 1» also found upon the monuntents! as a 
Mmimum one, which my have beer excecded — Ac 
cordug to Ierodotus,? he transfered his residence 
from Tithopia to Ueypt, whore he cablunly set up 
memonals, both at Tarbes and at Menplis It was 
provably 2001 alr 1s access ort ou Te acce ved an 
embassy from Uoshea, lag of Is ul, cntic ung Ins 
assistance ag urst Assyra aad hid to consider whether 
he would yentire lo provoke tic hosulity of that 
mighty empire 
A tme had been wien Taypt was the agpressor, 
aid cariied her aims dezp tito Asta, robbing (as we 
have seen)® Assyia of a orovitce, nd fore ag her 
kings to pay an annual ti bite. Bu thet time was a 
very distant one, seven cmlunes, or more, had passed. 
away sce che giew Tharaohs of tle eghtce ith 
dynasty harried the Mes opotaman plans and stiuc< 
terror into the heats of tic kmes of Asdnun Now 
for above a cealury and a half te power of Assyhit 
had been am the ascerclant;® she hed eontu ually 
1 Bunser, Lyypls Pla, vol (© vbw Melange Lyyploleyrgues 
iop 67, ad Stim Poko a. fossa yoba } 28) Retm 
Srib 9 Dud of the Bible vit} ig or tei s fo wel das 
p tti7) Reo wnesor pypt la Ne Ws (Alor wanente Storie pl 
tL rot 2 otic oft , ul h fal s24 13) Pancl say 


Jin boy nosy ven al 1g faup what ty war xo 1} 
peed ty have a agied orly eight} dest vs vyaesy Canty have 


yeis (Anca? Lyypt p 135) beerscablyar aig 248 we" 
* Herod 1 13) Viadana had, |i pie at toc comm omint of 
WT rade he oe oo Ny at tomes tS oa by Stil im. 


*Sabics nin asfudortie tes wid wis at the litcat in 
mowmenis of Kuntr? (Bner }tiwt yu Tt wis most pobibly 
Ancient Loypt 18¢) Hoceas alse |an aro 721, whieh T richie to 
11 thoSaapet nt Momphis(Mae jagn las the jeu of Sabieos ne- 
alte Serape un p A) aid rash | cossia 
son noy md! Bitist Muses, | §S ma pp 23f 5 
Winer s hyo xlowod to bo) 8 Se tay am bors Ament Afon-= 
Prout temple of Phiheh at Mompl is | a chiea, vol pp 83 lds, 2nd od 
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ady thecd her [imi s5.the Luphrates 1 ud been crossed; 
Upper Syna, Phaw oy, Hamath, the kmadom o Da 

miscusy, brought under subjection, and at lengt an 
albick was made upon that couniy which Deypt 
might well consider almost her last bulwark upon the 
nou cast, which she ooked upon as propetly her 
own, ad over which, so late cs the t me of Shesho k 
L, slo hud cc. ly exeruse. savers g ty Shek, 
agan Lthiopan, might not feel kee rly the chance 1 

the relative position of the two counties; but he } ad 

enor gh of political sagacity to perecive the peril of the 

situation, and enough of bold 1ess to resolve on mecting 

wt halfway, end not remaimaig wholly tpon the defen 
sive Ie encouraged Toshea to defy the power of 

the Assynians ; and though, fom circumstances which 

are unknown to us, ]¢ did not mirch to his aid, yet, 

a year or bo later (Be 720), he met the advancing 

tide of Assyrian conquest on the southern limits of 

Palestine, and fog ita gieab balt’e m deicnce ol the 

countiy wheicot he had become kuig! The battle of 

Raphia is one of the tmning porits in tie world’s 

history. ‘hen for the first tims was te 1claive 

strength of Asia and Afiiea tested in open comb uw on a 

fur fold Tt was ommors of the futie that Africa 

succuntbed. Shabak was completely delcated by the 

gtcal Sargon, the builder of Khorsabid, ard founder of 

the last and gicatest Assyrian dyrasty. Ils army was 

srouled, and"he was forced to scck safety m flight. It 
was probably soon afterwards that lie concluded thet 

treaty with the Assyrians, the seul of which, contamng 

his cartouche, was found by Layard on the site of 

Nineveh # 
It Shabak reigned twelve years only, he myst have 


© Aneuné Mona ehus, vol 1 pp 2 Tay ud, Ninewd and Babylon, 
112 G, 2nd od, p 156 
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been sueecedud by Shabatok, LU Li abou 34 


712 Sargon was at this tunc still kas of Assy ay tid 
at the zemth of his powa. in pc. 715, he ad cou 
quered pirt of Arabia, and accayed tubte for 
Egypt; in be. TH, he flook Ashded, as no ced by 
Isaiah? In the same your he clams 0 Lave ccoives 
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thabitok is probibly the monuw ho ritended , a dit 
vould seem aat, through few othe Assyria power, 
e must have tndertaken a journey 10 sone po 
> at gor’s dom'n ons! for the purpose of bowmg cove 
relore Ins footstool and doing him horriyge 
Shabatok probably reigned about fourton ye us4— 
rom ne. 712 to BC 698° We hes lett very few 
naniouals of himsell In a secu ptun, giver by 
tosh ij? he maces an offer'ng to Ammon Ra and 
Maul; in one, given by Manette, he receives le from 
Vath; and a sittmg statue of lim, much broken, | as 
recn found on the site of Memphis® On this h st he 
calls himself Mi Phthah, ‘lover of Phthah;’ but Ins 
nore ordinary cpithet was Mem Aim non, ‘belove | by 
Amtion.” Tn personal appcarimee he would seem to 
2tve much resembled Shitbak, who was probably his 
ather; but hs eye was Luger, his nose shorter, md Te 
cpresenty Jimsclf as witheut a bead Et 1s remark 
ble that bach he and las wedecessor wen heck for 
her thione rames to the c aly penod of Tgyp in 


us ory, Shabak cal ng lin sell Nefer ka-1a, oft, a 
oun of name not borne by vy ug slice the cath 
ynisly,® ond Siri tok Titkautra, of one iot 
yore since the (ft? 
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The immediate stecessor of Shabatok appears to 
have been Twzhakah, whom Manctho made the thid 
Ethiopian kmg, The form of his name in Egyptian 1s 
Mahark or 'Tahtak, FZ APS, wluch Manetho rendered 
by Tarakos! and the later Greeks by Tearchon? Ili 
monuments are found at Meriphis, ab Medinet-Abou, 
at ‘Lhebes, and at Napatu. Jt as not amprobable that 
fiom Nypata he exerewed the supreme authority over 
Leypt even during the 1c13 1 of Sh ubatok, and it appears 
to have been with him that Tfezvek ai negotiated,® when 
the continued existence of Judaa was menaced by 
Semachenb Sennachenb hid in we. TOL taken 
Ascalon and Ckroa, deferted an Egyptian army which 
marched to the rel ef of the latte city," iivaded Judea, 
and made Hezekiah tributary,® alter which he had te 
tured toNimeveh The Jew sh monarch took advantage 
of lus absence to send an embassy to Egypt, and received 
such encouragement that, tu the next year, Sennacheib 
qeemed if n cessary to march a second ime® ino 
Palestine (8.0. 699) for the purpose of chastising both 
Judea and Cgypt Regarding the Lgypuans as his 
main enemy, and hearmg that Taiakeh was on his 
way to oppose him, he matched ist Jerusilem, by 
way of Libnah and Laclush towards Pelt sium,” and 
found there an Neyptun amy encamped under a 
leader whom Terodotus culls Sethos, possibly Shabatok, 
bub more probably ® another Egyptian sub king, whom 

J 


i 
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Shabatok or Tirhakah had established at Memphis The 
two hosts were encamped opposite each other, when in 
the night occurred that termbls calamity, explamed by 
daferent wiiters in different ways,! whereby the As- 
syvians were utterly discomfited, their invasion brought 
to an end, and Legypt for the present reheved from 
any danger of further attack. Subatok having soon 
afierwards died, Tnhakah established hi nself as sole 
ruler of Egypt (Bc 698), and probably transferred his 
abode from Napata to Memphis, where so many of lus 
memorials have been discovere 1. 

It is chiefly in a religious character that Tirhakah 
appears in his sculptures and inscriptions. In a temple 
which he built to Osiris Phthah at Memphis, he repre 
sents himself in one tablet? as cherished by Iss, 
whom he calls ‘ the great goddess,’ ‘ the mother of all 
the gods,’ while in another® he receives life from 
Mentu, and in a third pours a libation to Osiris Phthah.4 
An Apts is recorded as having dicd m his twenty 
fourth, and another as having been born in his twenty- 
sixth year.’ Ileis, however, exlubited at Medinet-Abou 
in the diess of a watrior,® smiting numerous captive 
enemies with his mace, and eclebiated in Greek tra 
dion as a gicat conquering king who carried his 
victorious arms along the whole of North Africa as far 
ay the Dillais of Ifercules ;? but it is quite uncertain 


whether these traditions have any basis of truth. We 
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have no native accounts of the cireumstances of hig 
reign, which seems to hive been eventless, or nea ly 40, 
from the destruetion of Sennache rib’s army to the great 
invasion of Neypt by Msathaddon, 

Esahaddon, the son of Se inacherib, sueceedcd him 
upon the Assynan thro ie in Bo. 681. Tle was one 
of the most warlike of all the Assyrian monarchs, end 
having, dtring the fist nme yo rs of lus reign, esta- 
blished the cuthor ty of Nineveh ove: Atmen‘a, Baby- 
Joma, Cihua, Pheemei, and Arabia, he in peu. 672 
determmed on wiping out the memory of his father’s 
Pelusiac disaster by effecting, if possible, the conquest 
of Cgypt Marching from Aphck in Lebanon along 
the coast of Palestine to Raplia, and oblaming, hke 
Cambyses at a later date,? supplies of water from an 
Arabian sheikh,’ he passed (he desert in sale ty, and, 
invading Ngypt, gained a grcut battle over the forees of 
Tnhakah in the lowe. covntry, look Memphis and 
Thebes, aid drove T rh vkah vo tke refi ge m Tul iopia, 
Having thus made himself master of the cou try, he 
lnoke it up mto twenty governments, apoon irg 
rulers—some Assyrian, but most of hem native Teyp 
tians—in the twenty most important cities or distiiets.4 
These were Thebes itself, Memphis and Sas, which 
were united, Tans, Sebennytus, Athmbis, Natho, 
Pisapti, Tuacleopolis, Mendes, Busiis, Momemphis, 
This, I[ermopohs, Lycopolis, &e. Among the tulcrs 
were a Sheshonk, probably desceided fhm the ku gs 

"Stet! ou thas daceat Mowe jc le ut by Sa Rew ined 
elves vil 1 pp 186 96 whose papa on the sibputin 6 
2 Necd mi 7 0 Pransacttona of the Royal Socut 7 of 
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° 
of the twenty second dynasty, a Tafnekht, a Petubastes, 
anda Neco. The last named chef, who was 1uler of Sais 
and Memphis, is no doubt the father of the first Psamg, 
tik;? and we may piesume that, not very long alter 
his accession, he associated that prince upon the throne, 
since Psamauk counts the ycars of his reign from BC. 
0672 Deypt remamed for tee years in this condition 
—subjeet 1o Assyria, and split up into twenty govern- 
ments or states, Tirhakah’s reign appeared to have 
come wholly to an end, and the Ethiopia dominion 
to have terminated, 

But the Ethiopians were merely biding their time 
Tirhakah had withdrawn to Napata or to Merac, where 
he kept watch upon events No sooner did Lsarhaddon, 
in BG 669, show signs of physical decay, than Tw 
hakah ‘issued fiom his Eduopian fastnesses, descended 
the valley of the Nile, expelled the kings set up by 
Lsarhaddon, and rc established his authority over the 
whole couitry.’® The kmgs fled to Nineveh, where 
they found Asshur bam pal the son of Esaihaddon, 
est blished in power, Learnmg from them what had 
happened, he at once put Ins forces in motion, and in 
Bt. 608 led them through Syria and Palestine into 
Laypt, defeated the Egyptians and Dthiopians in a 
plea baile near Karbaut, stormed Memphis and 
‘THebes, and foreed Tnhakah once more to take refuge 
in lis own gproper country.* After this he reured, 
liu, fist reimstated the princes in thei: former 
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‘ 
governments and strengthened the Assyrian garrisons 
in the various towns 

> But the contest was nol yct over, The tributary 
monarchs themselves had giown weary of the Assyrian 
yoke, and were mclmed to prefer the Lthiopians, if 
subjection to one powcr or the otier was a necessity. 
They mingucd with Tuhikah, and thot zh some of 
them were arrested ad sent to Nineveh,’ yet the 
rebellious spirit smoulduicd ons; and, Lowa Lgypt 





Wierd of Pn aikth, 


bemg in a state of disturbance, Trhakah aga mvaded 
the upper country, took Thebes, and jrepired to 
maich upon Memphis Neco was sent “om Nineveh 
to oppose Jim, and Uinhikeh ‘nh alum evacuated 
Thebes, and reuirn g to Napita, there dicgl (Bc. 667) 
Ths stepson, Rut ammon, the Uidiun iné of € ¢ Assyrian 
msenprons,? succeeded hin, ad uameditcly apphed 
himself to the task of mamtamung the Mdnopi ut power 
Descending the Nile, he reoccupicd Thebes and Mem- 
phis, cleaed Egypt of the Assyrians, and inace hunself 
n 


¢ 
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. 
master of the whole country. Asshurbampal, upon 
this, undertook the conduct of the war in peison, 
marched an army into Leypt, drove Rut ammon from 
Memplus to Thebes, and from Thebes to Kip kip, ah 
unknown town of Nubia—thus, for the foith time, 
establishing the Assyzian authority over the country. 
It would scem that Rutammon shortly after ths, 
died in Nu'na, and was succeeded by Mi-ammon Nut,! 
who was perhaps a son of Tirhaka 1. 

Mammon Nut tells us® that in the year of his 
accession to the throne (about Bc. 660) he had a re- 
markable dream in the night Two serpents* appeared 
to him, the one on his mght hand, the other on Jus 
left Ie woke to find that they had vamshed, and at 
once consulted the interpreters as to the meaning cf 
the vision. It was expounded to sigmfy that all 
Egypt would one day be his th2 Lower country as 
well ay the Upper, the land was given to him 1m its 
length and im its breadth ; Ammo would be with Inm 
and prosper him ® Mi-ammon Nut accepted the inter 
pretation, and marched upon Lgypt at the head ol a 
hundyed thousand men? In Upper Leypt it would 
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seem that he was haikd as a dehverer Under" the 
Assynans, who were probibly sill dominant, though 
nothing 1s sud of t) em, the temples had gone to deevy, 
the statucs of the gods were overlirned, the temple 
reve ies Were confiscated, and the priests restrained 
fiom the exereise of ther offiecs. Mi ammon Nut 
proclained hunself the champion of religion — Le 
visited he temples, led the mages im procession, off ved 
nicl sactifices, and paid every respect to the priestly 
colleges Accordingly ‘even tiose whose mtention 
had been to fyht were moved with joy.”! Acclama- 
{ions were cyerywhere rascd, ‘Go onwaid im the 
peace of thy name,’ they sad, ‘go onward in the 
peace of thy name! Dispense Hie throughout all the 
land that the temples may pe icstored which ae 
hastammng to rim; that the sttucs of the gods nay be 
set ip alter then manner; that tl em aevernues may be 
given to the gods aid goddasses, and the offerings for 
tie dead to the deceased; that the priest may be es 

tablished in his place and all things be filled 
according to the holy Ritual ? Tt was not until he 
reached Memphis that any oppositior was made. 
There a battle was fought without tio walls, and a 

decisive victory gained? after which Men phis was 
ocer pied, and the calugarent ard beri ification of 
the temple of Phthah commenced. The chapel to 
Phihah Sokar-Osiris, reecutly uncovered Joy M. Mari- 
ette, which is full of Mi ammon-Nuts sculpturcs and® 
insupuions,! was no doubt ken in hand and highly 
decorated, Ws stones bemg ila with gold, ils pan- 


' Biugsch Tistory of Lyypt, vol ( 88, § 17 
ii ? 262 4 16, Ist cd 1 Soy Muitotle, Monuments Dix 
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elling made of acacia wood secnted with frankin 
Guusc, its Coors of pol shed copper, and their frames of 
von! Sull, Ue princes of the Delta, Assyrian fenda 
tories, hesita.cd to come in; and Mi unmon Nut aftet 
a while proceeded against them with his troops The 
prnces shut themselves up in ther towns, aid un- 
willing to waste lis time im sieges, the Ethiopian 
ret.eed to Memphis, and probably commenced sepa 
ale negotiations with the vuious chefs The result 
was that ere long they made up their mds to sub 
mil, and by the mouth of Paqrur, king of Pr sapu, 
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placed themselves, therr lives and their possessions, at 
hs disposal The act of wmubation was accepted ; 
then lives were spared, and alter rceeiving hospitable 
orferttiment they were seit back to their several 
towns, to gover 1 them as Lithiopian and no longer as 
Assyrian vassuls Timally, Mi amimon-Nut, having (as 
he hotght) fimly cstablishcd Ins power, sailed up the 
Mile «mid general rejocing, a dieturned to Napata ? 
But ds expedition, whic 1 had seemed to rivet the 
Tithiopian yoke on the necks of the Dgyptians, led in 


. 
‘Th peel, Zatory of Lyypt,vol 7 Ini p 261 Records of thee 
ii 4.262, §§ 10 2 , latod Past, vol iy. p 80, 
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F 
fact to their shaking if of On the one hand, the 
attack showed the p mces the evils of divided empire, 
and suggested the idea of the 2 placing themsaclyes under 
f chet On the ohcr, the nor mterference of the 
Assyrians in the quavdl vendered it plain that their 

power was on the decline, and that the Reypts ns had 
not much to fear from them After riving been a 
shutlecock between CU ‘opie and Aasytie for serie ten 
or twelve ycars, Tgy ot resolved on an endeavour to 
detach herself wholly fio n bo h. Tow Mi ammon Nut’s 
authority wes shiken off we do not know. Perhaps he 
icd, and Ic fi no successor of sufiac at encigy to atlempt 
he difficult task of hold ny i subjection a great nation, 
possessed of a Ingher civilisation than that of his own 

Perhaps he made a situ gele to ebun his aul onty, but 
was worsted, All thats kaiowi ts, that, from about 
the year BC 650, the Lihopan dom non over Teypt 
ceased Tt had lasted, with inturrup ors, a lille more 
o1 a little less than a cen tity! Eeyp had derived no 
advantage whatever from the connect on, had unproved 
neither m arts nor arms and could show not a single 
monument of any splen fom or artist © exedlence for 
which she was ndebtcd o le co qrero 82 The ine 
fluence of He great Nive powar wis allocther 
depress g ound debast 36 1 f urda the new 
dynasty, which suceecdad, fe Neyp rains showed a a 
advanee in avilisation er im chy of hee arts, at was, 
owing, nol to the closes cor act w their sot tl era 
neighhovis, bet wan eMeece wh ab rewhed thea 
from the noth 
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CHAPTER XXYVI. 


THE TWHNLY SIXTH DYNASTY. (BC. 650 527.) 


Dip cased State of Lyypt at the Close of the Ltinopre Rule Communicatrons 
between Paamn eltchus I and Gyycs of Lydia Battle of Afomemphis 
and Letabhishment of the P va of Psammetichus over the whola of 
Lyypt — Personal Appea ance ard s yposed Libyan Origin of Psam 
metichus. Settlement of the Grcels at Bubastis Revolt and Secession 
of (1a § TWarrirs' Other Res its of the Grech Infltr Psamnuticl us 
takes Ashdod Le buys off the Scytls Ihs Bueldings Accession of 
Neo Ty two Fleis Is Slip canal Ths Cu eum avyation of 
Apia Ths Lrapedition to Care) en ish Counter eepedition of Nebu- 
chidh oxy Rayn of Psammetich 8 IE Ihe War wth Etliqna 
Ragn of aps His Dost Wa uth Nebuhadnessar hs D1 ccm 
araan Wa Ths Second Babylon War and Uqwsiton His 
Old sh orl Taarytos Ry, faces Coartor ef Ly ipt 
unda hin He conquers Cy is and males alhance wil Lydia 
Ths peat Wolds Ihe Wis Slot Leayn of Poummet chus LIT 
Tig ypt conquered by Camb yses Carl sation ard Art unde the 
Tacnty serth Dynasty, Novellus im Lelrgion — Changes mm Ma nos 
Conclusion 


Tir loag struggle of the Tdnopians and Assyrians for 
re mastery over Egypt, he iapid advances aid 
re ras cxeenicd by the armies of both powers im the 
course of the various campa gis advances and reireats 
“wluch generally co MMe ul at one cxtranity of the 
Nile Valley and terminated at the other must have 
ullicted an amount of myury on the country and people 
which can scrcely be estimated, must have half umed 
He towns, and have carried desolition over the bioad 
ud fer We plans on cathe: side of the rivey. The 
aqut city of Thebes so Jorg the admitation of thet 
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Greeks,t and probably for many ages quite the most 
magnificent city m the world—passed into a byword 
for depression and decay in consequence of the long- 
gontinued troubles. ‘Art thou better than populous 
No, Nineveh was asked,? ‘that was situate among the 
rivers, that had the waters round about tt, whose :am- 
part was the flood? Yet she was canied away—she 
went juto capuvity’ And t e late which befell Thebes 
was shued by Memphis, Huracloopols, Hermopolis, 
Ila sebek,? and by he gicit majority of the other 
towns Nor could the ruin be readily repured = The 
petty prices, vassals cither of Assyria or Tthiopia, 
were neither sufficiently assured of then position, nor 
suflivently rich, to undertake works of the cost and 
maguitude needed in oda to restore the ruiied 
edifices and obli erate the muks of invasion, Thugs 
Lgypt, towards the middle of the seventh centiry B.c , 
was reduced to 4 condition of extreme wretchedness 
and depression, fiom which il could scaeely have been 
anticipated that a revival would ever take place—lar 
less so rapid and con plete « revival as that which was 
actually effected under the Satie monarchs of the 
great twenty axth dynwty, 

The signal for the movement which resulted in this 
revival was given in the far-ofl coralry of Bibylonia, 
There, about 3.6 650,! a brother of the great Assyrian 
monarch, Asshurbanipal, raised the standad of 1e- 
volt against his suze un, and, im conjunction with the’ 
neighbourmg country of Tlam or Susima, conunenced 
a striggle sor dependence Av che same time, in 


§ Sea TTom Zf ix 381 4, Ifmol * Seo weve, pp 438 441 
i 3, 13, Heeat. 1) 276, Diod G@ punths JLtstor y of Asshw- 
Sic 181,95, Suuab xvii 1, § 48 | haw pad, p JL ‘Lhe orxret dato 
© 9 Nahum ui 8-0 givon iano 052 1 
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orde’ to distract the efforts of lus adversary, he sent 
emissaries to various distant countiics, aud among 
them (o Ceypt,! with the object of exciting the 
sulyjcct nations to throw off the Assyrian yoke, point 
ing out to them that they had now an excellent 
opportunity of regmning their freedom. It seems to 
have been this invilation, rether than any quariel with 
lis brothe: princes,? that caused Psammetichus, at this 
time king of Sais, to form the project of reuniting 
Ngypt into a single monarchy, and at the same time of 
releasing Ins country fiom any, even nomial, depen- 
dence on Assyria Belore, however, manifesting his 
inter tion by any overt act, he took the precaution of 
strengthemng himself by a distant and powerful alliance. 
Tlaving learnt that Gyges, king of Lydia, a rich and 
wailike monarch, was ill affected towards the Assyrian 
power,? which had recently been extended over Ins 
cou try, he sent an embassy to Sardis, with a request 
for a contingent of tioops  Gyges assented + and a 
boy of suldicis, drawn chic fy fiom theCariants «id the 
Tor ian Greeks ®—who were at this time m his service 
—wWas despatched from Asia to Africa, to help Psamme 
tidis against the Assyrians and the Assyrian vasyal- 
lings By the aid of these forcign amuliarics, the 
hute ronae 1 was compleicly successful. In a battle 
new Momemphis’—the moda Menouf—he sygnally 
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defeated the combined foiees of the vassal mondrchs, 
and, as the result of Ins victory, placed on lus head the 
double crown, and proclaimed himself ‘lowd of the 
two Lgypls, the tpoer a d the lowe country.’ 

Ii is suspected ! that Psammetchus or Psamatik, 


" LN — to give him lus native nume—was of Libyan. 
— 





Heul of Pav iut hal 


descent, connected with the family of which the areh- 
rebel against the Persians, Tnards, was als6 a momber.? 


The names Psamatik aid Neco, -» Ayq y » aren 
known in the Egyptian nomenclature up to this date, 





‘Lepsius Ueber deo SXIT 3 Inuds was the son of a Psama-~ 
dgyptvche Koniysd snastre, p 201 lie (ITnod yu 7, ad tin) 
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andehave no Dgyptian etymology. Moreover, the 
Western Delta was, as we have ah eady seen,! pecuharly 
open to Libyan invasion, and §ars, the chief city of 
this region, would naturally contam in its populatioy 
a large Tibyan infusion, It is nob to be supposed, 
however, that the Psammetichi were recent immiiants 
—they had no doubt been long settled in the region, 
and had gradually raised themselves to a Ingh position 
amo ig the nobles of Sus, But the physical type of the 
family was maukedly non-Egypuan — Psammetichus 
had a more open eye than the ordimary Egyptian one, 
a nose the reverse of the Eeyptian form, which 1s 
aquilne and depressed, hps of moderate thickness, and 
a large but retreating chin ITis skuli seems to have 
been of the shape called ‘dolichscephalous, with a 
very small development behind the eas? Te bore 
lus foreign o1gin in his very aspect, and therefore 
hastened to cover tlus defect, and Iegitamate hunself in 
the cycs of lus subjects, by manyig an Lgypuan 
princess, Shepenput,? the daughter of a ¢ king Piankln, 
who traced his descent to the unfortunate Bekem aut 
or Bocchoris,t the carlest Sutis monarch m_ the 
dynastic lists, 

ITiving thus suengthened his mght to the throne, 
the prudent rule: proceeded to secwe himself the still 
more important support of might, by permanently 
eugagiug the services of those metcenery troops to 

s 
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whose strong arms he felt thet his sucecss was owing , 
and, havmg induced than o enlist regularly ude dis 
binner, he scltled them witiaa moder ite d stmce of 
his capital in two gic € for fed Cunps on cr her side 
of the Pelistic b arch of the Nle blow Bubastis | 
This proceediig appears lo have g ven ollenee to the 
Egyptian wart class, wh dt wos daicfly concent ted 
in three loethtes, Dapl ua or’ hocies, near Polusin a, 
Marea on the Lacus Marci 5, and Hlephait eff 
was cit] er forgotten that me comics had beet f ccly 
employed by the Rumcsdes and the dShesho aks, or 
there was somethmg in the cxtent end haacter of he 
new arrangement which mide wt peadiuly unpala- 
table A large sucession of the ‘warricrs’ took plece # 
soon after the settlemen. of the Gt “ais and Toatans in 
the new ‘camps,’ and hoi gh Psu unetichus purst ed 
the deserters into Nubia nd sougl to arrest. their 
march, he failed to persuade tham ! Above two lun 
ched thovaand of the solwur das, if we may Dohove 
Herodotus® and Diodorus? hw ig quitted yp, 
made ther way up the Nic to Ht nopia, wd wore 
settled by the regmag mona ch Tigh tp the covase of 
the river, apparcatly upon tie White Nik? abort lab 
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0°. + Tere they were known as the Asmach or Auto- 
moli, wider which Ja ter name they are often mentioned 
by the geographers ! 

The introduction into Rgypt of alage body of 
Asiatic Greeks, warlike and yet civilised and refined, 
and the close relationship in which hey henceforth 
siood to the king, of whose throne they must have 
becn the chiel physical support, weie events of con 
siderable importance in thew effect upon Eeypuan art, 
manners, and habits of tho.ght The spirit of inqury 
was suddenly awakened in the inert Beyptian mind, 
which had hitherto been content to work in a tra 
ditional groove, and had eschewed all needless specu- 
lations Psammetichus himself had his curtosity aroused, 
and began experiments and investigations A strong 
spring, which welled forth from the rock in the neigh- 
bourhood of Elephantind, and was called by some— 
absurdly cnough the true source of the Nile, was 
ronuted to be unfathomable. P3sammetichus brought a 
meastning line, with a heavy weight attached to it, 
and had the fountain sounded, but failed to rcach the 
bottom.2 A question having been raised, probably by 
some of the newcomers, a3 to the relative antiquity of 
different races of mankind, Psammetichus had two chil 
dren isolated from their species, brought up by a dumb 
‘hordsman,® and suckled by a goat, m order to see what 
language they would speak, since he presumed that, if 
they never Heard a word uttered, they would revert to 
the primitive type of speech. The result of his experi- 
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ment was thought io prove the Phiygians to berthe 
most ancient nation; and Ur Lgyp tans, we are fold,! 
thenceforth acqmesced im thal conc usion as an costa 
Jlished onc 

A. second consequence of the Greck influx was th 
establishment of a class of 41 tcrpreters,’ who acted a 
intermediaries between the Giceks and the natiy 
Teypuans in besiness trans tctio is, emg equally eon 
versant with the Im guiges of bolt wons? Phe 
Arecks, with that self conceit wh clichi aetarsed tien 
above all the other peoples of antiquity, dec ned tc 
speak o1 understand any Lingt ie but thar own, inc 
thi depended on the inter e ers—persons nit humble 
positton—tor all their knowledge of the history, anti 
quuitics, and ichgious opiuons of the Neyptims Elance 
probably the frequent mist kes which dsligtie thei 
accounts of these matics, and debact so lucy fron 
thar value. ' 

Te would scoin® the, another couseqacnce was the 
opening of free comm nication and comme cal iter 
course between Dgypt and Asiatic Greece, sch as had 
ceilamnly not existed previously, ‘Tho Tay ia is hac 
Inthato becn jealous of foreigners, aid scirecly 
allowed them to land upon Licir coast! Now Creek 
trade and even Grew s settler ents were cr Couraged 
The Milesians establsy id a tort fies porlor the Bolbi 
dine mouth of the Nile, and shortly af erwards fou ted 
Naneratis on the western or Gaio ne brfacdh® Pha 


1 Jlorod, i 2 (ioc futons wd muehinta a 
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city*became an important e2trepdt of Greck commerce, 
and the monopoly of the luciative tvallic thus esta- 
bhshed was not long confined to a singlestate — Chios, 
Phoewa, Rhodes, Tahcarnassus, Mytilénd, Egina, Samo3 
claimed a share in the Egyptian trade,! and Naucrahs 
shortly received immigrants mm considerable numbers 
from these and other Grack cities The wines of 
Greece were highly appreciated by Egyptian cpicures ;* 
and Greek pottery and glyptic art attracted a certain 
amount of favour, Gheck courtesans, moreover, esta~ 
bhished themsclves at Naucratis, and accumulated im- 
mense fortunes? Thus the mfluence exercised upon 
Egypt by the Greck settlement was one not altogether 
for good; but on the whole it is probable that the 
bencfits which resulted from it outweighed the dis 
advantages. 

The loss of military strength consequent upon the 
desertion of the ‘warriors’ cid uot deter Psammetichus 
fiom attemptrg, hke other founders of dynasties, to 
obtain for himself the prestage which i derived from 
formig1 conquests. The Assynan power dechned 
aapidly in the decade of years which followed the loss 
of Reypt,t Westen Asia became disorganised, and a 
tempting opportunity was thus offered for Egypt to 
claim onee more dominion over Syria. Psammmetichus, 
if there is any ground at all for the statement of Tero 
dotus that he besieged Avotns (Ashdod) for twenty 
yine years, must have commenced his aggressions m 
this quai ler very soon after he became king of all Lgypt ® 


1 JToiod 1 178 3 Tleod h 186. ” 
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Ashdod was the key of Syi1t upon the south, and "was 
acily of great strength, as indeed the name implies. 
Psammetichus can scarcely have blockaded 1 con 
tmuously for the time ment’oned,? but he may have 
attacked it (rcquently, or ndeed anmially during that 
space, and Ins efforts may only have been crowned with 
success in the twenty-ninth year from the date of his 
first assault. The Jewish history of the time shows 
that he did not carry his arms inland, or make any 
atlempt to interfere with Manwesch, Amon, or Josiah ; 
but it would scem that fiom Ashdod he proceeded 
noithwards along the Syrian coast, and reduced Pheo- 
nicia to a species of vassalage, es wblishing the Neyptian 
power over the coast line as fur north as Aradus, where 
he built a temple to the Bzyp ian goddess, Sechet or 
Bast, and left a statuette inseibed with his name 4 

It was probably afier Ashdod had fallen, and when 
Psammetichus regarded his power as firmly fixed in 
Plilistie aud Phounci ly tla t au sudden da BLE mann seal 
itself which no wisdom could have foreseen and no 
no 610 (Wiedemann, Gesehichte | Mistor sof Rome, vol up AGR 
Aegypier sp 121) Bingsch (Zhast of | Tl) but tro fa logon and nae 
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slatesmanship have averted. Breaking through the 
great baruer of the Caucasian range, a horde of fierce 
barbains—Ugrian or Tatar spread themselves 
(about B.c, 630 620) over A menia and Mesopotamia}! 
defeated the armies sent against them by the civilised 
nations of those parts,? became complete masters of the 
open country, and, having desolated and exhausted one 
reson after andcher, finuly descended upon Syria, and 
thieatened to mvade Egypt. Baflled by the high walls 
which for the most part defended the towns, it was 
their ordinary practice to pass them by, and to ravage 
only the unwalled villages and the cultivated plains ; ? 
but occasionally a weak town, reputed rich, tempted 
their attack, and succumbed to 1. Pressing towads 
Lgypt along the coast route, they must have come 
upon Ashdod; but Ashdod was too strong for them to 
meddle with, ‘They passed on and reached Ascalon, 
an ancient city,’ famous for its temple of Derceto, the 
Phnhstine Ashtoreth This place tell into their hands, 
and proved so seductive that m a short time the 
invading host was reduced by its excesses to such a 
condiuon as made it little better than an amy of 
women.® Dsammetichus, under these circumstances, 
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may hase a gonaal bag on the 
at igglo be teen good and cv1l (seo 
Spal u's Comme tary, vol v1. p 
167), but its more stuking foatmes 
mop rbably dorved fom the Seyil 1 
1ivasion with which the prophet was 
contemporary Cog 18 made to say 
‘Twill yo up Lo the land of unwatied 
ardluges, Twill go to them that me 
at resi, and that dwoll safoly, alt 
of than dwdling without walls and 


having neither bars noi gates, to 
tike a spoil and to take a proy, to 
tun thine hand upon the desolate 
places thet arc now inhabited, and 
upon tho people ikat ao gathuod 
out of tho nations which have 
‘otien cattle and goods, that dwell 
11 tho mudst of tho land’ (voises 
11, 12) 

1 Judg. 1 18, x1y. 10, Xanth 
Lyd Ji 26, Iferod 1, 106 

5 Gompme Justin, i 8, § 14, 
with Hoeiod, lac, and, fo 1 0 
nate of the malady Which eae, 
on the Seythians at Asealon, see 
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’ 
found no difficulty in persuadme, the chiefs, on veceipt 
of a modcrate bribe, to give 1 p their project of invading 
Tgypt, and even evacuate the portion of southern 
Syria which they had occupied. Whi her they retired 
ig uncertun,? bul there is reason to think that from 
ithe tme of ther stay at Asc don then power declined 

the Phihstine city proved then Crpur ind Westun 
Asia ina shor. fine wes abl. to id aself of ag 
oppiessors. 

Dwing the later yeus of h’s life, Psarimet chus 
would seam lo have devoted his allen.to1 to art and ar 
clutcelure. Herodotus tells us that he built the southern 
gileway, which gave entire completeness to the gicat 
temple of Phthah at Mamphis,? aid also ‘made a court 
for Apis, in which Aps was ke>, wha ever he made 
lis appemance in Tgypt?® ‘Th s latter was surron ided. 
by a colonnade, adorned with Osnid figuies cizhteen 
or twenty feeb heh, Psummetichus also mide a 
new gallery for the rxceptton of the Apis bulls after 
ther death, m the burial-plece of Saccatah,? piercing 
the solid rock with ached embiaswics, in each one of 
which at least one Apis was to be deposited. Ife lise 
wise adorned Memplus with a new temple to Sec het, 
where she was long honoured as the wile of Phthth 
and the Goddess of Lil. In Taches he restored t] ogo 
portions of the gical temple which had bccn injured 


« 

Thpp au De dere, Agua, of Loces, prowarvly tb TOL, 2t, § 1, and® 

yi 108 Jat) ywot dv aly abme a3. 
* It is suspected that thoy nolo mare Titi ayy vapp yet 

a sottloment at tlis dime in the ‘Mac a 163 Wa aye 

Jndan valloy oeeupyiag Be head a , | sontatin of tho cmt ao fie fan 


wich fion thom to [cats Inter name 
of Seythopohs (Syncvll Cho roy 
p 214 o) 

2 Tlood, nu. 163 ‘Thisa cawts 
» &d boon mad, and Ineo gato ys 
ult on thico sides of the 401 aple 


lisp teas to vol i of Sn (Wilkie 
so 8 Aneta t Lyyptrana, 
* Buch,dacnt Lyypt, pp 175 6 
5 Wiedemann, (csc! of to egy > 
tons, p (27, 
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. 
hy the Assvrians,! and at Medinet Abou he constructed 
wo ks which attracted the attention of later ages.” 
Sats, Mei des, Phile, and Heliopolis were likewise 
objects of Ins care, and their sites have yielded spea 
mens of the alts which he fostered and encouraged ® 
An mvention of his reagn,* which cannot, however, be 
ass gned to the uutialive of the monarch, was the later 
enihorid or duvti. wriirg, which superseded the 
hictalic, bemg simpler and easier to wrile rapidly, 
though somewhat moie spread out over the paper. 

Besides Ins wife, Sicpenput, the daughter of King 
Pianklu, Psammetichus is thought to have been marned 
to a lady called Hen, or Iont,' who was the mother 
of Ins eldest, if not his only,® son, Neku—the Necho of 
Scripture. By Shepenput he had a daughter, whom 
he called Netakert mimaut, or ‘Nitocris beloved of 
Mant; and this princess was taken to wile by her 
half brother, Neco? Thus the legitunacy supposed 
to ablach to the descendants of Bocchoris was tins 
feared to this prince, who reigned paitly m his own 
rght, putly in that of lis wife, 


PWisd min, ise 
2 Roselli, Monuments Storie, 
vol iv p 160. 

Th oh Ancacnt Ey ypt, p. 175, 
Widamatrn, se | Among — he 
wks of Psumnotichus ab [o- 
hopolis was the ‘eligant obelisk 
110 l prrute, wii now adoins 
thu yavze of the Monte C tono 
at Rone (Vulory, Zeaels im 
Jtaly yp BRL) © is monument was 
daansportad 1» Rome by Aug sti, 
tnd got up there og nally m tlo 
Ginzpus Martius, where 1 formed 
the ,, omon of a gi,antic su rdial 
(Win WN axxiu 4) 

Uneh, Ancent Fyypt, p 177 

5 Tapsus, Uebo dee NATIT 
dyyptisthe Kanagsdp ashe, p 304, 





and ‘Jafol IT at the ond of the woul 
© Wiedemann sponrls of anotha 
son, Tlous of whom thao 18 a 
atatuo 11tho nutsoum of the Louyie 
(Geschihte Aeuyptes sp 145) 

7 Lops, tac Di, Wiedomann 
suapects that Psimmetichus him 
sol{ took his daughter, Nitocis, as 
a seconday wis, m ode to 
stiengthon hia title to the thono 
(Geschichte Acuyptens, pp 143 4), 
but his giound {01 thus, that she 18 
culled ‘royal wife, as wellas ‘ioyal 
daugiter, on a tomb (Der hmdler, 
pt iu pl 270 b) wheio the only 
ing anentioned by namo 1s Psam- 
motichus, does not scom to mo suih- 
cient to establish such én impoba- 
Iihity 2 
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Neco, -~— Arg y who must have been tolerably 


advanced in years when he ascended the throne,! was 
nevertheless one of the most enterprising and energetic 
of Egyptian rulers, Inheriting his father’s designs 
against Syria and Phomeia, and convinced that the 
successful prosecution of such an enterprise as tho 
conquest of those countries required the employment 
of a powerft] ilect,? his first cflorts® were divecicd 
towards the construction of a navy capable of co itend, 
mg with any that tie Phoenician monarchs conld 
bring against lim = As Deypt was washed hy two seas, 
and he had ports on both, dockyards were established 
and slip building actively pursued simullancously in 
the two quartes, the work bemg pushed with such 
vigour that ina short time he possessed two fects of 
triremes,* one in the Mediterrancan and the other in 
the Red Sea. Lpyptian fleets had hitherto consisted 
of vessels having one renk ol rowers only; bat 
biremes, or vessels with two 1anks, had been bull 
by the Phoonicians °as carly as 3.0 700, and tiremes 
had been invented by the Greeks at about the same 
date,” Neco’s Greek and Cuinn mercenaries weie 


1 Psam notichua cannot av beon 
less {han seventy at his death, since 
ho musth yo beon fomicon on Mitcon 
at east won he wos asx cated by 
Is Sathor (suprt, p 463) Vi bebly 
ho was 19 mich 1s sovonty four or 
sovonty five Tia eddes? so. would 
most hkely havo boon fifty by taal 
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10 COL NG aLION 
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2 ‘Lho Phataohs of the eightoonth 
dynasty had constantly beon sup 
ported im then Syian mvyasions 
by flecis (Svo above, pp 283, 
210, &6) Cumbysos took eno to 
bo aceonpanied by one when 1o 
atiacked L3ypt. (lmod in 1 13) 
2t wag tho loss of his floch in the 
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© Ancient Mona chica, vol ii p 
17, lst ol 
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probably well acquamted with them, and would recom- 
mend them to their master as excelijng all other ves 
sels of war The vessels in which they, or rather then 
predeccssors, had reached Egypt lorty yeas ealicr, 
and which were laid up in diy docks near Bubastis,! 
muy have been of this class, and have served the ship 
wighits of Neco as patlerns. At any rate liwo fleets of 
triiemes were buily on the wo Lgyptiau seas, and 
thei active services were put in request, Terodotus 
tells us, on more than one occasion ? 

Closely connected with these naval projects and 
aspirations was, beyond all doubt, another enterprise 
im which the active minded monarch engaged at the 
same period, The great langs of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty had, as we have seen,* established water com 
minicalion between the two Egyptian seas by means 
of a canal carried across from the Nile near Bubastis 
to the Bitter Lakes, and thence to the head of the 
Gulf of Suez But this work had been intended for 
commercial, nob military, purposes, and had been con 
structed on a moderate scale, the width of the cutting 
betig probably not much greater than that of the 
canals of our own countiy. Nevo’s deagn was of a far 
gtander character. IIe wished to constiuct & ship 
cual, along which lis ten emes might pass, and designed 
it on a scale which would lave allowed of two vessels 
of this classbeing vowed alo: g it abreast,’ and there- 
love of them meeting and crossing cach othe: without 
shippr g then oars Ifad the work been sueccssfully 
completed, it would have been feasible to wuite the 





1 Jlmod ai 154. Deon of 116 same opimion 
4 Vou 150 4 Supia, pp 27 and 16, 
*So Wiolomum, Geschiehte 5 Ilmod. u 168 

* Acyyptens, p. U7 I have long 
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. 
tivo fleets on any occasion when ib seemed desirable, 
and to employ the entire naval force of the kmgdom, 
either m the Mediterrancan o1 the Red Sea, against 
Phomem or Arabia Unlortinately the enterpr'se 
failed According to Terodotss,! it was stopped by an 
oracle which warned Neco that he was doing the work 
of the foreigner Jit, if any ach prophetic au- 
nouncement w.s really made—wlich is, vo say the 
least, doubt *—the puestly warning was pobably 
uself based upon another quite separate fact—namely, 
the loss of life wh ch oecuned whe i the king attempted 
to put lis plan 11t0 execution. Tn a climate hke that of 
Egypt, and still more of the deserts which border it, 
had labour under the scorching sun is itself dan- 
gerot s; the concentration of many labourcrs on one spot 
mereases the perl; insuffiacnt provison of suppl'es 
and shelter multiphes it. So small a work ag the Alex- 
andan canal cost Mehcmet Al the hves of [0,000 
men 3° how many were sacrificed in the consti ction 
of the great cutting cf M. de Lesseps will probably 
never be known Neco is said to have lost, before he 
desisted, 120,000 of his Jaboiners.4 ‘Lhe number may 
be an exaggeration, but it ridieates a freb  Tixcava- 
tors having been unwiscly concer trated, or too mich 
labour required of thom, or an insufficic provision 
having been made of the neecsswy supplies, a fowrful 
mortality was the consecunce. ‘TM ousandy per'shed. 
in the couse of afew months; and cither compassion” 
for his sulyects’ woes, or fur of hei resentincn', 


1 Weod ii 158, suceessft] issue by Dniius 

? It ranot hkely that theiduvem- 3 Walaason ai 1c author's 2 
bodied in the supposod oracle radotus, sol ai p 207, nolo *, 2nd 
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, 
iiduced the monarch reluctantly to forego his purpose, 
and lewve his great work maccomplished. 

But the idea of unitng Ins tavo navies still haunted 
him, TLit could not be effected in one way, nught t 
not mm another? Ths Greek fuends would tell lum 
that the Ocean surrounded the whole of the earth,! and 
he might conclude fiom ths that Africa was a penm 
sul Hf $0, might 1b not be carcumuavigated 2 To 
oblain an aaswet to this question, Neco despatched 
{rom a port on the Red Sea a body of Phoenician 
maimers, who, starting with abundant supphes, suled 
southward unul they reached the extremity of the 
Aftican continent, 1ounded the Cape of Storms, and 
retuined, by way of the Atlantic, the Straits of Gibial 
tar, aud the Mediterranean, to the country from which 
they had taken thei departure’ Tho attempt was a 
success, but the success mvolved a disappointment. 
So much tune was taken up by the voyage that the 
junction between the two seas, thus proved to exist, 
was of no practical service. Neco had to content 
hunsel! with the glory of a geographical discovery, 
aud to relinquish wholly lus project of uniting Ins two 
{lecty into one. 

Tfw1ig occupied in thesc enterpuses the first two 
or three years of his rein? Neco, in B.c 608, pro- 
cocted to Commence active nulitary operations,* in- 
vading Syriq with a luge amy by land,’ while no 
, pes 


1d ay 6 

SS Weratros Gy 1) he 
fae of tio cacumimvigation has 
be 1 nue lispnted, but it 13 ae 
cyt) by Grote (7 astary of Greece, 
va hop 4))), Junker (Fo sehungen 
aun da Ges dudte acs Alter th ones, 
N» 38), Wudonanr (Geschichte 
slequpiens, p 14), Breh (aneen? 

* Lyypt p 178), auto hos, 


8 Necos accession is placed by 
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doubt Jus flect co-operated by advancing along the 


shore 


Already posessed of Asealon and Ashdod, he 


found no difficulty m penctrati ie by the cual route ! 


a far north as the city of 


the great plam of Dsdraclon, 


Meg cdo on the border of 
Phere, however, he was 


confronted by a hosuale force, which blocked Ins way. 
Josiah, k1ag of Judah, an energeue monarch, who had 
taken advantage ol the fell of Nineveh, and the gencral 
unscttlement of Western Asia Consceqticat thereupon, to 
reunite under his sway the gretter part of the old 
kimgdom of David,? determined on opposing the further 


progress of the Lgyplian army? either from a sense of 


duty, because he regarded Inmsell ay a Babylonian 
feudatory, or fiom a suspicion thu, if the gyptians 
became lords of Syria, they would nob allow him to 


In 


retain his sovereigity. 


yain Neco tried to dis wm 


his opposition, and undue him to rete, by an assurance 
that he had no hostile intentions agamsl Judwa,? but 
was on his wy .o Carehe nish, the geet stor ghold 
upon the Euphrates, whae he hoped to meet and 
engage the forees of Nabopolassu, sing of Babylon, 


Josiah was obdurate, 


Lven Neco’s ass sance tha God 


was with Inm, and had commanded the expcdition,® 


Neco sent tho umow in wich hy 
jJought at Mea ddo o Je ku g up 
age thitk-oilarig im tho Gicerty 
domplo of Apoll 1 Binieu le, 
neat Miletus tho thet ofteany 
which vy Vgyp iim moimch had 
madeto 1Gice cs une (Seo Hered 
lee, and compara Stiab, avin p 
G34 
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fait] to alter his resolution, A battle was thus forced 
on the Tgyptiay monareh who would gladly have 
avo1 led one; and the hosts of Egypt and Judaca met, for 
the first time since the days of Asa, in the neighbous 


hood of Megiddo, the scene of so many conflicts, As 
might hve been expected, the Jewish king, not being 


muaculously helped, as Asa was against Zorah,! very 
soon succumbed; his army was completely defeated, 
and he himself mortally wou ided by an arrow, Tlastily 
quitting the battle field, he made his way to Jerusalem, 
where he shortly afterwards died of the hurt re 
ecived at Megiddo? The Egyptian monarch, having 
brushed away the obstacl m his path, pursued his 
march through Galilee and Coele Syria to the Euphrates, 
Whether he fought any more battles or no is uncertam ; 
but ib appears that his expedition was entirely success 
ful, and that the whole country submitted to him ® as 
far as Carchemsh (Jerabolus) Three months sufficed 
for the conques ,* and al he expiration of that tine 
the victor‘ous monatch returned to Dgypt, taking 
Judea on his way, and making new arrangements for 
its political status and government. As a king had 
been set up in the place of Josiah without his authority, 
he depos him, loaded lun with chains, and cariied 
him {o Teypt as a prusonar® Ile did not, however, 
abolish the Jewish state On the contrary, he selected 
from the family of Josiah tle prince who had the best 
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title to the throne,! and established him at Jertsalom 
as subject or tribuliry monarch Te then fixed the 
tmbute? which Jidar shold pry atv aunded talents 
of silver (40,6252) end a tient of gol ( ,0004), 
which may be considered a very moder ite 1equacment, 
and ieturned to his own country 

The sub'ectior o* Syria to Egypt cor fined for 
three years! But ir BG 605 Nibopolissar, king of 
Babylon, havia, periaps essouated Ins eldest son, 
Nebuchadnesz uw sent him at the head of a luge army 
to wi his spms n a& campuzn et sb Kug Neco, 
That monaich, aware of what wes 1itonded, marehed 
in person to the defence of his newly acquirer territory, 
and took up a position resting uo0n Carchamish,§ 
whae he awaitcd the onset of the cnemy. The 
Egyptian fore com mised, ¢4 usua, a lage body of 
chariots, consisting besides of horscmen and footmen, 
Tt was an immense host, and is desaibed under the 
metaphor of a food, whose waters toss lo aid fro, and 
cover the face of the earth® Scemmyly he Greeks 
and Carians did not on this occasion form any part of 
the expedition, Afiiean auxiluin@ aone being om 
ployed—Ethiopians, Nubians, aut Mumindo? Je 
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wasenot long before Nebuchadnezzar made his ap- 
pearance, and joined battle with his adveisary. We 
have no particulars of the engagement, but its result 1s 
abundantly apparent. Neco suffered a complete and 
shameful defeat, Ths ‘valiant men were swept away ,’! 
they ‘fled apace,’? and ‘stumbled one over another ’8 
The prestige of Leypt, which latcly stood so lugh, was 
utterly lost, The ery went forth, ‘Pharaoh, king of 
Lgypt, 18 but a noise,’ an empty sound, and nothing 
more ; ‘he has passed the appointed time,’ outlived 
his energies, and is no longa formidable* The 
victorious Babylonians carried all before them, swept 
down the Cole Syrian valley, overran Galilee and 
Samaria, and appeared shortly before Jernsaleus. 
Jehoikim resisted them, and the city stood a siege, 
but was quickly taken and plundered by the irresistible 
invadeis® Nebuchadnezzar then continued his march 
southwards, with the intention of attacking Deypt, and 
wanld probably have made linself master of ile 
countiy, had he not been suddenly called away to 
Babylon by intelligence of the decease of his father. 
Leaving Ins prisoners and the bulk of his troops to 
make the long maich by the ordinary circuitous route, 
he himself with a few hght armed crossed the desert 
and hurried to the capital ° 

Neco thus obtained a respite, and was able m some 
measure to repair his losses and redeem his position, 
Jcforo Nebuehadnezzar found hunself at Ieieure to 
1etuin into Syia, and see to the consolidation of lis 
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power in that disiaab and not very submissive region, 
The Tgyptian monarch saw clearly thal it was of te 
utmost importance to ise up opponents to the Baby- 
lonians in the Syrian tenitory, and prevent them fiom 
obtaining quiet possession of a tract which would bing 


them to the very doors of Ngypt. 


TIe therefore in- 


trigued with Judwa,! and p obtbly also with Phoont ia, 
inciting the newly subjected kines to rebel and thow 


off the Babylonian yoke. 
sucecssful. 


Tn two instinees he was 


Jehou kim, after three years of sebissive 


endurance, in BC, 602, declared the independence of 
Ins comnliy;? and tie king of Tro, a few years later,® 


followed the exam ole of his Jewish brother 


Nebu- 


chadnezzar had to begin the conquest of Syria afresh, 
and, recognising the umpor ance of the ertsis, mide 
preparations accordmegly. Collecting an army of above 
300,006 men, partly composed of his own subjects, 
partly of Median alhes,! he, in the year po, 598, 
marched for the second time westwaid, crossed the 


Tuphrates, and Jed Jus troops into Palestine, 


Dividing 


]is army into two portions, he formed the sieges of 
Tyre and of Jerisalem simultaneously ®  Jdcrusilemn, 
was goon reduerd, lub Tyre resisted with the utmost 


stubbornness 


Tor thirteen ye s% he fin ther progress 


of the Babylonian arms was arrestadl by a single city 
of no great size, bul strong in her wealth and her 


situation. 
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ul ‘further attack ; and Neco must have felt that his 
muigues had had a success which he had scarcely 
dared to antacrpate, 

From 8.¢. 605 the year of the battle of Carchemsh 
—toBc 596, when he died, Neco undertook no military 
expethtions, but nursed Ins strength, and remamed 
persistently on the defensive It was probably durmg 
Uns interval that he oceupred Inmself with the build- 
ngs which are mentioned m some of his insemptions. 
Though not a monarch who grcatly mterested himself 
in architecture or art, Neco still regarded it as incum 
bent upon him to leave some memorials of his reign 
Te made additions to the temples of Phthah and Neith 
at Memphis,! embellished Sais,? and set up tablets mn 
the quarries of Toora an1 in the valley of Hammamat.? 
A statue, which represents him on his knees making 
an offering, adorns a puvate collection m Parts. 
Several vases and scarab bear his name ,® but, on 
the whole, he must be placed among the kings whose 
remains are scanty and insignificant. He is thought 
to have been buried at Sats,° whence, early in the last 
century, was brought a scarabeus, taken from a 
mummy, which bore his name and had probably been 
placed by the embalmers upon the region of his heart.” 

According to Lepsius,® Neco had two wives, Nit- 
akert mimaut, his half sister, and Takhant or Takhot. 
Tt was the latter who hore him the son by whom he 
was succeeded,® and whom he named after lis own 
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father, Psamatik. This price, called by Merodetus 
Psrinmis,! and known to mode'n histor ans as Psam 
metichus TT., was distingu shed fiom his grandiather 
by the throne name? of Neler ap ra, o j iethe throne 


name of Psammelchus I. having becu Ua ap ra, o i t. 
Ibs shot 1egn of 8x years, or rather of five ‘yous 
and a Jalf? was rob very eventlul As Tyre still 
bailled all the efloits of Nebuchadnezzir,! there wis 
fo the fme no danger of the Babylon ans troubl ng 
Lgypt; and Psamauk seems to have felt Inmself’ so 
secure upon this side that he ventured to employ the 
mam strength of the 2zmpue in the di ectly opposite 
quarter. IIcrodotrs tells us that he made an cxpedition 
into Diluopia;! and lus own monumen sgive numelous 
indications of his presence and d vecuing energy upon 
the Ttluopian border, Two insciiptions on the rocks 
at Le shanting, one in the island of Bigeh or Beghe, two 
at Phila, and one in the island of Konosso,oimply a stay 
of some considerable Iength at the extreme sor th of 
his own proper teruitory. If we refer to his reign the 
celeliated archaic Greek inscription of Abu Sunbel,? 
we may consider that we have actual evicence of his 
Dthopic expedition having penetrated deep into Nubia, 
under the joint command of a Grees and an Keyptian 
gene, in the latter of whom we may perhaps recor- 
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nisé the later Egyptian monarch, Amasis! Whether 
a contingent of Jews also lent their aid to the Egyptian 
monwch, as stated by Aristeas,? is perhaps more 
doubtful, yet 13 certaunly not beyond the range of 
possibility. Igypt and Judwa weie at this time closely 
drawn togethet by common fcar of Babylon; and 
though Zedekiah, the king of Jndwa contemporary 
with Psamatk ID, was a Babyloman feudatory, yet 12 
Ins heart he was thoroughly disaffected, intended to 
revolt, and looked to Egypt to support him. The 
inendly act of sending some of ns own subjects to ad 
Psamatik would strengthen bis clam for a return in 
kind when the fittimg hour came, and may thus be 
accepted, though the authority upon which it résts is 
weak, 

Psamatik would seem not to have brought the 
Ethiopian war toan end, An inscription upon a statue 
now in the Louvre tells us that an Egyptian general, 
named Ilor or Horus, was engaged in a struggle with 
the ‘miserable Kush? in the first year of Amies, and 
completely vanquished them, thus terminating the war 
which had been commenced by that king’s predecesso1 ® 

Though little distinguished as a warrior or as & 
statesman, as a patron of at Psimatik IL followed 
worthily in the footsteps of his giandfather, Ie 
adorned with bas reliefs the temples of Abydos and 
Vhilw,t made additions to the great fane of Ammon 

‘at Thebes,® “erected an obelisk (or obelisks) ® to’ Ra- 
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Tlarmachis and Tum, probably at eliopolis, dnd 
adomed Sais with a statue of himself and another of 
the goddess Neith.! Statuuy scciny to have received 
great attention dmmg his reywn Besides the two 
figures aheady mentioned, the museums of Tm ope 
and Africa contam at least five others, mostly, however, 
incomplete, which belorg to tus petiod,? One of 
these, m the collection of the Vatican, is smd to be re 
markable for its beauty. ® 

The wife of Tsamati TE was wu Nites, distin 
gushed as Seret pi-Mentu,* the daughter of Neco and 
Nitocrs-Mimaut. She bore him two children, a son, to 
whom was given as a nanie the throne name of Ins 
preat-grandfather, Uaap va, and a daughter, called 
Ankhnes nelerapra.® The son succeeded, and was 
kiown among the early Gaucks as Aprics,® among the 
Jater a3 Uaphris? Tle was a vigorous and enterpusing 
prince, not afraid of measunng jus strength against 
that of Babylon, and having it for lis cypecial aim to 
re establish Mgyptian influence over the Asiatic regions 
formerly held by the great kings of the eightecuth, 
nineicenth, and twenticth dynasties, ud ver ently ove 
picd for three yeas by Nc-o  Tlavin g rapidly brought 
the Mthiopian war couunenced by his tutl er, Psanutik, 
to a successful conch sion ® (BC HO1-0), he lent a ready 
car, m BC 588, to the wnbassadors of Zedckiah, king 
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of Jura, who proposed a close alliance between the 
two countries, and engaged that Zedekiah should 
thiow off the Babyloman yoke and openly rebel, if 
Apvrics (Hophra) would agree to support the movemeitt 
by a considerable army. A treaty was at once con 
cluded on these terms; Judwa revolted, and towards 
the close of the year Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to 
Jerusalem, building forts around it,’ and blockading 1t 
so strictly that no one could either qmt the city or 
enie it Apries, under these circumstances, redeemed 
his pledge, levied an army, and, quittme Egypt, 
marched to the relicf of the beleaguered city, and 
actually raised the siege? The Eabylonian monarch 
did not wait to be placed between two fires, but broke 
up from before Jerusalem, and proceeded southward to 
mect the more important enemy. ILophra, advancing 
along the coast route, had, it would seem, taken Gaza,! 
and perhaps Ascalon,®> when he received mtelligence of 
the approach of the Babylomans. It is generally sup 

posed that he at ones withdrew into Tpypt, 30 avoiding 
a baitle ; © but so sudden a change of mind seems im 

probable, and Josephus distinctly asserts that an en 

gagement was fought m which Nebuchadnezzar was 
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victorious! Apnies, worsted in the fiht, had to ratite, 
ind made no further clot ‘The blockide of Jeruga- 
lem was 1e-cstabhsl ed, damine set in, the Moly City 
fell in po 586, and fhe ast roamant of the Jewish 
people was ld wy into ip vty? 'fyre surrendered. 
m the next ye," ad the sch mes of Aprics, for the 
moment, came to nought dabylon tauimphed, the 
greal kiig returned 11 BC, 585 to Bubylon, with mora 
than one conquered moaueh v1 lus ten, victorious 
over Leypl, Promaa, and Judai, master of Asie tom 
the range of Zi gros,on the one hand to the ‘river of 
Egypt’ on the other 

But success is apt to beget sccurily, and pertods of 
exoron are, in the Las, especially, apt to be followed 
by periods of repose ad indolence — Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he returned home fiom (he captures of Tyre and 
Jerusalem, mest have reached an age ab which the 
physical powers bez to decay, and when rest be- 
comes an object of desing to riest men? Phe sda ee of 
the Brbyloman hs ort © and of the Bibvlow monn 
ments with respect to muhtiry expeditio is at this pe * oc 
of is rey gives rise bo the seypicion that, ) ive, ay 
he thought, donc enough for glory, he now proccedcd 
to console Timself for the hudships of wart re by 
giving hunsell up to the seductive cnjoyments ol at 
Onental cout Tn any cas’, Aprics seems to have 
been emboldened to resume his projects ofaigetandie- 
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ment, and to have attacked Syria with a combined 
fleet and amy! We are told by Haodotus that he 
fought a battle with the king of Tyre at sea, and seut 
anexpedtOn agamst Sidon by land? Diodorus adels 
that he ook Sidon, and defeated the combined fleet of 
Phooutcia and Cyprus ma great engagement? ‘Lhese 
grand successes vo elated him that he is said io lave 
defied the gods to cast him down,! just as at an earher 
date he had called the Nile his own creatton—‘ the 
sticum wluch he had made for himself’? 

It was, however, in the counsels of Providence, 
that he should suffer a severe reverse of fortune and 
push miserably © What degree of credence, indeed, 
we ought to attach to the story told by Herodotus of 
the circumstances under which he was deposed and 
put to death, 1s doubtful. Herodc tus was mformed by 
the Ecyptians that the revolution which brought his 
ieign to an cud arose out of an unsuccessful expe 
dion agatst Cyrénd, in which he was thought to 
have ritentonilly siciifced the hves of some thou 
sands of Ins soldiers ;7 but Josephus beheved that he 
was pub to death by Nebuchadnezzar® Tnsemptions 
hive recently been discovered which show that Nebu- 
chadnozzar did really mvade Egypt in his thuty seventh 
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yea (Be 568), a date which falls wi hin the lifetime 
of Aprics,! and comcides so noaly with the accession 
of Amasisas to render it h’ghly probable that the two 
erents were connected ‘The Bibyloiim monareh, 16 
appears, overran the whole of Egypt as far as Sydnd, 
and only there encountered the Egyptian troops,? who 
were under the command of the general Tlor, the 
hero of Apries’s Eth opian campa gn.? Tus commander 
claims the merit of having inflicted 1 cheek on the 
Babylonian arms, and caused Nobt chadnezzar to re 
tne; but he does not dspute the fact that all Teypt 
lay at lus mercy, and that he had it in his power to 
remodel the government ay he ple sed. To depose 
one monarch and set tp another was the usual practice 
of the Babylomans to exceute a yi nee who had 
offended against thew code of mterniuonal law was a 
proceeding not unknown to them;4 i cannot but be 
sispected, more now than ever, that Ue true course of 
events was concealed from Herocotus by the self love 
of the Tgyptians, and that, whatever discontant may 
have arisen from the failure of the Cyren ic expedition, 
Aor es was really deposed and executed, and Amas $ 
made king in hs stead, by Nebuchad tezz a 

Mhe victim of a monarch ’s offend od dint by, or, al 
we ive to beheve Herodotus, of a mob’s hated, was 
net deprived of the funeral honours to which jis bir h 
entitled hin. Lis body was embalmed, and buried in 
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thé royal burial place, inside the temple of Sais, very 
near the sanctuary! The passions which had pursued 
tho living man calmed themselves in the presence of 
death, andthe last monarch of the line of Psammeti 
chus T was allowed to find a resting place in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. 

Aprics was wholly undistinguished as a builder, 
and cannot be said to have been even a liberal patron 
of at We have no evidence of his having employed 
more than a single sculptor on a single occasion in the 
highest kind of glyptic art, namely siatuary? His 
sleles are, however, common, and are sometimes adorned 
with bas reliefs; ® but these have litle ment. Nor 
can more praise be given to the wall fragments belong- 
ing to his reign which have been found at Nahanyeh * 
and clsewhere. Tis most noted work is that small 
obelisk which now stands in the Piazza Minerva at 
Rome, placed by the fantastic Bell’'m on the back of 
wi elephant? It is onc of a pew,$ which the Romans 
brought from Egypt to adorn the temple of Isis and 
Serapis, when they adopted the worshtp of those Egyp- 
tran cleities, Originally dedicated to Neith,’ and 
erected probably at Sais, it became the symbol of a 
very different and far lower worship m a remote and 
ahen capital, 

i Apnies, however, cared httle for artistic me- 
morials, he did not neglect to leave behind him nume- 
rous records of Ins reign m the way of insemptions At 
lenst six insombed stele belonging {o Ins time are still 
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extant;! and he has left rock inscuptions at The 
Biban-el Moluk,? at Silsils,? at the island of Bigeh,* at 
Phile,? and ab the awland of Konosso. [fs most im 
portant me no ial ig one fond on the site of the tample 
of Phthah at Memphis, which has becn teanslated by 
Dr Wicdomiin? tse urcs the ghts ud privilkes 
of the god Phthah, and of the pucsts attached to hus 
worship ab Memp 1's, wevery shingent teums, requirns 
all offiuials to protect the priests £1 (he possesston of the 
remple-L mus, to nmpress for tho public survive none of 
thei slaves or peasants, and even to mamta in good 
acpar the eanals by which the temple lands were ater 
sected This evident bial dndcr A nies Ute aricst «lass 
retamced its asccndarcy aud thit ever a monauch, who 
thought 10 god could cast im down, rcgded ib ats 
prudent to cot pnestly favour 

This agreed on all iands that A dimes, iif. or 
Amasty, who succeeded Apries, was cilircly neon 
nected by blood with the P’sumatik family Accord 
to Tlerodot s)he ws ait veofhionoh, 8 61 tewn 
m the netgibourhood of Sais® aad was nol even a 
member of a dstingiisied hoese, but am no who 
sprang from the middie class This is rot Cisproved 
by Tus possession of Ing imate y uk, evar be was 
an oftica under Psunus;® atic im the Tayptia rmuili- 
tary service advinccricnt was obtuned solcly by merib. 
Various tales were told, uot greatly to Lis gredit, of the 
conduct piasucd by Ar iasisnelis younjee days! when” 
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he ‘was ‘sowing his wild oats ;? but at is questionable 
whether much credit should be attached to them. 
Even the ancedotes of his behaviour as king? are of 
the legendaty type, parallel to those which the carky 
Persians loved to tell of Cyrus, and the later ones of 
Axtaxerxes, son of Babel, the historical value of which 
1s about equal to that of the tale, with which each 
TInglsh child 1s made fambar im the nursery, of 
Kmg Alfred havmg his eas boxed by the neatherd’s 
wile, Wo may perhaps conclude, from the general 
tone of the tales, that among the charactcristics of the 
monarch was a rough and not over delicate humour, 
which pleased the common people but shocked the 
more refined among Ins subjects. He compensated, 
however, for this unsecmly tiait by numerous good 
qualities, Ue was active aud energetic, exemplary im 
his devotion to business, distinguished as a builder, as 
f conquerzur, as a legislator, aud above all as an admi- 
nistiator I he began Ins 1eign under discreditable ew- 
cumstances, holding hig crown as a Babyloman feuda 
fory, and bound probably to the pryment of a tribute, 
he ulumately suceceded in raining Egypt to a high 
puch of prosperity and a lofty position among the 
nations. The dechne and (all of Babylon,’ complete 
mw B.C 588, gave Egypt wholly mto ius hands, and 
enabled him to pursue a pohey of lis own clevising, 
which, whafover its eflect on the national spwit and on 
the vitunate fate of his country, had at any rate the 
imnetiate result of enormously developng Egypt's 
resources and mereasing her wealth and population 
Leiouotus dechacs that Lyypt bud in his day 20,000 
mhabited cities 8 and thouzh this statcment may be 
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pronounced impossible, yet it 15 strongly significant of 
the extremely floursling condition of the country 
under the rule of Ams A satiey of high inunda- 
tfons is said to have miusiicd the prodiLive power 
of the Jand,! wlule an achve commerce? encouraged 
the chief Egyptian mdustrics, led to the accumulauon 
of fortunes, and iendered crsily procmable a great 
variety of luxuries, Amasis an luccd the Giceks to 
sete in large uambers to Nacracis, and to adorn the 
town and nughbourhood with temples of the peculiar 
Grecian type. Ue had friendly dealmgs with the 
umpouant Creek slate of Cyrtnd, and even took for 
one of his secondary wives a Cyvennan lady, called 
Lathe¢, whom he tie ted with especial favotr’ Ile 
also zemoved the Greek mei enanes Lom the posion 
assigned to them by Psainetichts I, aud brought 
them to the capital city of Mem, his, where he made 
them the garrison of the place. ‘lo mark Jus affection 
for the Greeks, he offered rich presents to Delpln,! 
bamos, Lindus, and Cyrénd, sending to the last 
mentioned place a statue of Athdné covered with 
plates of gold, as well aga priate] Jikencss of himself. 
The only warlike cxpedition ou wich Amasis 15 
known to have engaged was oie against Cypits That 
gmpor ant island had founed a pmt of the Dgyplian 
dopumions un er the eighteenth cynasly,” auc was now 
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agitin subjected and foreed to pay tributet Its re- 
duction implics the temporary weakness of Phemicia, 
which always threw the wgis of its protection over 
its near nvghbour, when sulficiently stong to de 
so, and fiequently claimed and exercised a certain 
autho.ty over the whole island It would seem that 
the long war of Nebuchadnezzar agaist Tyre and 
the subsequent expedition of Apries against both 
Tyre and Sidon had so bronght down the Pheonicjan 
power al this time, that no help could be given to the 
Cypriots To suppose, however, that Phoenicia itself 
was subject to Auasis, is to intrude into the narrative 
a fact of which there 1s absolutely no evidence,? 
monumental or other; while to state? that ‘he led 
an army into Syna and made himself master of the 
Phoonician towns,’ 1s to indulge in a flight of fancy 
scarcely worthy of a serious historian. 

Amasis lived at a time in the world’s history when 
vast changes were impending, when the entire Hast was 
m condition of ferment and transition, old things 
being on the point of vanishing away, and all things of 
becoming new. Tt is doubtful whether any amount 
of political wisdom could have enabled him to pursue 
such a course as would have saved Egypt from in 
vasion and conquest, and the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
fiom cxtinction. As it was,the mere shrewd common 


1 Uorod. 11 182 ad fin Com- 
pao Diod Sic i 68 

2 buch ovidence as eviats is 
yather the otha way By a cunes 
form i.e.pt.an recently novght 
fiom Babylcr at appenis that ths 
people of the Lower Soa, or Moth 
fouaneen  ¢¢ the Syrians and Pho 
mers 1011114 1 sthyeet to Nabo- 
mdus, kiig of Babylon, up to the 
Jast yom of ns war with Cyrus, 


which wes no 688 In that year 
they 1evalted and probably 12 
clumed tion mdependence (See 
the Tia cctions of the Society of 
Bilheal Ar chealeg j,v0l v1. p 143 ) 
3 As Di. Wiedemam does (Ge- 
sehichie A yyptens von Psammetich I 
pp 179 80) ‘Tr zog in Asien gegen 
vien 7u Telde, machte ach sum 
Teun de phonizischon Stadto,’ &c, 
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senso which characterised lim was a very insufficient 
guide amid the diffiullics of the situation; and the 
course which he actually took was one certamly not 
calculated to keep him fee from entanglements, and 
master of the situation = Ta the yew ne 455, yielding 
to the representations of the Lydian king, Croesis, he 
allowed Iunself to be drawn info a trioart‘te freaty,! 
which bound up his fortunes i revocebly wih those of 
two Asia ic kingdoms, exposed to lar more nnmecbate 
danger than his own The rise of the Perso Medic 
power was a new feuwe m Asiatic history, and might 
have been expected (o revolt tonse Asia; but its effets 
did not necessarily flow on into another continent, Pru 

dence should have suggested to a mo rich geoeraphi- 
cally isolated to pursue a policyol abs ention, Tnstead of 
so doing, Amasis was tempted by the epp went adva itage 
of uniting three powers igaimst onc, lo join with Lydia 
and Babylon in an alliance against Persia, and go lo 
give Cyrns, the Persian kiag, a gxound of quarrel with 
lim. = Whether he actually sent troops to the assist nce 
of Lydia, or not, is perhaps doubtful, being denied by 
Ilerodotus® and asserted by Xenophon * Subsequently, 
howeval, when he atteckcd Cyprus, he claurly took a 
second step on the rord to host hues with Persia, since, 
afler conquering 33 bylon (8.0, 638), Cyrns undoubtedly 
regaided himself as inheritmg the whole of the Baby- 
Jonian empite, whieh ¢ nbraced Pieniaa, and Cyprus, 


1 Teiod 1 77. dofert, wd took tho city within a 
+ @Ihd. 1 801° ‘Tho account of {ntmght No Ugyptians ae mn 
T]yodot 5 athat (hms fhatestlad  jonrd ond ah ye plan that tbey 
inthe help of Ins allios on Ins retin | could not] ave muvyed in to tin 
to Sardis hom Ptona, tlathowum-| > Xon Cyrop vi 2,810, vii 1, 
moned them thon to appomt zn he! §§ 30 «5  ‘Lle eomplotly unhia- 
Jifth month, thet his envoys hul | torio Gimactir of tho Cy opade 
acnicoly taken thon dopmilure, won | his hoon sullleior tly exposed); 
the army vf Oyus appomed bate | Ma Choto (Tkstory of Greece, vo 
Bardia, gave the Lydiana a second |u p 415; vol an p. 167), 
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as Cepending on Phonmecia. It would appear that Cyrus 
at ouce took wnbrage, and with hostile mtent sent an 
embassy to Egypt, with the demand that Amasis should 
give him ane of his daughters as a secondary wiles! 
Buch a demand, maide by equal of equal, was an msull. 
Amasis, however, did not dare openly to reject it. Ile 
devised a sort of compromise, and sent a princess of 
the house of Apries, under pretence of her bemg his 
own daughter, to take the discreditable posiuon. The 
fraud was dleastoned after a tine, and a further cause 
of quarrel was thus added 1o those existing before 

Actual invasion did not, however, befall Egypt in 
Amasis’ time. Cyius, soon after his conquest of 
Babylon, became involved in a war on his north-east 
frontier,? which termmated disastrously, Ile died 
B.C 5380 529, and his son Cambyses was at first occu- 
pred with a disputed suecession® Thus Eeypt had a 
respite It was not till after the death of Amasis, m 
na A288 7, that war actually hoke out between the 
two powers, and the hosts of Persia made their attack 
on the kingdom of the Pharaohs, 

During lus long reign of forty-four years,! Amasis 
found abundant time to encomage art and areht- 
fectuiea. The chief object of hs fostetme care was lis 
capual eity of Sus, which owed to him much of its 
or wmentattion, Tle added a great cowl of entrance 
to the temple of Ncith m that uty, with propylaa of 

unusual dimensions, adored the diomos conducting 
to if sith numerous andro sphinxes, erected colossal, 
statues wthn the temple piscincis, and conveyed 


1 Tlotad, in, 1-2 4 Herod. in 10, Manetho, ap 
9 Thid.. 201 11, Otoa Lora Ere | Synsell Chior on anh p 75 0 
§§ 68 Diodana (i 68) gave fim fo ty 


T Relat Iner oi ie pu 10 | five jeais, count gm prebably tho, 
Compare Otes Dears ne. § 10 atx months of Psan wile TL. 
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thither from Elephanting w monolithic shrine or d anther 
of extraordinary dimensions! The Jength ot the 
chamber was, <acciding, to Terodotuy, twenty-one 
qubits, ov thir y one foe six duchess ity width, bwelve 
cubis, or cigh con fects; und ts he ght five cubits, or 
seven and a half feet. Th aust have we gicd several 
hundreds of tow? Arvother snmiu shrine, but of 
smalla dimer sions, was erceted: by Amas sa Thmus, 
or Leontopolis, and still remains er sede; the Jer gth of 
thigas cbon twenty two feet, the bieadt 1 thirtce a, 12d 
the haght cleven ® 

Amasis also adorned Memphis with statues od 
Diildings. A colossal work of the ormer class reached 
the greab haght 0° seventy five feo, and is sud by 
Tlerodotus* to have been Srecumbent,’ the truth 
perhaps beng that at aid rever bean ereetcd. Tins 
statue, m the tme of TLlerodotty, lay in front of the 
great temple of Phthah, wl ere at seems to have beer 
also seen by Strubo > Two Tessar co osst were phiced 
by Amasis on ci har side of the sune templ.® ‘The 
temple of Is, whch he erected at Momplus, was a 
Jarge and hindsome building 

Thebes, Abydos. and Bubasts were also aceacs 
of Ins architectural ach vity At ‘Thebes the gece 
Karnak icmple is sad to hive been Gestored? hy 
Amasis;7 at Abydos that of Ostriy was be wutificd 58 ab 


Bubastis, that of Bast or Pasht was adomed! Mate 
° 
? Huod ai 176 Ortlapus & Herodotus, vol up 203,enot 3 
condition of Sas, md than ec? he had ad 
temple of Noth soo Wkusors 4 lbacd in 176, 
pla at the o dot vol u cf the = * Staub ava 1, § 31 
author 8 Le odotus Siticd Ise ‘ho byght of 
> Birch (ancient Ly gpl, p 12) Vosyw saaly tworty lout 
ostim ites the woigh at Tabout 600 7 Wake om teewda at alegyps 
tone’, tens ron Paammetich J jp 188 
* Seo Wilkinson in tho author's * Ind p 187, ° Lid y 188, 
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, 
iils for the restorations and cmbellishments were de- 
ived from the quarries of oora, of Tammamnit, and 
f Silsilis, in all whch places there are inserptions 
wed in tes monatch’s icizn, sob up appwrently ley 
is officers. 

Statuary received us full share of attention ab tus 
eviod, and the king hunself was among those who 
ave this laghest form of art the greatest encourage- 
vent Besides his coloss1, Amasis caused numerous 
tatues to be made of humsetf, some of which have 

come down to our day, There is one, much injured, 
athe Villa Albani at Rome; another, in a still worse 
ondivion, at the Tague; and a third, or iather the 

head of a third, in the Museum of Boulag? To his 
cign belong also the statue of Pefaanctin the Museum 
{ the Louvre, that of Nekau-mencht mm the Museum 
.f Beiln, and those of Psamatik, Uta hor suten-net, 

«nd ITentata, in the Museums of Florence and London. 
Watnes are also mentioned among the pregents which 
ie bestowed upon Greek communitics, as Cyrénd, 
amos, and Lindus4 Some were m stone, others in 
vood, a material very commonly used by the Egyptians, 

The pictme of himself, painted on pancl, which 
Aimasis presented to the Cyrensoans,) shows that he did 
iob confine his attention to statuary, but was hike- 
~vise a patron of the sister art cf painting. Willanson 
ays® that works of art belonging to this‘class wore 


woduced By the Egyptians as early as the twelfth. 


enuury ; but it may be doubted whether painting at 





1 Birch, Ancrené Loypt, Lac 4 Tlerod ii 182 


Denkn dler, ph wm, pl 276.4 ¢ ® See above, p 402 
. ‘Wredomann, Geachihte, &c, | © In tho anthoi’s He odotua, yol 
a, 194, i p 271, note °, Sid eds 
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that early dae was nol limited to Ue Coise Coton Tig 
of bas-rebels, and whether potaity or a ht 4s 1c 
were not, af the ime of Amasis, of recent introduction 
nto Reypt hom Asiiic Cheeee or Lycig wade the 
art scoms to have on gra ed 

Amass apocars to have hid vt deast three wives? 
Tho most importint of Cram way Ar cbnes Ce tpn, 
daughter of Psamatic LE, 1 dot Ntocr ay the asa et 
Apnes, by esposing whorr hes ght to tqrtea 
Jogilimate tle to the Chron of the Pharaohs, Auothe, 
es we have eon! wea dade or Liadicd, te dk al a 
of a Oreck of Cyrdng, whom he wedded o cenian dis 
friendsInp with that state A titra wimed ‘Pontkhet 1, 
was the daughter of an Egyp im pas of Po tant, Vet 
mit, or Pabtorib! "Phe lasts amed of these oyal Lidics 
bore lum the prmee who seccceded him tpor the 
throne under the name of Vsaratile Ankh lea curity 
of de.  Anthnes-neferaora seas fo have beld: the 
puneipal rank in the royal huan. She aleno of the 
royal wives was allowed to exlibit herself aoon the 
walls of Lonples, where she apocers sonictmes tone, 
somcuimes acconmpmaucd by war aesb tad, sometin acs ate 
tonded by an oflieial called Shoshonk ® Her saurcopl ges 
m black marble ws of the fine qual ty, covered wilh 
Inevoglyphics, and wrought wrh Gere ind dela cy, 
Tt was lound sb Tauxor, behmd the Rurescira, ie a deep 


‘ 


Din ist Nag xxxv 8 yn 
56 

2 Wiodemannadda another whom 
ho calla OU} i-tob tet Hhat and of 
whom ho finds ovider ec inManiotle 4 
Monwnents Dw rs, pls 96, 98 and 
m Drugach a Peer pov Ne & 
Broh saya: Animes maid ab 
lonst thiea, and apparontly four, 
Tives duung his Hiletime (dnewnt 


Tat y IRN May ocala lia 
fulbwf Wh tbateu-bet 
Aya) (1 

Lops is Ub dic XNTL 
dy ppleache Ke nigadynuatic, Pp H 
Wie lemann, ffir hukicy &e, | 

a 

® feo the Ue Amida, pt id pls, 
278 chy B74 a, b, 6 o 
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pit, by the Trench expedition of the beginning of the 
present contury,! and is now to be seen in the great 
Figyptian gallery of the British Museum.? 

Am sis %vas buried at Sais, ina tomb which he hl 
prepared for hi nself within the precincts of the temple 
of Ncith® Ip was a sepulchtal chamber, openmg out 
of one of the cloistered courts, with folding doors, and 
with the tomb at the further end. Though violated by 
Cambyses,* it was not destroyed, but appears to have 
been scen by Iferodotus in its pmstine condition, 
There arc, however, at present no remains to be seen 
of it 

Psamatuk TI. succeeded his father at a time when 
the Persian invasion was a thing that could not be 
arrested, As his whole reign did not exceed six 
months,® and the expedition must have been some 
months upon the march, we may presume that it was 
on ils way at the time of his accession, All that he 
could do, therefore, was to make preparations for a 
stubboin resistance. IIe gathered his Greek and 
Carian mercenarics together, and took up a position 
near Pelusium,’ the point at which an invader from the 
north-east necessarily approached Egypt The foreign 
coups was supported by a large army of native Egyp 
tions; but it may be suspected that the two elements 
did not very heartily coalesce, and the result was a 
ciushing defeat which decided the fate of the emprre. 
Tf wo mity believe Ctesias,® the loss on the Tgyptian 


1 Wicdomaun, Geschichte, &e,} the royal sepulehnes can only be 
p 107 guossed (Sea Wilkinson im the 
2 Bich, Ancient Zyypt, p 188 | aithon s Zerodotus, vol ii p, 265, 


2 Tharod 11 109. note*) 
4 Lud m 16 * Hood iti, "4; Manetho ap 


5 The re nains of Sais are alto | Syncall Chronograph p75 b 
gother scanty and magmiicant,) 7 Morod ni 10 
and tho alto of the Tomplo and} *% Otes Dre Perso § 0. 
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side was 50,000 men, whieh imphes an complete rout ; 
while, as tic Persmns lost 7,000, Lieve ma hive beet 
some suf figh ing before he row began, No doubt 
the Greeks fog] 6 wall; butain the broad piiin whercn 
the battle took place they would be outflanked, sur- 
rounded, and overpowetod by ntnbers ‘Phe Pastuns 
were at no Gime con.emplible sole iers, and they were 
now ab the he ght of ticir natioil vigor; they hud 
recently conqiacd the whole of Western Asin, wore 
full of confiac ‘ue tr uhemoelves, ccvay, org, and ace 
customed to fighting, ‘The Grecks, on the othar hand, 
had acted as a nee civie guud for now y halfa cen- 
tury, and the native Egyptims were stl more unac- 
customed to warfare, having seen but litle ashve 
service? smce the ime of Pym kT, Tl snot sur 
prismg, therefore, hat the amy of Tgypt wis defeated, 
and diiven in hevdlorg fhght from the fidd; nor cur 
we even wonder that no second staid was made in the 
open, since 18 must have been felt hat the same causes 
which had given Persian the victory on Che Pel isac 
plain would scoie her auns success in any other 
smutlar encounter.? 

Noll ing then remaimed for Psamatik bit o place 
his (oops belund wa Is, wad see af im th’s way he could 
bafle or the out the nvaders — Mempl is was a strong 
eily, and, had a been well prov sio wd or able to main 
{ain is communication with (he sea, might, hive stood 


1 'They had oil Roe Joon on-| buy had polably nevi growl 
ployed igar at Tyie Prod n 161) f swor ls with an iis many 


and had coulamly saved agau st 
Cyiénd (ib av 160) They had 
a’so recoding vo ITorouc wa fu 
169) 01 one deo n engage] the 
Cheac end Guim ricecn ios, and 
Asfortod them Bub thon soryiecs 
kad not alten hoen required and 
during the Jong reign of Amasis 


aT gypl had no ale gf posil’ons 
tio Nile yuliy Veg awa Was 
Tan two mued im width til ecn 
auaably above Pheb a, ¢ ds thy 
£ acta om either aide 1 sing tlio yt 
want of water ids nelle ‘Lh a 
the filo at Teypt has boon ahwost 
always deoudud by a sn gle battle 
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a prolonged siege? But no special preparations for a 
sieve scem io have been made; and Cambyses had 
taken care to brmg with him a strong flect,? which 
blockaded fhe mouths of the Nile, and even mounted 
the river to the vicinily of the capital? Thus it was 
impossible to contmue the defence very long, After 
riurdeing the crew of a Greek vessel, sent 10 summon 
them to smrender, and thus deservedly meuniing the 
extreme displeasure of Cambyses, the entire garr son, 
regarding resistance as hopeless, gave themsclvcs rp 
Cambyses punished the deed of blood severely. Ile 
selected from the Egyptians who had surrendered 
themselves two thousand chief men—ten for each of the 
murdered Greeks 4—and condemned them to be publicly 
executed. A son of the fallen monarch sharcd their 
fate. As for the king himself, 16 would seem that at 
first his life was spared,’ and that he was even treated 
with some favour; but it was not long before sus 
picion arose Psamatik was accused of having taken 
part in a conspiracy against Cambyses, and was forth 
with put to death. Thus perished this unfortunate 
monauch, the last of the long hne of Pharaohs, which 
commencing with Menes, or at any rate with Seneforu,® 
had ruled Egypt, as a great independent monarchy, for 
not less than twenty centuries, 
Tt 1s not withm the scope of the present history 
to pursue the fortunes of the Dgyptian people any fur 
* 
4 Under Artaxerxes Longimanus the rntention of Cambyses, on quit~ 
Memphis (ot at lerst its ertadel) ting Lgypt, to leave Psamatik as 
stead a siege of consida bly moie tubutmy king But itis very ques 


thina yem, oven though commum- tionablo whethe: he would have 
chmwih the soa was ent off donc so Cyins did not so teat 


(ow Dil bie ai 71 7) either Cicesus 01 Nabomdus, 
~ Hmol nul an 1,19, 44 © On the doubtfulness of all 
3 int in 18. Lgyptian lustory beloie Seneferu, 
4 Ibid am 4 seo above, p, 82 ° 
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ther Teequert revels chanieloriscd the period Of 
for subee te to Pert; and ftom ‘me to tine i 
probably appcoucd to (re people themelyes: be the 
Ujrone of the Pharaohs was ie estaohshed. ¢& But ag un 
and agam Je Pasiaa poved thet supaorily ‘nthe 
ficld, and forced the Upyptaus to subut to them, 
Thus during the Pesian period fiom we 637 to 
uc, 882—Deypt mist be cons dad to Lave occ picd, 
in the mara, Pe position of a Pas an provinces! ar | 
her revolts and re subjugations belong therefore to 
the history of Posi Te present wita, mu dis 
¢Tafth Ancicnt Mona chy, hasalrcady tea eof them 34 
and the reader who desires to pursue Cie subject may 
be referred to that work for mioimation. 

Still, ih remains (o touch bricy upon the art and 
civilisation of thy fal period, which have peculut 
Jeatmes not destitute of interest ‘The time is one of 
revival, and has becn called ‘the Tnyp aa ceeds 
sanee’® Under the T hioprans. ands Thimore uncer the 
Assyrians, Dgyptian ant had dcctived, nay, lad almost 
sunk into abeyaree Buch me catons of it as we 
possess are coarse and tinged wit forciga ida | 
wis the object of ie Pama ies tio wes bbs at 3 
netive school, We have small remams of their arela 
te trie, but enough to show Ceuly Tat ii went upon 
ie old lines; and we know that it included colossal 
aiuuies, obelisks, enormous propylwa, pared cou ts,! 
and the other mua clemans of carly Myypt in a chi- 
tectural eflect Some novelt‘es i2 he of runcitation 
Lnamth Manas etaoce dtd by ot ee 
tem, Yok Lop $75, Sry Merot ne t63, 100, 176, 

7 Seo (ro anthers cf rete! Mane) 178, wt do the abolishes, gee 
rochus, Nol wv pp AGL 5, 187 WO, (Pai ota Ly guteae Chront bay velo 
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ate pleasiis! Of their plastic art, on the contrary, we 
Tve Detdhut specimens, and we can sec thas 1 aims 
ata fot fo the good old times, ? 
the representations calling vividly 
to remembrance the master-pieces 
al the old empre True ichef is 
use, instead of the cave rikevo 
whith was in fashion under the 
cightconth and mmneteenth dynasties, 
‘An extreme neainess of mani- 
pulauion in the drawings and lines, 
in imitation of the best epochs 
of art in the earhe.’ times, serves 
for the ristaib recoemton of the 
work of Wis age, the fineness of 
which often reminds us of the per 
formances of a seal engraver’$ Ix- 
tieme dehcacy and extreme elabora- 
fion are the main charactenstics of 
the plastic art of the period. Faces 
aie fumshed with great care, the ear 
and nose being well rendered, and 
the har worked oub in the timost 
possible detmlt Some of the bas 
tclicfs seem to show traccs of Greck 
uulucnee, ‘Tiere rests upon these 
works, as has been well sud ‘a gentle and almost 
femimne tenderness, which has impressed upou the 


. 
1Qn the othe: and, somo ae 
vapleiwy, Fs feolumnar altb, 








Cap Vol PNu (t no of 
the Ps unmetielt), 


stm ces of the time, but cannot be 
pronounced satisfactory ait stically 


whieh, 1 nsx to about fou foot, 
Hinked cola to column, and Iopt 
ti) view of tho sacred shitie fiom 
bw yoy f tie rofuie vulgar 
(Rr hy Aaron? Laype, p 177), may 
hive been proper under the cncun- 
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? Brugsoh, If story of Ey spt, vol 
1. P. 288, Ist od, 
Thid p 282 
4 Wiedemaun, Geschichte Aegyp- 
tons von Psammetich Zp 128 
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imitations of living creatures Ue stump of an in- 
credible deheacy both of corceptio rand excecttor,’ | 
Wood-enmaving is inc pabe of cxpressmgy sel soft 
and tender treatment ,? but the eccomp ny ng ills. 
tantions will pahaps help to g ve some shyd tadea ol 


rr ; ) Aw és 
aye ri ye me) 
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va ee 


dune onel t ahd 


the mt m queson—ol its beauty, delcacy, and ep- 
proximation Lo the Check type. 

Similar 2zefinen ent 18 obsaivable in the $ tues ond 
statnetics ‘The Pastophorus of the Vilicm, the Harus 
of the Louvre, the bronze statuette of Arimon-Arsaphes 


> Brugee’ ,LLastor pof Liypt,tae vothig to bse md (Sco Els 
2 Tho photographs of MO Marie Ato um ents Quy ra, pl dB) 
olle, on the other lard, lewe 
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in the Brish Museum, the ‘hitle statues, holding a 
shrme, of the Smte digmtary, Pitebhu,’! the ‘ famous 
cow of (he celestial Tathor, and the statues of Osis 
and Tis, the oflerings of a certam Psamatik, which new 
form the admired master-pieces of the collection at 
Boulag , the uambcrless standu ¢ images in bronze of 
the goddess Ncith of Saas—these, and a hundred sumi- 
lar works of seulpit re, furnish iistructive examples of 
the refincment and delicacy af che monuments which 
came from the hands of the ar ists of this period’? Tae 
propoitions of the figures are defective, the limbs 
being tov long and shm , the muscular development is 
but shghtly mdicated ;8 and the whole result 1s want- 
ing m stuucngth and vigour ; but grace, softness, tender 
ness characterise the period, and give it a beauty and 
clegance which are ‘charming.’ 4 

But, while m artistic matteis there was thus an 
cffort—albeit only moderately successful to return to 
antiqu ty and to produce works of an archaic type, m 
avhgton and m manners the spmit of the age was 
caflerent, and exhibited an unwholesome craving after 
what was strange and novel  ‘ Beside the gieat esta- 
blished gods of the old Egyptian theology, there now 
come forward upon the monuments,’ says Dr. Brugsch,° 
“monstrous forms, the creations of a widely roving fancy, 
which peopled the whole world—heaven, carth, and 
the subaqucous and subterranean depths—with demons 
and gen of whom the older age with its pure doc- 
(rit had scarcely an idea’ By the time of Nectancbo I 





1 Tin gach, Zestory of Egypt, vol 4 Lenoumant, Manuel @ Heston e 
np 282, sted. Anewnne, vol i p 469 : 

7 Tod 5 Ihetory of Lyypt, vol, ri. pp. 

8 Buch, Cuadeto Gallertes,p 17 288 4 Ist ed 
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half the gods of the Pantheon wae now sf and Cioray 
this extreme developr cr was the wouk of vhie nye 
than that of the Ps mmncuel i, the spit {om which at 
proceeded was alieady abot. Ast poured the fetid 
stream of her mantole supe st io sto Adrian ud to 
the old theology was tdded a wild aid wend demono- 
logy which proved wor def Hy att ccuve to the tow 
dkgenerale Npyptins. Ab the sume (me thc betel im 
mi gic and wilcheral became genera, Lxonc ims of 
the demons my al marner of Jonna, Lom w kl oc ists 
with ther ravening teeth to the scor mot with his 
venomous sling, form Tcncelo th a spec ge ciee, 
which was destmed lo supersede the od and half tos 
traditional Jore of past egos. ‘The demo soig ol 
© The old man who rega ned his yo th, the hony one 
who became yow g ag tin,’ Ue exorasmns of bho hand 
the powers of wilcherall in league with Tim, ae the 
favourite themes which cover the sol’slad stifaees of 
the monuments of thiy aemarkable ine’? Apis 
worship heeame elso more pronounced Liver n re. sit 3 
honouis were pid to the sacred bulls, ts t mewe Con 
The tablets recording their birth, life, aid buvial prow 
m Icngth,® the ceremon es iccompmymg (heir sc ou - 
ture become more complicated wid mote expcnsive,! 
end the adormnent of their tomby morc riaguificent. 
Granite sacopl agi ware provided for them ; and thes. 
were cut and polshc tT wih pie cue; they were 


1 Sco tho Lrananctrons of the So 4 Wnal, Ance nd D'gypt, iP 176 
erty of Bibl A check, vol in Vhodorus anys (i Bt) Cnt tho eat 


pp 426 0 Wry saya ace a he uhed tuo us 
_ 7 Bhagat h, d2asteny of Lyypt, vol | or 260008 
ii, p 481, Ist ed. 3 Mariatte (Char de Aanaanends, 


Soo Mauotic, SGaptum d& |p 0), Ap AL AL ay oft we ageoph gt 
Alompliy p28, and co ;pme} kya “Tous sont de gam) hob 
Biugeoh, Astony of Lyypt, val n | lugant’ 
ph 285-8, let od 
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fom twelve to thirtcen fect high and from fificen to 
c Ghteen fot long; the smallest did not weigh less 
{ian $ xty-four tons, 

M mets likewise suffured a transformation, ‘Tdic 
women were degiaded by having the heavier forms of 


[P71 
ye 


C1 ous O1 mont word by a muti of t10 Psy rit ¢ pouod y 01 aps a charm 





Tibout thrown upon them,’ and were otherwise bur- 
dehed and placed undor restrictions? ‘The men were 
domoralised by being cut off from milktary traming, 
and from the bracing eTects of active service both upon 
mind and,body. National spirit was sapped by the 
devolution of the 1oyal favour on a race of joreigners, 
(o Rhom Teyptian customs and Egyptian ideas were 
ebhoirent, and who no doubt openly showed their 
contempt for the unwarlike nation which had hired 


1 Herod fi 88, Soph GW Col 880 41 
9 {leiod lee 
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their services. Commerce wih Chvece and with Asia 
amsettled all the old Egyptim opimons and habitudes, 
and intodiuced a thousand novelties of behet, dicss, 
uel behaviour. The Suite kings Teed Choup’d te tona- 
vate the old menachy by an infusion of flesh blood 
into ily veing* Hut the exparmen , always hazardcts, 
failed, sinec the p tent was too weuk to bei so violont 
aremedy The ewbsiion of the Epypoans had grown 
up under ercumstaiess which completely molued i. 
Its conttmmemes Jqpendcd on the woktion beirg con 
tinued Te basis upon which itaesied was im iobil ty. 
Trom the ime th tot was brow ht io con act with 
the spurt of propees, es co ded Sn tee Caeey race 
and the Grecia ctyil sation, was necensanly doomed 
to poush LC did nob possess (he vigour or vit ily 
which could Qubly it to start afresh on a new path; 
nor was it st Eden ly sod and sell-po'scd) fo gemma’ a 
imiffected by the ew ideas Take a buildup, giown 
old and unstable though the long Japse of yous, 
which 16 is alter ypicd to acstore and: renovate by ney 
work alien in chuacer, the Lyypaan cvtlsaton 
coll psod under the diictbics of the this end the 
exer ments nade upon, dis cag fore Te kan 
of man in a heap of vastly rams, That at hada 
vevival under the Ptolomies as what we should not 


VéJas ais Suos ay unt ct 
Viviho ligyy ty bance a pou 
de you aang a a yi br ate uarel u 
fondée pu Meads oth ya obtant ant 
mand comant da tise AR os dd at 
Ye Cobco so tent cp Wrst pax 
tree, dy so16 v dae dt a RIN 
Sra le voi, ta wie tpn 
nth dint ata deg Po ta dy Nala 
nouvel dlément do decadence Ve 
ahivements eonsatues pom ly 
AV. So, pow GOPLAVED = & dar to 


nhiwa Payable dy cvalivua n 
Seyy Po you Tuo 
eon dOnemantimn ile Dageut 
of allo so Gowan en cantieta es 
Veaprit do piogrds, 7 rsonm dans 
Trio Utrsdacreatie 1 weer, 
Me doy ih toed tb yt de 
We pout sacar ca BV” 
ousclle, qui suut Ja rd ic 4 
BOR NMA, TL COURT BUTT CATNLE EL 
dmmnible (i enotnant, Sac? 
O HHstouc Aden, Vue Yat”) 
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hive expected, and must be regarded as an ind cau ion 
of its havme possessed an oxtiaoidinary foes and 
power a force aud power which ekevld th vw tee 
fron the gave after @ (ranee of tivo Ceattries ord 
hecone once more for nearly three hundied years > 
a living entiby. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE A. (See p. 9.) 


Tho fragmenta of the Turin ‘Papyius of the Kings,’ 
aftcr all the care and labo bestowed on them by Seyffath,! 
Lepsius,’ and Willanson,? admit still of so much vauety of 
auengomont, that only in a comparatively few cnses can we 
compe with absolute ceilainty its statements as to the 
lngth of kings’ 1cgns with those of Mimetho, In far the 
gneater number of cases where such a comparison has been 
1oyaidod us possible, tho possibility reais upon a hypothett- 
cul auangement of the fiagments, which 18 more o less 
probable; and thus an clement of uncertainty comes in We 
shall thorcfore, m the sulyoined comparative list, distinguish 
tho oorlain fiom the doubtful cases by printing the former 
m ilahes, With regmd to the latter, which oe piinled in 
the éidmmy Roman typo, we shall in each caso give in a 
gepmiato column the authoiity by whom the mangement 
picdueing the result has been made, 


1 Gao Ins &voik ° Pheolagische 
Schriften dar alter Acyyptor nach 
dom tha ina Dap rus aun orsten 
Male ubers tet, Qotha, 1856 

+ Topsuts has muanged the fiag- 
mona In hw Aongsb ich der alten 
Aegypte, awoilo Abtheilung, Ber- 
hn, 1868, 

3 W Ik nson'’s work on the Tum 
pipyius is of tho most ol rhoiate 
chaincter IIo not only 1eposonts 

. * 


in fae suntlo the face of tho MS, 
containing tte names and length 
of reigns of the kings, but gives 
the hace also, which contiina 
wiitiig on an entuely different 
subject, but of gioat value towards 
dstoumining: the tiue position of 
many of the fragments Another 
Jae-semile edition, which T have not 
seen, was published by Ployte and 
Rous in 1860 76 7 
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NOLE BL (Seep. 371.) 


Most i,yptologista aceept the ident ficat ons of De 
ned, andiggeud ho Linnea is Danang, te Sharuten as 
idiniing, the Shaklushi ta Sakolard or 8 clians, the 
Itshoas Pasco, he Unsshash as Oxo us, (Lo Priusata as 
legis, and the ‘Tokar as ‘Peucuans! Bub there ir 
Lcoly any (isd, excephing the last, whoie the wontiication 
Clyridogic uly sitisfactory. 


Tancuny sm hw \- wn ee h egieied letter for 


tory Uly woud is Te-u-na~u-20, hardly anatmal equivalent 
y thé Gicek Dinkoi, The hand, sm , may no doubt 1¢ 
cont 45 L.. sho denlle a which follows coriesponds but 


L(suib a, 2 heekes, pp 65 GO agnees, as far as tho Danaans, Sar 
C1 ett Laypt py 42 damans § eiiais, and “Tuscans are 
enikt 1 Ze onds of to Past, corned (Manne & Thgoire dn, 
yo vn p ft? eM Teximant cenne, vl 1 p 440), 


Von, . Loa 


51d POND Y 


ill with Whe shat Goees toe be eis tla oe sap 
(uous, as also ig tho w of the 1 alsyllibl. By sayin, Ut 
Ténauna represents the Diniins? Tis 6 plisige ts cm 
qpaled, since ‘Dinwin’? hasan vy du te an gu Mh glish 
adjectival oncding, to which there is no cquiveloul ta the 
Meck Dinioi, Th his eer songht ty er cve the ob’eelion 
fiom the double @ by supposing Danii, ninet Dna, to ho 
meant; bul tho sccond # 1ome ing st porfl to am {us cso no 
esa than in tho other. 


Shar uton, YI] kh : » Tore agun the finda, is 


superfluous, Tha people of Sudinia we known to he 
Romans always as Sardi, to the Gaocks generally as © Sardoor 4 
Tb 1s true the Giceeks euled them ‘Sadomoi? oce wion uly 3! 
but thei: own ramo for themselves is ] kely to have Lad a 
fom hike the Juin. 


Shollusha, ofa ang h Tn this word the List Lave 
— 


signs me superfluous Tn Sikelor, Siculi, there is no seond 
s; and the best Lgyptian equivalent would Te Sheklu, or 
rather Sekiu, Tor Ag& {hore bong no necessity of eh meme 


the imtial ¢ into sh.! 
Dulrsha, » ‘ trots, WT ix Te hon riay no doul t he 


road ag # no less than as 7 and Peangha my Le the poper 
miutoulation, It is said thal (ho worl well representa the 
Tuser of the Romans, oa sul bt athe Zavace, Trader, 0° 
the Bugubine Tables? Wo mo told, howwer, that the 
Tiscans or Tliuseans called th msclyes Resend, so (hab 
the intial ¢ would appeat no to ho a rel ldte of the 
name, 2 


e 
1 Chabis, Reels cf ea, p 20. Rat ysiks ogefomdam Eady we 
2 Tod i 170, vy 106, & ,) (ai 114) 
Seylax, Prop § 7, Shabopy 2) 1 wolyerion 1 dds g od also 
§5 &. fiufioe sso Wo Adal ole 
2 Mr Bunbwy 11 tho Dastonary| sha, wl Unshasl 
i Grech and Romin Geogr phy) © Chahis, i cherchea, p {7 
vol step 907) givos XapSdos) %Inonys Tal Andy tom 1 90 
“as the only Gieok ofime fom - 
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Vashasha, } h WW hk WwW ix ff the 1ame ¢ Osci? 


wa contacted tom of ‘Opie1’ (through Opisci), and p 
consequently a 100b letter of the name, we should expect the 
p to appear in an Egyptian 1epiesentation of the woid beat 

ing date about no, 1800. Fuither, the second sh is supa 
{luous, § Osci’? haying one g only, 


Purusata, : os | ). Tee the diffienity’ 13° ad- 


mitted 1o be considerable, since, 1f the Pelasgi a.¢ meant, the 
of tho last syllable is inexplicable It is tiue that the 
Ugyptians had no g; but they had several forms of hk, and 
would natimally have expressed the g im Pelasgi by one of 
them.? There would also have been no reason why they 
should have used the long u, ¢ to express the Greck epsilon 
m Hedacyol, ‘These giounds of objection to the proposed 
ilentafication are so stiong, thal many think them insnpe- 
able, and suggest that the Parusata ae really the Philistines,* 
oinybp, Pudorielp, whom they suppose Lo have mnugiated 
fiom Ciete at this time, and, after thei repulse by Ramcses, 
to have been settled by bim im Gaza, Ashdod, and Ascalon. 
This view, howevei, if fiee fiom etymological, 1s heseb by 
historical difficullies 34 and the result is that the Puusati, 
like most of the other tibes named, toma an enigma for 
fuline ages to umiddie. 


VLekaru, ke ai ¥: ‘The identification of the 'Tekuu 


with the Teucri (‘Tevxpot) is wholly unobjectionable, Tty- 
mologically the tio words aze exact equivalents, while histor- 
cally the ‘Loueti are known as powerful and bold advent mers, 
cassatisfied with thew old gettlements in Atia, and desnous 
of spreading themselves into iemote counties, The Teuciian 


1 AaNichuhi mgued (Thstery of Gaza by Qazata, Migdol by Mak~ 
Rome vol i_p 66, UT) onthe tal, &e 
wit iouty ol the grammaiuan Festus 3 bo Leno nant, Manuel d Eis- 
(ad you, Ose an) tone Anctennce, vl. i p 438 
® As thoy expressed Gosan hy — + These ne woll pox ted out by 
Qazautana, Megiddo by Maketu, M Ohabis (2ec/e ches pp 40 7) 
° 


r 3 
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and Mysian invasion of Tivepe, menbarcd by He dats, 
which began at the Canal cf Corstim rieple md enced vy Ue 
A hiatic, is a fan pualldl (> the cxpebom of 1a Ph kat 
aml Punusala in the elevo ith yen of Runcse@ Ti), which 
legan in Asia Minor and tenmmiuted on tho coufres cf 
Egypt. 

The mgumont which has (h¢ greatest foreo in tivo 0° 
the proposed idents ications is the cumulative are. Whale, 
severally and sepaale y considered, the idontifientims ar in 
almost cvery case doubtful, they Ieond support to cre otha 
by the way in which thoy bln Limbo an haimoticus whole, 
No counte: theay his been proposed whici as neu y bo 
plausible, Di. Biugsch’s ¢( wim Colchim? invasion, i 
which the natives prooccd fiom Arma ia and Cil'cit, putly 
by land though Asin Mina, and paitly by water ant 
Medite:anean,? in which the Uashasha ac th Ossel wot t ¢ 
Caucasus, the Tekwu and the Pant Zygiuila nd Provo 
dito fom Cypius,! to Twista poople of Mount "Pus, 
the Sharnten Cclchio Caucasians, cad the Shek wl th 
people of Zagylis,® has no cowioncy, end yppioves itselt to 
no one, Tn the thony of Do Rous’, woped hy M. 
Chabas and Di. Birel, there as the double ch rm of on 
sistency and of surpassing inter st. ‘Th ot uiena oma 
gioup, widely dispersed yot still con an tous, easton Tuy fom 
Sudinia and Stely on ho one Putte nota at wane 
Mur on the olhci. They acpt son ths chi fat iy a of 
those puts and kave no muntcsb pup The pay, by 1 nd 
and sea, ue distitbuted as wo migh expeet. And he resi 
is that most mds accopt the vicw i p olablyeo fu tom 
the uth, They dehght to think ( ut (he Rope un ions, 
so fav back na the th rteantly CAL WY TG Shay, “fH cf 
then inhoiont vigow’, possessed Acots, fog do naval outles, 


1 Hood ii, 20 Cony no v , aL p ia § thal 
13 ml y 1b 
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thd con ended with the most advanced and the most power 
{ul of th n cxisting monaichies, They cannot but feel that 
Ucn no sibject is encompassed with difficulties ; but the 
thto y whigh has been pul forth attracts them, and thoy 
embince i wi h entire satisfaction. If 2 is nob tiue ab ought 
loli, Se nou & vero 2 ben tovato. 
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Addendum o Vol II 


Pages 107 and 1t0  Smmeo tho em)im part of this volume was piinted 
off, tho py1amids of Pop1, and his son, Meroma, have becrvidentafied. They 
belong, as might ave been expected, to the Saccarah group, and couespond 
to Nos 1 and 2 on Colonel Ifowmd Vysos plan, Tho sopalchralchambers, | 
which contained the bodies of the Iangs, mae covered with hieoglyphics of 
a religious and funerenl character, a 
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ditions, 2705277 the succession 
to his thioie, 277 
mondpius (Iapn), pianison of 
Amcnéphis IT, u 267 258 
sculp o1 of the colossal statues of 
A nendpl is TIT, 1 267 268 

*moniphihis, Manethos rendeung 
of Amen-hotep, 1 211 

‘men sal, sculptors wife, n 183 2 
monte, tho goddess, 1 400 

umenti, tho lower world, judgment 
of the dead in, 1 817 318, 348, 
962 972, 984, 986, 388, 996, the 
fom gonn of, 897; the foity two 
asa 93¢1s of, 898 3899 

anonu king ii 153 

Amincnemes, Manethos hame for 
Amenemhat IV , which see 

\mmenephthes, Manetho’s 1endermg 
of Menephthah, whic. sce P 

Ammon 01 Amon, great god of 
Tiehes, described, 1 822 826 
exanpks of prayers and hymns 
addiessed to, 326 327 first manu 
mental evidence of, 11 183 ole- 
vatod 16 the headship of the 
Pinthem, 171, 172 temple of, 
at Chebes, begun by Amenemhat 
T, 144, emtimucd by Usirtasen 
1,19 ontuged and embellished 
by Thothmss I, 216, lec nated 
will? abel sks by qi ean Tatasu, 
221 chamber added by Thothmes 
IMl 988 230+ hall built by 
Amonéphis Ih, 267, hymn of 
victory insetibed these by Thoth- 
mes ITT 260 252  ofliee of the 
Tigh-pisest oft 484, temples of, 
at Tuxo, Cocted by Amendphis 
THE wii 264 205, ant Medimet- 
Ahou, 876° sacied boat of 291 

Anunon-Khem 01 Kamutf, 1 326 

Ammgn Kneph, 1826 

Aimmon-Ra, 1 326, 826, 315 ox 
amples of hymns addiessed to, 
927, 404 405, Ththte iesenta- 
tavoof it 190, festival of Thothmes 
II! to, 228 


Vou, IL 
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Ammon hi khopeshof (see Rameses 
V. aid X.) 

Amon mes, o1 Amon-meses, anti 
kung, ii 336, 337, tomb of, 1b, 

Amon Zephes, prmcess, 1 520 

Amoiites, the, subject to the Tht 
fites n 280 

Ampdie, 9 coded, concer ning the Groat 
Sphinx, 1 269 2 

Amphoe, Egyptian, i 406 

Amset, one Hi the fom genii of 
Ament, 1, 897 

Aten tomb of,u 872,420 din, 
statue of, 37 

Amtos, first wife of king Pepi, 1 
110 

Amu people so ealled, 1. 111, ety- 
mology of the nane 1b ® , can- 
paig 10f Pepi agai ist tho, 103 106 
migration ofa family of, nto Egypt, 
m the time of Usurtason IL, ii 
164 

An (IlIeliopolis) (see On) 

— (Cishtes), conquered by Thoth- 
mesI,u 214 

Anamiv, the,1 101 

Anaugas, a town of the Ruten, 1. 
228, 231 

Ancestors, worslip of, 1 423 424 
ats tevalance m punitive times, 
n 


Andiéossy, General, on the nation 
lak 1 85 2 

Anpiab, the an affluent of the At- 
baaitve 1 10 

Am, ‘1oyal son of Kush’ 1i Qt 

Anmals, of the fam,1 171 178 1 
87 88; ereificial,1 408-4 0 sa- 
ered list of, 41] 412, worship of, 
412 419, mearnations of deities 
in, 413 416, processions in honow 
of, 432, pet 640 n. 44, 88 

An kx ft-ler, priest of Sahura, 1 72 

Aukh divine emblem, 1 824 

Ankh ia on-aa, throne tile of 
Psamatik IIT ,1i 498 

Ankh-Moina, a minister of Pepi, u 
109 

Ankl~ies amen, wifa of lang ‘Lut- 
ankh amen 1 277 2 

Ankh-nos-Meina, second wile of 
Ing Popi i: 110 ~he tomb at 
Abydos, ib 
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Ankhnesnofeiama, daughter of 
Psamatike IL, 484 mated to 
Amasis, 498, her smcophigts, 1} 

Anomting, unguents used for,i 61~ 

Anoh (see Bnon) 

Anta, o Anaitis, foreign deity 
adopted mto the Cgyptian Pan- 
theon, 1, 400 

Antef I (Cnantef), coffin of, i, 127~ 
128 
puest, ir 146 
the Gieat (Antef aa), king, to nl 
and sculptuied tablet of, u 128 
Tr 1 130 

Antelopes, varieties of, 1 723 hunt~ 
ing of, 11 44, domestication of, 83 

Ant rylla, wine of a 171 

Anti hbinus,1 40 2, £L 

Antony, St monastery of, 1 84 

Anubis, the jackal headed god, i 
817, 896 807, 88x, O41, 85 

Annka, the goddess, descithed, i, 
384 885 

-Apachnas a shepherd kang, 1i 107 

Apep o1 Apepi, other wise Apophis, 

ee ae bis) Shophed I 

Apem (Apophis) hepheid king, 
3 La dein his dynasty, 11 197~ 
tg, makes Ayaus his capital, 
109, perumts a native dynast 
se henen) to 1ule at Thebes, 
ab hia quaniel and wa with Rw 
Sckenen tit »199 202 contempo- 
intcous with Joseph, 202 204 

Apet (Apé, Tapé), the native namo 
of Thebes, 126 

Apis bulls, i 414-416, 11 85, 460, 
606, example of an inscuption 
relating to, 481 

Apollimopolis Magna (see Tdfon) 

Apophis, evil prineiple, lis connec 
tion with the myth of Osuis, i 
858, 305 ' 

— Shepherd king (see Apept) 

Apius or Uaphus, kmg (Ua-ap-1a), 
date and Jength of Ins reigu, 11, 
12, concludes the Ethiopian war, 
484, enteis into an alliance with 
Zedeliah, 485 arses the siege of 
Jerusalem, ib ; subsequently de- 
feated Nebuchadnez7m, ib 
Mtecks Syma with a combined 
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fleet and uy, 487 eaptuteg 
Sdon and defeats tho Phamcan 
and Cypuoi fleet, ib; d>posed 
and put to doath by Ngbuchad- 
neal, 487 488; frical t onomes 
poimitiod to him 188, his aloli, 
ohelisks, and insersptions, 48)~ 
490, his charter to tho puests, 
490 

Apuitin o1 Apert, supposed identity 
of, with he Iehews, u 314, 816 

Arabat el-Matfow, modoin name ot 
Abydos, 1 16 ° 

Arabia, ougin of the Neypti ms fiom 
1 08, uade o%, with Egyp 482 
conquests of Sheshonk I, m, 1 
422 

A1abian desert i_7 

Anabiab, fish, 1 86 

Anadus, a town of the Ruton,1i 231 
238 tomplo built by Poamatik I 
at 468 

Arban, l'gyptian 1omams found at 
n 236,263 2 , 278 

Aigadia, Roman name for the Iep 
tinomns, 1 25 2. 

Aachens, 1 459, 460, 464, 

Axchitects, hereditmy,1 480, royal 
628 520 profession of, 628 
530 

Aichitectwe, Egyp ian character of 
1 98 108,208, 210 224 wooden 
anteiot to stone, 1k4 2, 33 
of tombs, i 182 214, 78 80, 0 
tomples, 1. 214 287, 1 80 81 
qual: 13 on which it depended fo 
ell sct, 1. 237, pee rharticr®of th 
columns employed m, 230 244 
enyatide yes, 244, oly hske 
215, ompkeymant of colom "ir 
246-248 domestic, 248 255, non. 
employment of the arch 255 267 
symmotiophabin,e257 268; atfi 
cial augmentation of apparent si7¢ 
268, siateol, in primitng time 
wi $2 36; at other ponods, 73 
81 115, 187, 170-171, 341 Bde 
401, 480 602 (see Colunmns), 

aches, Jomt lang with Apepi, 1 


Aneiet, land of, ii 104, 111 
Argatu (AcieP),a town of the Rute: 
ih 231 
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Auistotle on the astronomical Inow- 
ledge of the Ceyptians, 1 209 

Auithmetie, notation employed 1, 1 
204 9 

Al nom, mail, i 446 

Aino, Irfef tho, 1 507; a dis 
tinct class, 1116 

Ams of the Ngyptrm solthers, i 
456 462, manu actme of, 506, 1 
116 

Aomy, Dgypiaan, general descirption 
of tie, 1 442 478, promotion in 
the, 1 400 (sre Soldicis) 

Aulows, Lpyptian 1 460 460 

Axsenoite nome, enclent name for 
the Tayoum distict, 1 32 

Asn, usu pation of, i 839 

Ant, condition of in the euhest 
tines, 11 82 38, acl pious censor 
ship of, 1 272, epochs of, 289 
292 1enaissance of, un 502 (see 
Architecture, Senlptute) 

Artenus, eave of, u 2056 

Ajtists, sorint status of, 1 510 520 

Asn, revolt of, n. 427 

Asbystm, (he name, u 870 

Asealon (Ashkalune), a city of tho 
Kharu, 1 281; 1evolt and 1econ- 
quest of, 809 7 , taken by a horde 
of Sey thi ins, 469 

Aseska? ling, accession of, u 66, 
miuites bis dinghte to L’tah-ases, 
and Joads him with benefits, 06 - 
67 builds a pyramid, 67 

Ashdod (Avotus), siege and cnp- 
tuo of, by Psamatik 1,  467- 
40e 

Asig, 10ule between Afica and, 1 
40 41 stpeistitions of, grafted 
on the Dgyptign religion, 1 606 

— Westoin, wn of ietahation im, 
commenced by Thothmes I, u, 
218, fou ,Rimeipal nations of, 
281 288, conquests of ‘Thothmes 
TIT gn, 233 235 rebellon on his 
decease, 255 league of, agansé 
Reameses I, 286 azaimst Sea I, 
22% against Rameses IT , 804 

Asmach (see Automoh) 

Asp, Dgyplian i 88 

Ass, the, 1 74 88 

Assn (sec Tat-lea-10) 

Assessors, the forty-two,1 398 399 
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Aashu (Kileh Shergh rt), the capital 
of Assyna, 229, tuibute cvncled 
fiom, by Thothmes IIT , 235 

-Asshui bun pal, cootts the Tyyp 
fians and Dthiopians a? 1s arbanit, 
u 466 stoms Momphis® vid 
Thebes 1b., chives Rut ammo 
out of Leypt, 466 

Assis, Shophord lang, ii 108 

Agsouan (Syéné), the southern boun- 
dary of Ngypt 1 16 tablot of 
Meroma at, in 111 asseiiption of 
Neferhotop at, 179 of queen Thi~ 
tasu, 221 slelaof Seti I. at, 205 

sAgay 110, ade of, with Cgy pt! 482 
neoglyplic name of, u 4167 , 
suength of, ielative to Syiia, ub 
tle Ujkeos period 106 2 , con- 
Jjtion 9°, 1m t10 time of Thothmes 
Til, 229 allezed foundation of 
dhe twenty-second dynisty by, 
416 417, obtains the supe nacy 

-over Leypt, 447 448 

Ast not, Ashtoreth, o1 Astarte, Phe- 
mesan goddess adopted into the 
Lgyptian Panthoon,i 400 

Astes, the god, 1 400 

Aatiology, Ezy ptian, 1 804 305 

Astionomy, erly stidy of, by the 

Jizyptians 1 206, included obsei- 

vati ns of echiprcs, 207 298, of 

planetary orcultations, 20) ol 

th» motions ot planots, sud de o- 

mination of then perodic at 

synodic times, 299 801; taba 

tion and gioupiig of stas, 301 

302° settlement of ths oxa> tong h 

cf the tine solar yon 302 803¢ 

its ompiical netme 304 com- 
jmatively slight assoriation of 
ashology with, 304-305 — astio- 
nome ceilings, 1 206 801, d0t 

Asna o1 As na, an alluent of the 
Nile, 1 12, 18 

At vbef, placo alluded to m Tann ‘s 
1a1Ative, nu 1é2 

Atalay copper producing country, 
ué 

Atbaia, an affluent of the Nile, i 14, 
£6 ats tubutmies 19 

Ateb place alluded to in Iannus 
raiative, 1 188 

Atef, n diymo crowa, 899 


* 
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Aten (the sola: disk), sum ped 863 
364 establishmont of ns woiship 
by AmendphisIV,n 278 — 

Atel, a supposed ently Jang, 11 27 

Athor, the goddess descutbed 1 904 
866, animals sacied to, 84, 411, 
416, ea hest monumental evi 
dence of, 11 88 distinet fiom Isis, 
81 dered fom Punt, 134, 222 

Athithis the nme 1 27 

Athu, the maish lind of, u 144, 280 

Ati, asuppowd emily king 1. 29, 100 

Atum, the sane as Tum, which se 

Atu ua (see Tidom) 

Anptom, Afmienn frie, if °12 

Aup, 01 Aupa, northern boundary of 
the Khu, 231 

Aupot, or Shupot, prince u 424 
vissal king, u 437 4380, 442 

Auseis, tho name, 1 870 

Automoli,or Aamach, name of a sgt. 
tlonent of recusant wa 11018, ii 
464 

Avaus o1 Aunris, fortified camp of 
the ITyksos at, 192 196, ten- 
Ples eiected thee by the Iyksos, 

94 siege and eiptme cf, by the 
Lgyptians, 201 202, 207 


BY name of a pyramid, ii 73 

Babyloria, commencement of 

monmchy m,1 1122 ;  evolt of 

in, 460 meites Egypt to thow off 

the Assyrian vole, 461 conquest, 

of fgypthy, 486, 488, decline ad 

fall of, 491 all d wit Vgypt 

and Lydit agamst Pasta, 495 

Baeia, the sacied bull of [e1mon- 
this,1 416 116 

Baha, Arab designation cf Lower 
Tgypt,1 25 » 

Bahr bela ma, Arah term, 1 36.2 

Bamwel Aziok,o1 Blue Nile,1 18, 18 

Bahi-el Ghazal, an affluent of the 
Nile 1. 18 

Bah Yousuf, the Great Can 1 of 
Igypt, 1 16, formation of Lake 
Mass fier, 82, 167, 162 

Balu Zuatle, o Gnaffe iina, a 
Inanch of the Nile, 1 13 

Bahu, the god,1 300 

Bar, %fical of Seti IT, ii 388 
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Rai u, nano ofa pyramid, i 100 * 

altp sami conspuacy of, u 879 

Bakor, Su $ , quoted on thegeiention 
of Fxypt by the Nile, i 72 

Bukdhion, mua age of Rameses XIT 
with a pumess of, i 307, trans 
po of Khowus smago to, aid 
detention of the gol there, i 370 
871, 398, identification of the 
namo, 890 401 

Banquet, deseryption of a, i 647 
552 cy 

Bu o1 Bial Phosnierin god adopted 
inte the Fxyptinn Pantheon, 1 400 

Barber, occupation of the, 1 636 

Bargylus, mount, i 402 

Baley, Nevptian, 1 60+ mode of 
eultiva rig, 168 

Basillah, Leyptim plant,1 84 

Bas 1cliefs, fhults of drawing and 
composition in,i 278 276; supe 
uority of ani neal io hui an forms 
m 276 277 1 846, foreshoiten- 
ing vn, 1 278 non obs vance of 
prop»tion im, 1b abeener of per- 
apecliyo im, 279 281 Iideous 2¢- 
prosontations of the gods m, 281, 
of con non hfe, 283 785, 200, of 
wanlike scones, 276, 340, cha» 
iac 2 of the earliest, 36.37, of 
obs, »priods, 83 115, 137 189, 
171 816 347, 402, 430, 508 504 
(see S oulpture) 

Last, t10 poddess, dosmibed, i 880 
882 ammal sorted to, 411, 
amnaal festas al in honow off 421; 
to up of, at Bubrstas, 4968 (sce 
Selthot) 

Bastinado, punishment of the, 4 
105 use of, by tashmasters, 480, 
481, 861 

Battering ram, Ceyptian, 1 400 

Battle axo, Ngyptinn, 1 460, 457 

Beats, whoethe: ever indigenpus in 
Tyypt, 1. 70 

Beli, lang, u 29 

Bedouins, 1epiescntative 
Shea, 11 786, 869 

Beer, Inewing of, 1 1638, used at 
banquets, 560, ladies sentenced 
to keep a beeihouso, 3 882 

Bootle, why dediented to Ra, i 316 


of « the 
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Beit el Walli, temple built by 
Rameses If at, 320 

Beka, gepulehial inscription of, 1. 
407 


Bek en nifi, vaesal king, n 488 430 

Bek en ranf (see Bor chorus) 

Belzom, tomb of, so called, ii 205 
298 

Boni Uassan, 10ck-sopulehies of, 1, 
213, bas iehet of a hunting sceno 
at, 276, 278, tomb of Khium 
hotep at,u 164, temple of Sek ict 
nea, 290 

Benn >, a species of crane 01 heron, 1 
82 

Benon, compared with Bnon,n 197 

Rentmesh, pumcess of Bakhtan, de- 
livered of an evil sprit by the zud 
Khonsu, 1 397 898 

Berenice, site of, 1 3 2 

Bea, 2 primeiple of evil, deseribec , 1. 
304 396, hgme of, 266 267 tho 
get ot joviality and the toilet, 


Bet. anath, 11 809 x 

Biamo, ancient pyramids of, ii 106 

Biban el Moluk, tomb of Amon mes 
im the, n 287, of Ra neses IV, 
800 2 , of Ramess V and VI, 
891 10ck inscriptions of Apucs at, 
40 

Bichotes, king, probably fictitious, 
n 

Bigeh, island of, imscuption of 
Pram tak Ll, at, 11 482, of Apres, 
A 

Binnuter, king, permits female s w- 
ecssion, u 8h 

Binny fish, they1. 8£ 

Buch, Di , on the syllabic nitwe of 
huoioglyplic signs, 1 120% on 
the hteiary gtyle ot the I'zyptians, 
182 » , quoted, on the ethme 106+ 
sorpblunces of tie Lgyptians, 1. 97 
n jon the absence of the domestic 
fowl in Phainonie times, 177 1 ; 
on the glazed tiles of the Lgyptians, 
ud, on tue my chica: Chainer o1 
Mena, un 26 2 

Buket el Keroun, a Inke in the 
Tasoum, 1 31 distinct fiom 
Lake Manis, y (61 2 

Bue Nile, 4 12, 18, 24, 36 
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Bnon (Anon, Beon), 2 Shephod 
hing, n_ 107 

Bom, wild, whethoran inhalitant of 
ancient Lzypt, i 70 

Boats, sacied, 1 422, of theeSolar 
Diss, 1 262 7 , of Ammon, 201, 
uver, 89 406 

Boat buildmg,1 607 510 

Boatman, voc vtion of, 1 531 

Bocchoiss 01 T3mchors (Bok-on 
inf), successful revolt and 101gn 
of, 11 444, burnt alive by Shabak, 
i 471,n 445, datu of his acces 
son, 3 

Bourlos, lace, 1 29 

Bows, Lgyptiin, 1 459 

Biend, sacuificial ofeiime of, 1 408 

Breccia verde, quanies of, 1 94 

Bronze, Lgyptian, composition of, 1, 
468 n , how rendered suitable for 

“cutting stouc, 485 manulactine 
of articles in, 605 607 

Bit gsch, jus identihcations of ethnic 
names, u 330 2; his papa on 
the Exodus, 835 n , Ins theory ot 
a Omo Colchan inyasion in’ the 
itigzn of Ramesos IIT , 616 , quoted, 
on the monumental evidence of tho 
ougin of the ‘ayptians, 3 97 0% 
on tre checaful omper ment a 
Urs Dyy pte 91020 us thoslave 
olemont of the populatior, 108 2 , 
on ths asticnomy of the zy ptians, 
80L£, on tho social status of tho 
michit et, 628 520, on the ehiaro 
logical defects of tho Tum papyrus, 
1 3 4, onthe tiaditionary lus oy 
of the emly Jn igs, 81 2 , on tho 
land of P wt, 182; on he am nal 
and plant collection of Thoth ves 
U1, 238, on the openmg of the 
Iustoue penod 472 ins tiansla~ 
tion of the hymn of vietny 
of ‘Thothmes III, 250 251; on 
the 10ck-temple of Ra neses II at 
Abu Simbel, 318 819 on the tn- 
cioachment of the priesthood, 393 
594, on te later ichgion, 566 

Bubastis (Tel Basta), temple and 
worship of Bast al,1 881 $82 n 
418, tiadition of an eathqurke 
at, 31° capital af the twenty- 
second dynasty 418 
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Builder, craft ot the, i 483 

Building, 1 483 (see Aachitectme) 

Bulag, the 1 40 

Bulls, sacied (see 
Maevis) 

Bult, a Nile fish, 1 84 

Bursen, on the duation of the Old 
Enpne,n 18 

Butau, Jang nn 29; tiadition con- 
caning, 31 

B iticus, Lacus (Lake Boulos), 1 29 

Bato, He.odotea.. goddess, 1 337 7 

Byad, fish, i 85 

Byblus (see Papyius) 


Apis, Bacis, 


|ALASIRIES, soldiers so called, 1 
448 

Calendar, Egyptian, 1 802 

Cambyses, dite of his conquest of 
Feypts n 12, tomb of Amacs 
violated by, 400, dofeats the 
Lgy pttans at Pelusinm, 490 500 
captmes Memphis and caecutes 
Psa uatik TH , 601 

Camel, usc of the, by the Cgyp 
tians, 1 75 

Cumps, Lgyptian 1 475 477, of 
Gheek ana Catan mercenaries, 1 
464, 491 

Canal, fiom the Nile to the kd 
Sea, co nmenced by Seti ,n 297, 
hmshed by Rameses II, 816, at- 
tempted enlaigement hy Neco, 
478 474 

Cmopie nanch of the Nile, 1, 17 

Crpa plant, the, i 69 

Juchomish (Kaukmumasha, Jerabo 
lus), enpital of the Hittites, n 282; 
hatile of, 478 

( mians, foreign Jegion of, 461 

Corp, Nilotic, 1. 86 

( uvings, Cthopian, i 857 

Javyatide piers, 1 244 

Casings, Mons, 1 80, 40 2 

Cisie, nun vasteut wmony the Dyy p- 
traus, 1, 430 431 

Castor oil tice, the, i 4, 61 

Gat, fondness of the Cgyptians for 
the 1 76, wild, 72, its mode of ai~ 
taclong the scorpion, 90 sacred to 
the, goddess» Bast, 411; used in 
hunting, 541 
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Catainets of the Nile, i 15 

Catt a, Dgy ptian,1 75, bieeding and 
veallig of, 171 174, wild, chase 
ol, 543 

Cayahy, limited employment of 
by tie Lgyptana, 1 400, u 216 
(see Soldiers) 

Cetastes, 01 horned snake, 1 87 

Chabas, guofed, on the aflectation 
of male titles by queen Tatasu, 
i 220% on the anarchy pre 
coding t..c accession of Rameses 
Til, d04 2 , on Ve onlei of the 
wais of Rameses JIT., 869 

Chak: es (see Shafia) 

Chameleon, the, 1 89 

Chanots, ntiodnetion of, into Ceypt, 
1 2062 use of, an war, 450 451, 
H 216 218, constiuction of,1 461 
463,490 492 eqmpment of, 4538~- 
456 hoising of, 4560 cost of, 
401, exportation of, 400 n 216; 
substituted for palanquins, 858 

Cinse the (see Tinntig) 

Oholnos, lng 1.15 2, 212 rn. 

Chedoilaomer, mvasion of Syue by, 
u 2129" 

hems (Panopohs), special god of, 
1 832 

Cheap (see Khufu) 

Chepluen, enppoied temple of, i 
216, ii 88 80 (see Shafia) 

< Ohok icon’ grass, oil procuied fom, 
i 62 

Chionology, confused stato of, 11 1; 
illustiated by the vaiious dates 
assigned for the accession of Mena, 
2; no scheme of, deducible from 
tho monuments, 2 4, untiust~ 
worthiness of the f&ehemes of TTe- 
rodoius, 6; of Diodoins Siculus, 
5 8, of Manetho, f3 9, limits of 
the unceitaimty, 11 19 basis of, 
intioduced by the Tyas, Tot 

Chushan Risathaim, Mesopoftiman 
lung, tiu s of, 1 400 

Cueumaision, i. 489 

Cleopatins needles, 1. 860, ii B41, 

Clove a: i 00 
lover, tian i 

Clubs,"war? 468 

Cnidnum, olewm, 1, 62 

Coslesyzia,1 40 1 407 
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Colossi, mode of e1ecting, 1, 3808, 
gieat, of the Rameseum, 223, 
cary atide, 244, erected upon tim 
calu® pyramids, 1i 166 170 of 
Amenophis, IIL, 266 268, of 
Rameses Li*, 818, 821, of Seul, 
322 

Columns used in the constiuction of 
tomhs,1 212 214 ‘Proto Douc, 
218, 171, examples of, 1b Bem 
TInssan, 1 213; at Kalabshe 1i 
oz) anveiae fous of sinub anu 
“capital, 1 280 242, hall of, in the 
temple of Kanak, 226, close ag 
giegation ut 213 

Combs, Ugyptian 1 687 

Congo, iver, i 8 

Constantinople, memorial of ‘'hoth 
mes III. at, 1 262 

Copper, how obtained by the Dgyp 
tins, i 93 94 imported fom 
Ataka,i: 878 

Copa Ju gunge, connection of, with 
the ancient Dgyptim, 1 116 

Ooptos (Kebtu), 1 120, temple of 
sis at, 1 300 

Copts, physieal iesemblances of, to 
tho anaent Ugy ptians, 1 98, 09 

Cossen (Leucos Rasen, comme cial 
1oute to, In ancient tunes, u 133 
18 

Cotton, use of, f 68 

one sacied to Atho, i 866, 409, 

Cine, ptushment of, by the has- 
tapado, 1 105 by the ‘happy des 
pitch,’ un 882, by sentence to 
eep a beethouse, ib 

Crocodile, tho, halts of,1 65, de- 
stioyed by she ichnoumdn, 09 x ; 
why invested with a sacred cha 
racter, 876 , modes of chasing, 615 
646, n. LIU, worship of, 172, 177 

Ciocodilcpohs (see Taschel) 

C.e@%s induces Amasis to join a 
league against Veisia, u 404 

Oudwoith, his behef that the Lgyp 
‘ans recognised a Liimty in Unity, 
1 820 

Oush Oushites (see Kush) 

Oypios tice the,1 G2 G4 

Oypius, subject to Leypt, u 240, 
260, 261 25%. 1econauest of. bv 
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Amnsis, 492, Phosmiesan protecto- 
iateo!, 493, clat ns of Gyins to, 404 

Cyrenaica 11 87 £ (see Maimaiva) 

Oyrene, painied portrait of Amasis 
sent to, i 618, i 492, 197, al- 
leged expedition of Apries t8, 497 

Oysaus, tomb of, 1 3782 , demands 
a daughte. of Amasis foi lus 
haicm, i 405 


AGGERS, Ej) ptruu,1 158 460 
Danaoi, supposed Lgy ptr 
1endeing of 1 613 
Danang, 1 525, 649, u 91 
Darabooka, n odein Dgy ptian drum, 
1 522 
Dai out-ol-Shenf, 1. 16 
Dashooi, py:amids of 1 210 211, n. 
63 alleged burial place of Usw 
tasen JI], 150 
Bite palm, 1 40 50, 61 
Decalozue, the, aud the Cgyptim 
moiel law, 1 1OL 
Delta, tho, area of, in the ine of 
Herodotus, 1 4 2, tho Lowe 
country of ancient Daypt, 26r, 
geomaphy and nat nat le tues of, 
27 31, plain ot tne, 4 
Demonic possession onmihest 2¢ 
evrded mst mee of, 1 397 
Demons, i 306 
Demotic wit ng, i, 116, invention 
of, n 471 
Denderah (Do t) 218), temple to A thor 
at, 156,107; buildings ol‘ hoth- 
mos III al, 442 
Doi, temple bwlt by Rameses II at, 
un 820 
No Rougé, his identifications of Ngyp- 
taan ethme names with European 
names, 1 380 331, 611 617, quo 
ted, concern) ig the last thiee kings 
of Manethos fomth dynasty, 09 
m , on 10 tiunented fo1m of the 
pyiamid of Unas, 78 2 
Desert, Eastern, a division of Pavel, 
1 82 84, climate of, 46, Arabian, 
7; Nubian, 36 
Dinder, a tibutary of tho Nile, ox~ 
ploied by Sn S. Baker, 18 2 
Diodorus diet lus, his assertion re- 
snectine silver-niinos. i 98. his 
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anangement of Lgyptian classes, 
482, chionology of, 1 5-6; 7 40~ 
ted, on the solicitude of the Dgyp- 
tians fo. tien tombs, 1 182 

Disk-wor ship (see Aton, Sun) 

DogAsh, i 86 

Dogs, Egyptinn, vanetics of, 1 77- 
78, in 80 116, 140, 160 spccinl 
names borne by, 90, 140; Inng 
Antefaes, 128, 137 

Dom palm, 47 49, 64 

Domitian, vbelek erected to, i 284 2. 

TDooia, an Egyptian giam, 1 60; 
mode of cultivatmg, 160, ha- 
vesting, 168 164 (see Zea) 

Doshé, memorial of vactoly of Satit 
at, 298 

Dotterel, Ngyptian, i 8] 

Diab ahou! neggah, obelisk of one 
of the Antef Jrmgs at,1i 148 

Traughts, game of,1 561 ° 

Dheas,1 525, 586 688, i 42 48 85, 
116, 189, 168 169 861 354, 861, 
406~407 

Diums, Cgyptian, 1. 478, 522 

Tiunkenness, i 106, 651 

Duck, Cgyphan, 1 81 

Dumithen Dr, his work on q teen 
Tlatasu s naval expedition, noteccd, 
ii 2210 

Dynasties, contemporary, not always 
distinguished fiom consecutiys, ii. 
8,6,7,10 total duration of, aecord- 
ing to Manotho’s epitomists 8 
Polhle average duation of, 20; 
rmgs of the first, second, and 
thnd, 26 82 the fomth, 46- 
67, the fifth, 67 78, marked di 
vision between 1t and the sixth, 
97 ; the mxth (auhng im the south), 
99 115 no monumental tiaces 
of the seventh, eghth, ninth, and 
tenth, 121; the eleventh (fst 
Theban), 127 184; closed i 
bloodshed and confusion 185; the 
twellth, 141 166; the thnteenth, 
1765-180 the fomteenth (Xo te), 
176, 182, the filteanth and six- 
teenth (: SI epherds), 176,182 the 
saventeanth (Lyksos), 184~204 , 
the eighteenth, 205 283- the 
umeteenth, 284 889; cldsed m 
anogchy, 88), the twentieth, 
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Tey 


° 
863 401 the twenty-first (Ta 
nite, puest Inngs), 408 416, the 
twenty-second (Bubastite), 416 

430, the twenty third, 4°90, the 
twenty fouth (one king), 18, 444 
the twenty-fifth (Efuopinn), 446 

458; the twenty-sixth, 408 vd) 


EAS. Teyptian, 1. 78 

Lelipses, observation of, 1 207 

Lafou ( \potlinopohs Magna), i 162, 

Ldkou, lake (see Metelites) . 

Ldom (Atuma), connection of the 
Shasu with, 1 186 

Lduention, Hg yptan system of,1 553 

Tels, Nile, 1. 8& 

Tgypt (‘fa moma) originally the 
Greek na ue of the Nile,: 2, Ie- 
hiew nunc of, 26 2 , boundaries, 
dimensions, and chaiecter of the 
count 5,2 cultavable area, 4-5; 
dependence on the Nile 7, 1, 160, 
teitouial drvirions severally de- 
seubed, 1 26 36; border counties 
30 42, 108-118, acecsubihty to 
invasion fiom tho noith east, 89, 
u 186, 499; chmate, 1 48 47, 
vegetable yroductims, 47 Gt, 
annals, wild 6174; domestic, 
74 78, iy dd, 87, 88, 89, 116, 
140, 160, 858, Sida, i 78 83, 
fish, 83 85, reptiles, 66 66, 72 
73,85 00; insects, 90 D1, mine 
ial jnoducts, 91 95, 600; tle 
people, D6 108, noth and gputh 
counties, 102; why designated a 
bused seed, 106 commoncement 
of monaichy in, 112% , its oxtia- 
ordmary producti eness in anarent 
times, 162, land tenme, 164, 
ancontly divided Jinto distinct 
langdoms, 821, 11 “6 2; classes, 
professions, fades, and” monnfac 

tues of,1 481-564, 11 117 1% old, 

middle, and new empires,1i 16-20 5 

history of, prior to Seneteru, doubt- 

ful, 82, enrly seat of dommntowin, 

97 98 {nat evidence of national 

unty, 90, ‘ second evvilisntion’ of, 

186 187, periods of anmchy and 

decline, 122. 124,186,141, 176, 887, 

830, 840, 401, 420, causes of de- 
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chne, 866 889, 608, peicds of 
foreign domination im, 188 189, 
487 458, 488 401, 602, limited 
maitime dominion, 249, 251, ex. 
odus of the Tsiaehtes fiom, 333 
386 divadfd into twenty govern 
ments by Usmhaddon, 452, 10- 
naissance period of, 602 

Egyptuin language, its goneial cha 
rielet,1 115 its connection with 
the Coptic, 1b , intrusion of Somitie 
woids mto the, u 181, 195, 887 

sro Alphabet, Giamma, Ileio 
glyphics) 

Leyptians the of Asiatic orgin, 1. 
97 not a colony fiom Tthnopia, 
97 98 imnugiants fiom Syiia 01 
Alabina, yet a sopatate ince, 98, 
99 then complexion dak, but 
not black, 99, then hmyr not 
woolly, 1b thon fentmes, 100, 
then foum, 1b , anciently divided 
into tubes, 101 then intellectu 
chaiactaristies, 102 then mtistic 
powers, 103, thon morals 104 
07, 147, 203, 652, n 361 302, 
404 then mumbe, 107, their 
neighboms, 108 118 thon lan 
guage aud wirting, 114 131, 0 
5, 181, 196, thei iterate, 
1 182 161 then architecture, 
181 269 thoh nmetic ait, 260 
202, theit scienco, 208 310, then 
rehgion, 810 426 ; separation of, 
into classes, 430 482; then diess, 
bus 538 then amusements, 6388 
Ba 


Tileithyna (see T-Kaab) 

Nil-ha, variant of Athoi which see 

LT Asstsif, valtuy of, 1 128 

Tl Gimsheh, st Iphin mines at, § 94 

L1 Kaab (Lilert yi), queries of, i 
98, mscriptions at, 1 383, 1 108, 
185, 263 temple of Nukheh at, 296 

Ti-IAageh, inscription relating to 
Khem at, 1, 398 

Jl 'Tij, desert of, i 88 

delesiint chase of the, i 644, ii 286, 

Bi 


Llephantiné (Abu), specral deities of, 
i 827, 389, connection of the axth 
dynasty with, 1 97+ tomples to 
Kacph o: Wium at, 242, 264, 
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Dre 
wseriptions of Psamatik TI at, 
2 


Thalam appointed hing of Judea by 
Neco, £78 

Embalming, jas used m, 1, $07 
elitistical estimate of, 510 52) 
process of G11 514 character ot 
those emp oyedin, 514 antag y 
ot, 8) 

Lnweiald mines, 1 OL 

Lwpne, old ehionology of the, 1 

19 history of the, 23 183 
Middle, chronology of the, n 16 
17, 22, Insto1y of the, 184 204 
New, chronology of the, u 11 15, 
22, lnstory of the 905 602 

LEmployments, hereditary character 
of,1 430 

Tnantef, knngs, i 127, obehsk of 
one of the, 148 (see Antef) 

Fnchoualwi tu g,imsentionof n 471 

Engineciing, Cgyptian, 1 307 (see 
Ty diaulic* 

Thatosthenes his couection of Ma- 
netho’s | gues for the dmation of 
the Old Lmpne, n 7, 18 

smi addon divides Tgypt  mto 
twenty go cinmints, 1 459, ey~ 
palston af vis vassal kings by ‘Lin- 
hahaa, 466 

Tisné (Latopchis), ruins of, 1 16 

Ltham, a Se nic name, intioduced 
uito Dyypt 1 18) : 

Ethioma, anewnt, 1 86 not the 
pumitine homo of the J'gy ptitis, 
97 08 thy porplo of, ea led Kush 
by the Ligyp tans, 110 ita geo- 
maphy anc people, ri 435, wu 
of Usnitason I with, 150 162 
subjugation of, by Usmtasen Ili, 
166, myaled by ‘hothmes I 
214, eapedition of Thott mes 1V 
into, 260 , war of Seti I in, 203, 
embassy fiom, to lang Tutenkch 
amen, 277, 273; humbled by king 
Thoembvb, 281 282 wn of Ra- 
meses IJ] with, 376; the Img~ 
dom, Ethicps Proper o: Meroe, 
ented by Lgypt, 434, postt.on 
and importance of 1ts capital, 
Napata, 435 486, supposed ase 
to power there of a bianch of 
the Iloho family, 437° ile of 
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ove: Lgypt 487-458, expedition 
of Psamatik II into, 482, wa 
wih, finished ay Apues, 484 

Lthiopians, maruages of Egyptians 
with, 11. 200 210 

Ltiuna, ade of, with Ngypt, i 4€2 

Endoxug, lis statements concernn g 
planetary movements and periods, 
deuved fram Pgypt,1 800 301 

Lmopeans alleged appeaiance of, 1n 
Leypt im the time of Menephtheh, 
in Jd0 881 

Tusebus, Ine epitome of Manetho, 
i. 8, quoted, on contemporary dy 
nasties, n 6 2 

Dvil, views of Leyptians conean 
ing difficult to makeout, 316 817 , 
deities of, 300 306 

Exodus (see Moses) 


e 
Laer Lgyptian, 1. 456, 4£7 
¥aleons, Egyptian, 178 

Tatmmng,1 166 180, 67 88 

Fayoum, bas of the, 1 31 82, 
scheme of Amenemhat III fo tle 
amngation of the, 167, 161 163; 
Inohen obehsk of Usustasen I im 
the, 149, special deity of the, 172 
(see Meats) 

Yeasts, somal, i. 517 552, sacred, 
1i 189; calendar of, 376 

Tellahin, condition of the, 1 155, 
479 482 modern less industiious 
than the ancient Dgy ptrans, 1 22 

Teagusson, quoted, on Lgyptian 
tombs, 1 183, on the mech meal 
slalt dap! ryed in the consti tion 
ot the Great Pyia md, 208, con 
canmg the temple of Keainas, 
231 238 concerning Egy puan 
houses, 264 concerning = t @ 
roch-temple of R meses Il it 
Abu-Smnbel u. 819 320, on tho 
architectutal genius of the Lgyp 
tians 843 2 

Tish, Nulotic, i 83 85+ forbidden to 
the priests as food 438 

Tish hooks, i 606 

Fishing tuade of, i, 681 682, spoit 
of, 639 616 

Pitneh, an acagia so called, 1 52 

Flay? cultivation of, 1 63 
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Tlates, Egyptian, 1 520 

Toits, modes of attackmg, 1 465 
468 

Fowl, domestic, unknown uf Phaia 
ome times, 1, 177 

Towhng, trade of, 1 B1 682, spoit 
of, 540 541, n 00 

Funnitue of J'gyptian houses, 1 
488 400 


GAmoor fish, 1 84 

Guu oo Zatu, Ceyptian oht- 
post, in 227 

Gaza a Gavatu, a city of the Kharn, 
rire 231, captme of, by Apres, 


Gazelle, the 1 71 

Gebel eDokhan, poiphyay qnaines 
of, i 92 x 

Gebel el-Mokattam, a monntam of 
the eastern deseit, i 832 , lime- 
stone of, i O1 

Gchol Susils, sandstone of, 1 91 

Gebel Zabara, emerald mmes of, i 
04, 126 

Gebel Zayt, petroleum springs at, 


1 

Gecko, the, 1 86 87 

Gews, ongiaving of, 1 484-485 

Gon wm 390 1 is 7 

xeouetiy, gyptian knowledge o! 
7 395 Joo sie 

Ghiveh, the thiee great pyramids of, 
1 18) 202 the thud pyramd 
the work of two sovarcignus, y, 113 

Gaboleia, pass, i 16 

Gilbfiu, tie Lathy us 
Phny,1 60 

Gnafe nivel («a Ba Zaafle) 

Giud, M, on the cultivable area of 
Lgypt 1 52 , onthe occupation 
of the Nile yalley by sands, 6 

Gliss, invention of, i492" 

Glass-blowm, 1 492 403 

Goats, heeding of, i 175 

God, views of the Lyyptians con- 
ceining, i. 814, personification of 
Ths atiributes on aspects, 316 316, 
418; supposed 1ecogmition of Ils 
tuune nate, 820 321 

Gods, esoteric siews of the Ceyp 
tians conceininf the, 3815 316 


sativus of 
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o1giial local chaacter of, 821; 
amalgamition of, 325, itor 
chanreilility of, 880, sovually 
desPibed $22 800, orders ol, 1 
401 403; Jocal tuads of 403 
404 hymns to, 327, 350 361, 
404-405, piayeis to, 826, 400 
407, sucitfices to the 407 411, 
ammals sacied to the, 411-413; 
imenination of, im buils 418 416, 
why 1epiesented with the heids 
oi forms of anmals, 418 fest 
‘vals and processions in honou of 
the, 420-428, wos up of, m t16 
emly penod, i 388, lst of, m 
hing Peprs dedicatory eltai, 117 
divided into universal and local, 
118, peisonalities and abstiactions, 
119, introduction of, fiom the 
land of Punt, 134, Semitic, ad 
mntted ito the Pantheon, 181, 
387 , transpoi tations of, 808 (sce 
Pantheot ) 

Gold munes, 1 93, 500 

Goldene cinft of the, i 601 
50: 


Gordon, Col, his exploration of the 
Nile,1 11 2,122 

Goshen, settlement of the Imachites 
11 1 PNR sit ation of 940 

Gh abatusn, ehaijoteei of Khitan, 1 


Comma, Cgyptian, i 196 191 

CGoamte quaiuiws o, 1 92, whence 
obtamed by the kangs of the pyia 
mgd peniod, 1 99 » 

Grasses, Coyptian artificial, vanities 

1 

Cucece temples of modelled upon 
those of Lfypt, i 287, 1 rde ot, 
with Tyypt, 482, commercial in- 
tercomse of, with Laypt, n 466, 
its preypdicial oflect, 608 

Gietk meiconmies employed by 
Pstmatik I, 461, formation of 
two pormanent camps of, 464, 
effects of this measuie apon Neyp 
(Qn crs ilisation, 465 467 , 1emoved 
to Memphis by Amasis, 492 _ovei- 
powered by the Peisians, 500 

Groelss, pu surt of study m Lgypt by, 
1 103, 208, 300 

Gyatars, 1 522 % 
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QGyges iumehes auxiliay tcops te 
Psammetichus J, 1 461 


UA a 1efugeo in Tey yu 
414 


Ludes, Book of,1i 104 2 

Tink, the goldess, desusbod, i 38) 

Thik, the god, 1 400 

TLik ma (see Rameses LV ) 

Tlak on, titlo of Rancses III, nv. 
867 

TIakheh, o Kheb eity of n 886 
bueks fior ,containing Men hl epr- 
yaa car ouche, 413 

Itil of the Two Jiuths, judgment 
of the dead in the, : 188 180 

Tiamat, fig tice 80 called, 1 56 

Timmamiat, queues of, u 98, 181, 
14d, valloy of, 126, wells sunk 

> thee by Moentuhotep IT, 120 
inseiipticns at, 100, 165, 800, 181 

Tland, amputation of tie, tiom the 
bodies of slam foes, i 474 

TI her, the same ab Onwis, which 
sce 

Tonnu, commande of Sankhkmas 
erpodition to Punt, in 132 

Tta watu, on Like Nesiana, eaptured 
by Thot mes TIT, 1 933 934 

IIapi, the Nile god, 1 3D 
, one of the dom gonn of Amati, 
tae d hy th a3) 

‘Tlappy despatch, tho, an Dgy pun 
in tution, n B82 oT 

Timom conspnacy agai ist Ramesvs 

*TI, in 370 380, 404 

Taimachis, a name of Torus, i $601, 
303 

Ifupor, Song of ho,1 148 144 

Hat pociates,a name of Ilous,1 861, 
363 

Taipoons, 1, 506 

ILmps, Lgypuan, i, 521 

ILuias, acacia so called, i 52 

Haris papyius (see Papyrus) 

Tlasi (Aus. s), 1. 870 

Ta sebel (Crceodilopolis), 1 4802, 
460 

Hatasu o1 TLasheps (Ra-ma ka), 
queon, name of, 11 217 comport 
reign of, with hei elda both, 
ThothmesI 218; c1ases ns namo 


540 


HAT 


from the monuments on Wns de 
cease, 219 , her hush treitment of 
hei youngei lnother, 220 assum} 
tion of male titles and attne by, 
220, her tenple at Den-ol Bahui 
and other gieat woiks, 220-221 , 
despatches a grand expedition to 
Pant, 221; acmowledged suzc~ 
game theié, 294 admits her 
younze: brothe, Thothmes IL , 
to ashaie of the thione, 1b , her 
end uncertain, 2265 

Tatasn Mona, wite of Thothmes 
TIL, u 64, assocated with her 
son, Amendéphus II , 257 

Tawk, sacied to Ra, 1 844, 411 

Head 1est, article of fumture, 1.490, 


u 48 

Helews, alleged identity of, wit. 
the Apeiu of the monuments, 1. 
814 Fits (see Ist aelites) 4 

Hebtramozanath, father 
Tlest, u 883 

Tiobun, Afiscan tribe, 1 812 

Hekn, same as Tak, which see 

Ileltopa is, special deities of, 1 846, 
848, 363 worship of sacied bulls 
at, 415, obelisk of Usmntasen I 
ng, 147 148; temple of theSun 
at, 241, temple bult by Ra- 
meses ir at, 320, 821 

Tlelmets, Egyptian, 1 445 446 

Tlemarozath, foicign name boine by 
the wile of Rameses IL (se 
est) 

Hen iati, statuo of, i 497 

TIent (see ont) 

Honts, » daughter of Khufu, 1. 67 

Tleptanomns, the, 1 26 2 

Herscleopolis Magnu (Sutensenen), 
n 488, 480, 460, confedeate 
puncesdefeated by Piankhi at, 440 
Paiyi, 115al kingdom of, i 122 

Tlermonthis, worship of Mentu at, 
1 d6£, bull woiship ot, 415 416 

Termopolis (Sesennu), storm and 
an pine of, by Pink, n 440 
4 

Hermotybes, soldiers so called, i 


of queei 


Hei-hoi or Pe-hor (Si-Ammon), first 
puest-kine at AOR avoltsd hee 
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HIE 


qmet usurpation of the thione, 
409, obtains military successes m 
Syua, tb. ; his Senntic connection, 
400 410, histitles, 410 volves 
the high-puesthood,on his eldest: 
sou, 411 Ing personal appearance 
and chaiactel, 410 411 uncen- 
tamty as to his immediate suc- 
cessol, 41) 

Teimoko), 01 Ilmankal, a town of 
the Ruten, 1 228, 231 

Tleiodotus his theory of the forpa- 
tion of the Nile Valley 1 7 date 
ot lis west to Egypt, 21 2, 
chionologie 11 scheme of, n 5, Ing 
judgment of Deyptian manners and 
customs, 1 427 428, lus account 
ofa remukable heredit uy succes- 
sion of priests, 430 431, lis ar 
rangoment of Cgyptian classes, 482 
a, on the use of mummed torms 
at banquois, 650; on the nv uber 
of Dzyphaa cittes in tho regn of 
Amrsis, 2 491 guoted, on tie re~ 
hgions character of the Ngyptians, 
1. 310, on emoralmung, 514, on 
the chase of the ciacodile, 646 

Tletovpolis, 1 317 

Tlerusha, campaign of Pept against 
the, i 108 106, 107 

Tlesep, or Tlesepti {(iavetio's Usa 
phredus), an emly king, n 28, 
tradition conea ning, 31 

Tesi, 01 Isis (Ifematozath), wife of 
Rameses IIL, u 883 

Tlest-em-kheb, wits of hing Qlen- 
Khepi 1a, 418 
, wile of Osarkon IT, 14. 428 

Tetau, Afiican tube 11 812 

Tlezelaah, negotiitot of, with Th- 
hakab, 1 460 

Thetatie wiiting, 1 148 

Therogly phies, emsiye foyms ot 1 
116 then pictoual character, 117 , 
iepiesentative signs, 118, figma- 
tivesigns, ib ; determinative signs, 
119 phonetic signs, 120 123, cif 
ficulties of decmphement, $23; 
mode of alangement, 124, signs 
for numerals, 124+ for gods and 
months, 125, mvention of the en~ 
ye _ 
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Theiophous, Therostolisim, Egy p- 
uuan pnests,i 434, 435 

Thippo otamus, the, 1 66; chase of 
tho gf ft 

Thtites identified with tho Tyksos, 
un LOL co@ntay and people of t10, 
described, 232 picture-wiit ng of 
the, sb eapuditur of 4 lic thu cs 
IV aginst the, 260, thei men 
omg attitnde on the accession of 
Runeses I, 286, wasters of dyiin 
in the tumo of Seti T, 238 
#289, was of Rameses II with 
the 403 809 treaty of peace be 
tween T'gypt and the, 310, umport 
corn from Egypt m a time of 
ere 82D (see Tyksos, Kata, 

et 

TIve, Dzyptian, 1. 169 160 

To nm, on the medical plants of 
Lgypt, quoted 1 68 

Hont, 01 Tent, wife of Psamatilk I 
and mothor of Neco, 1. 471 

Tont-mi lub, daughte: of Amendéphis 
Wf,u 271 

Hoplna, Helnew name of Apiies, 1 
48: 


TIo1 01 TToius, general of Apues, u 


3 

Hoi au mat, title of Jang Uswkaf, 
ii 69 

Ifor em heh, general of Amenéphis 
IV ,h 277 

Hor om-heb-Menenammon, — king 
(Manetho’s Tloius), 1estmes tho 
arcient cult supprcssed by K iuon 
aftn, 11 279 381, conducts an 
expedition into Ethiopia, 281 5 his 
tablets of victory at Silsihs, 282, 
lung b of higrergn, 283 

Iloioscopes, casting of,1 304 

Ti -Pasebensha, king, tk 

TLotse, the, intfoduced to Pzy pt hy 
the Iyésos, 1 71,11 2032 , 206 2 
214 excellence attained by tie 
Tuy ptinns in breeding, 216 seldom 
employed in ag ientime, 1 170 
480, special names bestowed upon, 
hi 368 

Eloi tetef, son of Menkauia, discovers 
an important 1ehgiots document, 
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of Osi1is 1 868,861 tl 0 ques jon 
conealning wo TToiuses, J61, Ins 
Utles, woishp, and names, 902 

863 cai rest monumental evidence 
of, i: 88, incaination of, nm kings, 
40 41 ioyil deay ration uf, 84 

ti lo of triple con yuern g, assumed 
by hug 2eyi, 108 109 

Torte alleged son of Psamatik I,» 
47140 
y king (ae 1101 em-heb) 

Tlosher sy1 chionis u of, with Shabak, 
u 18, embassy of, to 1275 pt, 416 

Hotcp, meaning of u 177 2 

Totep hi ma (see Monopht al ) 

Tlouses, dwelling, mchitoctine of, 5 
248 256 extantera npleof,ei ected 
by Rameses II, 248, pect har 
window oinanion of 250 n,, 10+ 
presentations of, 251 251 cha- 

a lacie of the most ancient, n 88 
84, fwritme of, 1 488 4)0, 1 
43 160, 365 867, facades of, 
180 colonnadcs of, 149 —mteti01 
ind exteri01 wie igemonts or, 354 
855 built on piles in the Jind of 
Punt 228 

Tlowara, buck pyi unid of 1. 211 2 

Iku god of touch, 1 400 

Tum, lang n 29 ayriifieation of 
the nine, 80 sucecoded by Sono- 
fou, 46 

Thon ite, 1 611 546 i 4f, 90, 146, 

69, 236 255 36), sculptine ie~ 
Jatiig to,1 277 ii 128 

Tlmanktl (see Uermokol) 

Ilut-Khept 1a-sot »p-cn 20, the {Ino 10 
namo of Sheshonk I, 1i 419; of 
Tahkelut II, 1 420 

[fut 1a sotep-en Ammon-netor -hale- 
uas, thioie namo of ‘Lakolut T, 1. 
a2p 

Th} wna, ihe, i 66 

Hyd whe woils on the Nile, 161, 
165 167 

Iykeos, etymology of the name, 1 
JIL x , deity woishrpped by tio, 
801, no monuments loft by tho, 
nu &+ chronology of tio 35 17+ 
destiucticn of the na tonal monn- 
ments by 10, 23 91, do ested by 
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by, mdulnteble, 184 185, con- 
jectties conceluing tien nation 
ahty, 190+ probably TLittites, 
191, conquest and devastation 
of Feypt by, 192, fanatical de- 
stiffction of temples by, 193° 
subsequent adoption of Lgyptian 
manneis by, 198 194 203 204 
the countiy benefited by then 
rule, 104 193, duation of the 
dynasty 198, expulsion of fiom 
Lgypt, 200 202, 205 207 intro 
duction of the hoise and chariot 
into Envpt by, 1 74 1 208 2 
206 n, 15 n. 


Px: the,: 71 
Ibis, Cgyptien, 1 79 81, sacied 
to Thoth, 411 

Ichneumon, the, 1. 67 68, extraz 
ordinary stories concerning, 69 

Tdumma ravaged by Seta I, 1. 288 

Ig iana, the, 1 86 

tahown, Iniok pyramid at,1 2102 

Tnhotep, Ing, n 101 

Inaés, a lansman of Psamatik I, 1 
462 

Indha, tiade of, with egypt, i 482 

Indigo use of, 1 63 

Tntagho, peculiaa Ceryptian use of, 1 
260 

Interpreters, class of, in 466 

Inunam, « town of the Ruten, n 
228, 281 

Toning foreign legion of, 1 462 

Tpsambul (see Abu Simbet) 

Thitsen a statumy of Meniuhotep 
Il, 190 tomb of,1 619 siélé 
of, n, 187 

Thon, how obtained by the Lgyptians, 
1 9394 ino employment of, 
504 505 

Tunigation, i 165 167 

Th tka, mystic name of Ammon i 326 

Iseum, piobable site of, 1 16 2 

Isi nefert, wits of Rameses II, u 824 

Tara, tha yoddess, connection of, with 
the »njth of Osnis 1 358, 367 
hei name, 1epresentations, title 
and woishyp, 368 869, enlist 
monumental evidence of, n. 38 
dustfhct fiom ‘Ath, 84, temple to, 
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Kap 


bult by Khufu, 56, temple to, 
at Memphis, 496 
tay anuenten ot Amendphis ITT , 1i. 


quee1 of Rameses IIT (see Test) 
Tstael, kingdom of, u @14, cities of, 
captured by Shesionkh I, 1i 422 
Isashtes condition of, under Thoth 
mes TIT, n 244 947 Trodus of, 
inthe ieign of Menephchah, 333 


Cy 
ACTIN and Boaz, 1 229, 243 » 
Jaham (Jamia *), a city of the 
hau, u 227, 281, battle at, 
289 
Jannas Shepherd Inng, n 198 
Javelms, 1, 46] 462 
Jehoahas deposed by Neco, 477 
Sehowkces, mtgue of Neco with, u. 


Jen vholus (see Caichemish) 

Jeibon, the, 1 70; kept ax a pet, 
n 44 

Joroboam, a figitive at the cowt of 
Sheshonk I, 2 419 490+ mduces 
Sheshonk to myade Judea, 420; 
and to 1educo the 1efiactory cities 
of Isiael, 422 

Jerusalem, capture of, by Sheshonk, 
1 469, 11 121, sitges of, in 470, 
480, 186 

Joseph, synchnomsm of, with A pepi, 
ni 202 201, 245 246 

Josi th, defeat of, at Mogiddo, si 476- 
477 < 

Tuna, father of queon Tara, 1 261 

Judwr mvyaded by Sheshonh 1, ii 
421, Necos aiiangements for the 
goveinment of, 477 icvolte 
agaist Nebuchadnezzm, 485 

Jugglers, 1 651 ° 

Justice, admimistiation of, 1 
u 881 383 n 


386, 


A-AB, a son of Khufu, u_ 57, 
Ka an, teiitory of, n 104 
Kadesh, capital of the Tittites, 11. 
228, 231, 238  captme of, by 
Soti I , 289-290 battle of, hatween 
Rameses IT, and Fhitasn, 805 808 
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Kaka, king, 1 72 

Kakau, kmg, meaning of the na ne, 
u 30> tradition concermng, 3L 

Kalabghe, temple of Rameses IT at, 
u 820 

Kama, puncets, ir 178 

Kames (Uot khey 10), king, u 201, 
205 

Kanw, town of, 1 140 » 

Ka mutt, title of Khem, i 826 882 

Ka nefex, name of 2 pyrannd built 
by Amenemhat I,n 144 

Kepes, wifo of Takelut I, 427 

Tap, Maxyan king, n 37+ 

Kaibamt, bittle ot, u 453 

Kankamasha (see Carchemsh) 

J,ainak, gieat temple of, 1 224-233, 
n 841, southern temple of, 1 296 
building of RamesesTII at, 877 
gieat tablet of, 238 280 yillmed 
hall of Lhothmes TIT at, 240, hul 
of columns begun by Seti I, 201, 
complete] by Rumeses ID, 320, 
temples to Ammon and Maut, 
264, sculptines of Ramcses LV , 
300, bas ivhefs, 1 276 n, u 
423, Bubistito portico of She- 
shonk I , 428, 425, temple r¢ 
stored by Amasis, 406 

Kashi, Dgyptian namo of 11 Gush- 
ies, “ wick see 

Katu, people so ealled, 11 228 

Keb, name of a pyramid, 1 67 

Kebisn wut, one of the four genu of 
Amenti, 1 307 

Kebtu (see Goptos) 

Kelbtel bah, Nile dog fish, 1 85 

Ken, trtle of Ra Sekcuon IIT , whieh 
see 

Ken 1 Kim, gnieign deity adopted 
into the Lgy puan Panthcon, 1 40 

Komiuck, quoted, on the unpiogies 
sive characte: of Tgyptian at, 1 
2802 « 

Kori get, wife of Sheshonk I, ir 418 
wile of Osalton Iu 426 
wifo of Osaikon II, n 428 

Keagan or Kaaway, specres of dot 
telel,1 81 2 

habow, eastern hmit of empne 
under Th vthmes TIT, i 236 

Kha ia, «ano as Shifia w uch see . 

Khalt, the guddess, 1 399 
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KU 


Kho uscon, wind go called, 1 46 47 

Khai 9um, latitude of 1 13 

Kharu, th> (Chorethites ?),1 111, 1 
186 nationality of, 230, geo- 
gig hiecal situntion, cites, ad 
peo} le of, 231 

Kheb (seo H heb) 

Kham, the god, desciihed 1 931 
88£, woiship ol, 1m the eleyuuth 
dynasty, n 13) 

Khem a ~f, a son of Ki itu, n 57 

Khcns wet, princess 1 620 

Krepri, the sun god, diserbed, 1 
3 4 dz 

Khept ka 1a (sce Usuitasen T) 

Khesea, tiibe of the, 1 151 

Khetam (Ltham), 11 2g 

Klnudu CePpO), a Thittite city, 
u 232, 304, lang of, at tho battle 
of Kadcsh, 308 

ee ypusar, TTittite offee, 1 808 

Nhisisep, a Th ite ety, n 232 

Kuta a Kista, tle’ (the Inti os 
of Scuptine), 1 11L tle ony 
Car amtisi nation of J }rypt an 
ricords, 1 230 2 (see Tattites) 

Khit is2, war of, wit Rameses Il, 
u 801 308, obtains a treaty of 
peres, 808, 310 muntgo of Ina 
daughter with tre Ley pt in king, 

Kinun (sea Kneph) 

Kimut -hotep, priest of hing Usui kat, 
n Gf, 100k on) of, at Bem-IT is 
san, 15£;h Sgovunoslip 164,155 

Khe os, 01 Khonsu, 1 moon god, de- 
seule], 1 360-871 tiarspor ed 
to Bakatin fn the ems of ayes 
sors dL puincosg, 1 308 temple to, 
at Thabos, 877, 300 {01 

Khu , [thor of quoi Ankh nese 
Meiina, u 110 

Khu atin, new eypital founded by 
Ameu¢phis LV, i 975 

Khu en~ tten nano adopted by 
Amondép wwIV, 1 972 

K wfu (Oheops), Jang, acesss on of, 
ae a), builds the Gi sat 21 uid 
of Ghize1, 60, 79 y hated of after 
times agunal, 52 bra ie ief of, at 
Wady Maghuah, &£; two exe 
ditions of, into the aomaitic pon n= 
sule, 64 65, awdetitifies hf nsclf 
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KHU 


with the god Khoum, 55, othe 
pioofs of hus piety, 55 66, Ins 
tanily, 66 87, saicophagus cf, 
found m the Great Pyramid, 3 
201 inscirption of, 363 

Khalthotep, royal architect, 1 629 

Khumhat, vizier of Amenéplus IIT, 
n 269 Lames 

Khut hotep, a pyramid pues , T72 

Kings method of recoidiig tle 
aeigns of, 3,7 10 early, then 
unceitan succession, 23 24 lists 
of, 96 vaations in these, 2f 
feneral chmacte: of then names, 
80 eaithly parentage of, nierged 
in then heavenly, 24, 100 » 
worshipped as incainations of 
TIm 1s, 40 41, 84 first amstance 
of ongmal and thione names boine 
by, 73 association cf, 146, nd~ 
diessed’'as gods 173, absoluip 
deification of, 351 ‘ 

Kop lap, Nubian town, 1i 464 

Kash (see Kush) 

Kite, Aitolian, 1 79 

Kneph (Khnum) 1am he ided god, 1 
827 380, distinct fiom Ammo1 
and Khem, 3380 381, anima's 
sacied to, 411, temple to, at 
Tlephantmé, 242 

Konosso mseuptions &e at,u 129, 
170, 260 n , 26-4, 492, 490 

Keommeh, fort bmlt by Us tasen 
JIT at, n 156 remains of the 
temple of Thothmes ITI at, 
242° temple to Totun built by 
Amendplus IT at 257 

Korosko, inscription of Amenemhat 
T ati 1482 

Kudu mabuk, invasion of Syiia by, 
u 212 

Kush (Oush) Kish, 01 Kashi, Ethic 
piane, 1 110, not known to Pepi, 
i 106, rdyal sons of, 294 prince 
of, title of Dgyptian y1ce1oys, 338, 
891 (sce Cthopra) 


ABOURING classes, condition 

of, 1 164-155, 479 482, u 96, 
361 7 

Labyjinth name given to the palace 
of Usurtasen III, 1 164 
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° 

Lndieé 01 Laodieé, secondaly wife of 
Amasis, u 492, 498 

Lilob, the fimt of the persea,1 54 

Land, piopeity m, heieditgy, 1 
41 tenme of,1 154- allotted to 
the military class, 2 

La dary, business of the, 1 48/- 


Latopols (see sneh) 

Latus, a Nile fish, 1 84 

Lead, how obtamed bythe Egyptians, 
1 3 94, anuty of its employ- 
ment, 504 e 

Lebanon, timboi of, 1 291 

Lobbok, acacia so called, 1 52 

Leka, the, n_ 804 

Lenoimant, M , his supposition of a 
foreizn conquest aftor the close of 
the sixth dynasty, in 123 124, 
Ins theny of Dzypts maitime 
ompno, 248 251 quoted, on Navp- 
tian ait,1 280 n, 290, 291 ny, 
292 n, un 82 83,116 a, 347 2; 
on the 1ehgion of the Egyptians, 
1 812, 813° 418 2 on the con 
te upoimy chaacte: of some of 
Manethos dynasties, 1i 40 , on 
ealy neoglyplic writing, 45 1 5 
on the non-existence of Tey pt an 
monu ents relating to the Hylksos 
period 1982, on the character 
of the militay* expeditions of 
Amenéphis IIT, 263 2, on the 
slave hunts of Rameses IT., 313, 
on the employment of Tgyptii 
captives, 826 2 , on the collapse of 
Teyptian eivihsation, 508 2 

Lenti s, cultivation of, 1 164. 

Leontop sls (seo Thmuia) 

Leopard, skin of wogn by the high 
priest, 1. 488, 489 

Lopidotus tie,1 84 

Leprosy believed id be communi- 
cated by the pecho i #8 . 

Lewis Sn G O,0n the tesigmony 
of the Gheeks to Tgyptian litera 
ture, 1 134 2 ; guoted, on the as- 
tionomucal tastes of the Egygtian 

niests,1 290 n , 207 » 

Libanus, mount,1 40”, 41 

Libya, country of, i. 87 

Libyans, invasion of Cgypt by, in 
Menephthahs reign, i 109, if 
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TiM 


29 war of Rimeses TIE with 
#, 370 (see Ribu, ‘ahenmn) 
estono, gy ptian, 1. OL 
am, ugp of, hy the ancient gy p 
ana, 1 62, 612+ excellence ol the 
anufietiue, 87 : 
us, 146, hunt ng of, 648 544, 11 
89, 268° used m the huntn yg of 
her aumals, i 543 iane em 
oyed 1m 1ehigious plocessions, 1 
38 
an, Ahicar club, 1 458 
1 @y, tiver,1 40 
tratme Lgyotian character of, 
» 102, 182; pecunaaucs of style 
1, 133 extent and vanety o, 
15 religious tieitises 100 14l 
1 ems, 141 144 book ot travels, 
eb novels, 146 147 — antolno 
aphical story of Saneha 147 
10 conespondonce, scientific 
eatises and woiks on m gic, 
10 161, pursuit of, as ontly as 
e pyiaimd ponod,n 91, t owash~ 
3 state of under the m ietoenth 
\nasty, 3869 dO succeeded by 
+ agnation 403, mystic, 431 
vain, Deyptim i 536, 170 
suds, 1 b 74, 80, 80 
List, vinet eg of, 1 90 
om Dpyptian 1 486, 487 
iis the,1 60 ,euse of, at feasts, 
"So, 11 Oe 407 
nivba, aver 1 82 
tn the 1 101 
» the name, n 478 
1, Aiton so called, 11 380 
n, gyptim, 1 60 
nf, t10 fiurt of the caper plant, 
59 “ 
1 un (see Ruten) 
n, temple of Ammon at, foun- 
ad by Amoripiis TIT nn 264 
smpletedsby Seti I 30, 821 
\ Sa, gealmys of, with Lzypt, 1 
1,454 * 
3,1 621, 168 


a 


unter pretation 


A, the poddess of tiuth de- 
ae bed, 1 385 357, assoviated 
th Phthah 336 

teto1y of, 1 lll 


“OL Us 


~ 
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MAT 


Maasu, tle, u 304 

Maces, battle,1 457, 458, eyhndu- 
cal 523 

Midyoh, luke (see Maca) 

Malka, o: tuquose of Wady Mi 
ghmah,u 482, 76, 166 9 

X gdclon tle name n 181, con 
(ended with Moz Ido, 476 

M gie belutii,1 161 370, 606 

Mahioid yeh ernal, 1 28 

Muku, the god 1 400 

Mulouh, suno as Meiula which see 

Ma min (se Ramescs LV ) 

Mammovist temples, i 286, used as 
models o Giech temples, 237 

Manetho, bis listory of Lgypt,1 
2, 6, its opitcmes, 8, us chiono 
logical scheme untrustworthy, 7 
9 contemporancousness of some 
of Ins dynistios 10,18 19 ela 
nobgy of lus thiee jernods >t 
Rayptian nstory, 11 10, worth 
Ieesicgs of his tadit ons co icern 
mg tho ewly mona chs, 31 32 
gue ted, on the co iq cst md desas 
tition of Leypt by the ILyksus, 

Ma fictwes, excellence of Lgyp- 
tan, a 483 

Maan (Mecm), 1 300 2 

Maea o: Marcous, lake, i 28+ 
wines of 1 I7L 

Minette Boy, or the dia vin of the 
OlLEmpne 1 18 quo cl, rela- 
tive to to second enahis vor 
1222” 

ae myst ¢ uname of amin, 
1 32 

Mamaun, Libyar lang, 1 vasion of 
Tay t by,1 320 833 

Marmanet (Uytonaica), regim in 
Fab ted by the Maxyes, 1 374 

Munnago,1 63,1 324, Wlowed to 
priests, 1 439 

Martinsiu, Mass, quoted, giving her 
implassions of the statues of 
A uendplis IIT, i 267 

Mash isl ub Maxyan pimce, n 874, 
37) 

Misitvasha (see Maayes) 

Mat int.ipr tation of 1 417 


4 Math (Maten), nation uhty of the, 
Pp 


n Qol 
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: MAT 


Mat sha, daughter of ling Ases 
at, given im matuage to Ptih 
ases, nn (6 

Matsmama ITIittite prinee, 11 808 

Mgut, tho goddess, desciibed, 1 837 

39 

Maut enm Ilit ite ling, n 280, his 
tieaty with Seti], 201 

Mayes (Mashaunsha), the a tube 
of Libyans 1 882, ii 118, 20% » , 
wai of Rameses ft, with the, 0 
812, 870, invade Lzypt in the 
time of Rameses III 374 

Medicine, plintsuscd in, 1 64+ p ac~ 
tice of, 160, 806-806, 627 598 

Medinet-Abou, teuples at eected 
by Thothmes IJ and Tlatasu 1 
217 220, n 918 by Thoth nes 
TH, 242, by Ameniplis IIL, 
205 by Reaucees Il, 376 
pavilion of Ramoses IIL. ag 3 

48 251, temple comt bukt by 
Anhakah at, 4682 , bas reliol 
of a hon hunt at, 1 277; bas ichof 
of captmed princes at, 1. 876 2 

Meditoi anenn, the, volume of water 
it receives fiom the Nile, 1 14 23; 
eastward cunent of, 28 its al~ 
leged encroach nent on the Deltr 
90, not the sea of the Ileb ev 
eneampm ont Ba 

Mepiddo, o1 Maketu, a city of the 
Khan, situition of wu. 476 n , 
battles of, between Thothmces CLL 
and the Urttite king, 228 — be- 
tween Neco and Josith, 477 

Mobt en-hont (Meht on-usekh), DPa- 
nito plincess, u 4 8 

Mem: on, vocal statne of, nu, 216 
266, impressio is produced by, 2(7 

Momnomun, the, constructed by 
Rameses IT 1 220 224, is 818 
(see Rameseum) 

Memphis T'gyptian namo of con 
nected with that of Mena, 1 *7, 
jourder of 81 antiquity of, 41 
n seat of goveanment of the 
fowth and fifth dyaast.es 63,17, 
ef the seyoith and eighth, 122, 
supposed eight gent gods at, 1 
402, worship of the samed bulls 
at, 414, ei 82L; Serapeum of 
(see Sorapeun), necropolis of, 
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MEN 


182, temples of, 330, 837, $81 
u 820, 401, 450, 470, 481’ 400? 
victory of Miammon nut at, 456 
memorial of Apies at, 90; sta 
tues of Amasis at, 496, siege of, 
by Camby ses, 5085017 

Mea (Mna), dates assigned for tle 
fecession of, 1 1 2+ doubtfnl 
existence of, 26 meaning of the 
nane, 27, tradition coneerning, 
3 pests of, 41 2 

Moia-nu sai, the, 
Seneferu, 1 48 

Menel eres, Mau utho’s vendeyiig of 
Menkauhoi and Menkama, which 
gee 

Meidesian Inanch of the Nile, 1 
7» 

Menolaites (Madyeh), lake, i 28 

Menephthah (Ifotep hi ma the Am 
mene}hthes of Manetho), ollice 
held by, urden lus father, ir 826 
accessio 1 of, $27, tioubles of his 
eign, 1b — msigmificance of his 
monuments, 328° pacific charac 
ter of lus fmeym policy, 829, 
repels a formidable mvasioy o 
Tabyans and then allies, 820 333+ 
lus calamities in connection with 
the ITkmew Lxodus, 383 336, 
nat dicwn d ta the Red San, 84, 
Tua later tio tbR.8, wb , tomb of, nt 
‘Thebes, 1 212 

Moi o1 Menhi, the goddess, de 
seribed 1 880 

Menkwl oi, king (tho «Mencheres 
TT of Manotho), accesaidh of, 1 
765, portriit of, found im the 
Serapc im, 76 76, pyia md of, 76 

Men kau-a (Mengheres, Mycerinus) 
a ccsston of ou, 63 builds the 
Thad Pyiamid, 63, 80 — saco- 
phogus and coff of 1 101 193, 
n G4, doctiine of the absorption 
of the soul m Osinis tiacgl to Of 
Ins characten, 65 66 (see Pyra 
ani) 

Men [1 cp 1a, priest k-ng, 1ggn of, 
u 41341e : eM 

Men khep: 1a (see Thothmes ITT } 

Men khepru-ia (sce Lhothmes IV ) 

Mer-nain, a name of Rameses 
NIU, n 40Le 


conquered by 
e 
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Menna, 10) 0] chauioteer, n 306 

Men nef, name of a pyramid 1i 107 

Ment hept, kings, u 127 (see Meniu 
hot@p) 

Mentn, the sun god desmihed i 
893 864 Mnnuil {estayul in hon 
ow of, 421; worship o , under the 
eleyeut) dynasty, 1 130 

Me rtu, waa of Sih with the, ii 
70 71 wm of Ranuser with the 
73, expedition of Ing Pep 
f gainst the, 103 

Mintu hotep I, si 128 

IE (Xvb Iehen 1a, Ra web tar), 
lock inseaiption ard tablet of, 1 
129, wella sunk by, im the valley 
of IInmiamit, 1b; monstious 
smeopha,rus of, 1b 
TIL tabj ets of, 131 

pume minieter of Usurtacen I, 
n 162 

father of Subakhotep IV, 1 
178 gerealogul table of hs 
descendants, 1b 

Menzaleb, lake 1 29 

Mer-ab, royal aichitect, 1 529 

Mei en-ia, king, accession of, mm 
10; us pynamd, 110; orders 
tie constiuetion of docks in the 
Uauat country, 111, his tiblet at 
Assounn, rb 

Mu het, a son df Khufu, un 56 

Me ummon, a namo of Rameses 
MII, 40) 

Mai ater, wifo of king S11 nekht, 
u 277 7 

Mapa (Manetho's Miebidis), an 
ealy lang, uu °8 

Mena ie Pen) 

Merisnuikh, wefe of Shafi, ii 57, 
tomb o, at Sacenah, 61 oxuted 
dagmity of, 62 . 

Mei Cum, seer th son of Rameses 

*IL,  J89, supprsed to rave 
legs ted at Ielope 13 dwang his 
Incther’s Theban tu >, 331 

Merka x shu, capt i of mercenaries, 
eel 

Mone (Dankalal ), tie Jangdom of, 
so called, un 34 

Murseher, the goddess, described, 1 
388 . 

Mer 11 tefs, wie of Senefun and 
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MOW 


Khufu u, 16 2, 49, childier of 
5B 57 

Meruln, the god, desciibed,1 378 
379 

Alcsopotamia, conquests df-Thothme 
TID in, u 22), 281 235 Spe a 
tors ot Amen¢phis IT 11 255 
held by Igypt down to te m 
of ALmen*pusIV 227,278 1 - 
conqi est of, by Seti, 293) Ime 
tion of Pgyptian supremacy osu, 
490, 4C0 ‘ 

Metallu gy 1 500 507 

Metehtes (Cdlea), In 2, 1 99 

Metopion, an Lgyptian ungucat, 1 
62 

Mesdoun, pyramid of, 1 183, 1 
80° cimacter of the seulptines 
found there, . 290, its builder, uw. 
49 


ali am non Nut, Jag, connec ton of 


ewith Trhakah, u 45, lus dream 
ih, aimcles ito Leypt, rb 
tetakes Memphis hom the Ac 
syrians, 466 minkes additions te 
the ten pleofPlihal 456 recuyo- 
the susmesion ot the Agsyir 3 
feudatery princes, 457 5 retin 1) 
Napaite th 

Mz hidus (see Meribrpr) 

Megdol_a Semte rams mtrodrecd 
imtc Deyyt,u 181 

Malukha, tic mare, a 461 2 

Mon ap sabler ading of tty h eo- 
glyph cf Khen, 331 

Mitiahenny, 1un1s of tie temple of 
Ramess II it, nu 822 

M Adeh, -vab namie of the oxy ihyn- 
chus,1 83 

Miriaim, the Tl iow name of Lizy pt, 
1 26 _ its meamng, 101 2 

M na (see Mena) 

Mnevis, the s aed bull of Helv - 
polis, 1 415 

Meeris, Jake, cc ustiucted by Amon 
emhat III, 1 167, n 161 163, 
mca of, 1 6, supposed ancicnt 
pyran sa ou 

Mol u, ravels cf, 1 146 - 

Mocattam, quinn cs of, un 93, 144 

Mokhayt, tres so cal ed, i 51 

Momemplus (Mcncu ), sacied cow 
of,1 £16, battle Sf, un 46% 
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Money, use of gold 1 x3 fo,1 507 

Mouitoa hamds 1 72-74 

Monkeys, kept as pets,1 64 un 
407 


Mongmenis, chronological deficien- 
eiesof the, 1 24 corttadictory 
of Manctho, 9 non eats enc? ot, 
jo eight dynasties of the eally 
peuod, 1 1) 20 

Moon, festivals wn bonow of the, a 
420 

Moon gods, 1 369-374 

Mosac of the ante pyianid pettod, 


tg 

Moses, alleged mdehteduess of, to 
the Tgypt.ar sacred heals, + 
104 leids the Toews out of 
Dzypt, un 833 336 

Mummues, pectoral plates of, 1 198 
aze of the, 51l 2 , fi,wes of in~ 
tioduced 11 bang ets, 550 65) 
of cats 77, discovery of that oft 
Anutef I n 128, of queen Aab~ 
hotep, 207 

Market, ofce of, 1 628 

M sic and musical instiuments, 1 
620 524, OL 92 

Mustabat el-imaoun, pyraand of 
Unas, 78 

Mut om ua, wife of Thothmes IV, 
1 961, 269 

Mut no em, noe on relative to te 
waleg of Dygypteta names a 
283 

Mt u-ankhes, a wife of Osmkon 
W,u 498 

Myc.unus (see Monkanta) 

Mystenes, 1 424-426, 430 


Nea ea tha name, n 418 » 
WNabop sassar, despatches Ne bu- 
chadnez7a aga nst Neco, 1 478 

Nahman (Pidan Aram), countiy 
and people of the, u 232 933 
tablets of victory erected by 
Thothmes TI in 234+ cessa ton 
of tuibute fom, 273, reconqucred 
by Seti T, £02 wai of Ra ness 
TE agen, 309 _biciosly pan 
name of, 307 2 (sec Near) 

Nol aye, scylptir s found at u 
ag) 
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Nahr-el-Kelb 10ck-tablet of Rameses 
TE at n 804 

Nehsi or Nahasu, habitants of 
Noithen Nuba,i 109) 9 

Namnut, the name, i) 417 » 
ftier of Sheshon I, u 418 
son of Osarkon IIT, n 428 

— vassal kmg, n 488, forced to 
Jom 11 Tatnekhts revolt, 430, 16 
captues Tlemopohs, 440+ sm 
senders to Piankhi, 44) 

Napata (Gebel Beikal), buildings of 
‘hothimes LIT at ii 242, siifne 
of Amenéplis III at, 964 pose 
ton of, 43; adoption of Dev p 
tan manners pt, ib y Nat. 
wealth of, 486 supposed sett «~ 
ment of a Inanch of the MWerhor 
fimily at, 487 

Niphtulum, the 1 101 . 

Nasakabt, mystic name of Ammon, 
1 826 

Nation Lakes, valley of the, i 
3-36 

Nathum, used in embalming, i 04 

Naweratis, found rtion of, by Greek 
settlus, n 466, 402 

Nausnas, the godde s + 400 

Nebhept, tre goddess, 1 400 

Neb< ci Sidi, a fruit tree, i 54 

Nb ahhu t, a son of Shifia, 1 
a 

Nehresha, the name, is 417 2 

Nebta, same as Nephthys, which 
Bee 

Nebuchadnesza defeats Neep at 
Gme emush,u 470, gams tyic 
toly over Apnies, 486, mvades 
Tgypt, 188; suspected to have 
doposot and exvevted Apres, 468 

Necheiophts, king, tradition related 
of, ui 31 

Neeo, fatver of Psamtuk I, u 453, 
non-Lgyptran characte? of the 
name, 462 ® 

~— Jong, throne rights of, un 4715 
co wtiiets two fleets of triemes, 
472, attempts an_enlaigemery of 
the canal of Seti I and Rameses 
IL, 478 472, @caputehes an ca 
ploting expedition rownd the en 

stn? Afiican continent, 475, im 
yades Sjtia, 47%, defeats Josiah 
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at M gidda, 477 establishes hs 
power ag fa as Gaichemish, 477 , 
ananges the g veinment of Judea, 
ib ,@dcfented by Nebuchad tez zai 
at Carchemysh, 479 mit gues wit 1 
JSudion and”Phoonicin agunst the 
Babylon power, 480, us 
burdings, statues, &e, 4813 his 
wives, 1b , thank ofleime ot, to 
th» Grecian Apollo, 476 2 3 length 
cflusieign, 12 

Nefarel, Nile srimon,1 84 

Wei, name of ‘Latkua’g pyramid, 
n 77 

Nefui ap 1a, thione-nameof Psamatk 
T,n 482 

Neto at tata (tie Nepheicheres of 
Manetho) Jong, 1 72 73 

Nefur-asu, name of Unas pyiamid, 
1978 

Nefer letp, 1 369 

Nelor hotep (Sha sesesra), king, 
tablets and insci iption of, 11 170 

Nefer ka 1a, hing of the early period, 
au 80, fiadition relating to Ins 
ieign, 81 
hiig of the siath dynasty, acces 
sion of, ti 121, his pyramid, 
111 112 tablet of, in the Sinaitic 
pem sula, 112 
tnone-name of Shabak, u 440 

Nea vaid-sotepten-an (see Rameses 


Net ka Soka, king the name of, 
n 30 tiaditicn concer ng, 3L 
Nehg khopt ia, a throne-name of 
Anmonéplis LY , 1 272 

N fer mat, son of Sencfaru, un 49 

Notat, queen of Amenemhat II, 
statue of 1 163 

Nefert aa Aahmcs, wife of Aahmes 
n 200, cal the wife of the god 
»Ammon, 210; venerated as wm 
cesties? and foundiess of tie 
eyMiteenth dynasty, 211, asso~ 
cintod with ha son Amenhotep I, 
211, dies of, 842 858 

Neditaui-Mitenmut, wife of Rameses 
TL, u, 322, 824 

Nefer-t rau, dauguter of Seneferu, 11 


49 
Nefat Tu, wife of Amendphis 1¥ , 
nu 276 ‘ 
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Nefer Ium,i 347, 840, 850 

Nehu-a,daughter of "phothmes i, 
u, Q5L 

Negioes, Topis contingent of, n 103 

O4 date of then suby teagt cn, 

106; iavaas against, 263, a0d, 
318, 376 

Nehm, visit of Rameses MIT to, 0 
8097, proposed identification of 
with Naharaim untenable, 401 

Nehemao, the goddess, descaibed, 1 
389 39 

Neth, the goddess, described, 1 840 
841; mystical idens of tha Grecis 
and Romans concenmg, 342 
euival festival 1a hu2ow of, 421 
temple si Memphis to, i 480 

Nekau mencht, statue of, u 497 

Nekht, sor of Khnumhotep, u 165 

Nelumbo, the, 1 57 58 

Nena, wile of Sabekhotep IV, un 
"178 

Neoeoi, Ngyptian puests, 1 435 

Nephei chores (see Neturarkaia) 

Nephth3s, the goddess, described, i, 
383 884 

Nepin, god of coin, 1 400 

Netakert-mimaut (sce Nitoeus) 

Age un, wrie of Img Heh, 1 409~ 
410 

No ela newo of a pyiamid, 3, 


Netu dat kang in 2) 

Net 1-has-on, a name of Rameses 
XIIT,u 101 

Notpe, 1m ant of Nut, wich sco 

Ne s fisting and fowhng, 1. 681, 
53 

Ni ot Nn, believed to be Nineveh 
vi 284, elephant huil at, 236, 
965 

Mile, the, anciently called Leypt, 1 
2, the life stieam of the countiy, 
7, Its somces, 9 couse, 11 17 
region of cataiacts, 16, ancient 
Inanches, 17, total Jeigth, 1b 
tuibuiains, 18 7), the mnual im 
undation, its eatent, 20 23 its 
causes, 23 24. its fertaling power 
Cened nom the abyssiian ur) 
daties, 24 26, prowmuly to tk 
anuent stone qigtues 93 hy 
diaulic wore, 105 tO", Wf lol 
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1GL, god of the,1 315, 816 399, 
hymn to the 405 boats of the, 
472, 507 510, tiadition concen 
ing the n 81 ha ght of, recorded 
mtg the reigns of Amenemhit 
Til and Sabakhotep WI, 163 
64,178, goed by a canal to tre 
hed Sea, 207, 816 
Nilo Valley, cose and extent of 
the, 1. 4, 26, sandy tiacts, 5 6, 
27 noductiye area of, in ancient 
times, G, not ogi uly submeaod, 
7m clinate 43 4>, terulity ard 
nateral reso ices of Hi 12s 425 
lometer establisied at Semnoh by 
Amenemhat IT, u 163 an em 
blem of Phthah, 1 336 and of 
Osus, 357 
Nimod, identified with Namrat, 
which see 
Nineveh, supposed identity of, with 
Niu 285 seat of Shabak s taedtty 
wit Sago found at, 447 
Nishem, 01 Nunobs, the god, i 400 
Nitocus, ouly quecn accession of, 1 
112, completes ths Phnd Pysamid 
of Ghizch, 118 singular tradition 
related of, 114, nationi disoider 
atter hordeath, 122 124 (see Men 
cheies) 
(Notchor uitmae’), dacy'ite: of 
Paumatik I,n 471, 481 
(eet pi Mont), wily of Psame 
tir Il, un 484 
Noblemen, the class of, i, 533, ser- 
viltly of, towards the monmch, 
105, h uscholds of, 533-595, u 
41, costuie of, 1 646 637 1 42 
48 86 87, 108 169, 362 40> 
407, wives of 1 637 638, daily hfo 
of, 688 517,1 89 95 ortertinr 
ments provided by,1 547 552 
Nofer hotep, prmcess, munied to the 
aralutect ‘Ti, 1. 520 
Notem_ mut, wite of lang Toemheb 
hi 288 
Nuh, same as Nubti, which see 
Nubia, tno nine of, i 161 cowse 
of the Nilo in,1 12 15 deseit of, 
16 87, included m anctené Dthn 
opia, 86, people of, 109, noi hein, 
early mamfegtation of Egyptian 
powei im, u 103, 106, pormanent 
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* 
annexation of, under Usutasen 
III, 155; commercial mtercowse 
established with, 167, wm of 
Aahmes with, 208 — c&iquests 
of Jhothmes I 1m, 14-215 

Nub kava (seo Amonembat II) 

Nub i, the god, 1 399 

~~ name adopted by king Set, 1 106 
(see Set) 

Nuhaa, te zod, i 400 

Nuhieb temple to, n 205 

Num Khufu, tutte assumed by Khujt , 
un 65, 84 : 

No, god of the ptuneval waters, 1 
300 


Nunchb (gee Nishem) 

Nat, tie goddess of the firma nent, 
desenbed, 1 882 383, embhest 
monument evidence of, i1 8d 

‘ 


BLLISKS, mvention of, i 216, of 
Katina, 227, purely Czy pur 

ciovicns, 233  lmeest ex sting 
speci ners of, 284 thon architec 
twal ubhity, 285, 245, ercetion in 
pane, 215, uso of, as ealy as 
K ufus ie zn, u, 67, of an Antef 
Jang, 148 ot Apuies, 480 of qi cen 
Tlatasu, 221, of Psamatik I, 471 
«of Psuniax, IL (O%elseus 
On npensis) 483, of Rameses II, 
3820 Sut T (laminin), 205, 
of Th thmesT , 217, of ‘Lhotim es 
Ill, (Litaan) i 284, in 241, 
(Cleopahias noiles) 1 86Q, 1 
241 ot Uswtisin I 147 119 

Ofinals, the cliss of, 1 483 6297 
class: wation of, by Rameses LLL, 
u_ 368 bd 

pis man uactuie and uses of,1 G1 

Obv., cultivation of ti%o, 1 8? Pe 

Ombos, worship of Sabak at, 1. 876, 
builds gs of ‘Lhothmes ILL %t, 11, 
242 

O1, 0 An, called Iehopolis hy tho 
Gheoks 11102 ° 

Onnos (sea Unns) 

Onutis, the god, descithed, 1 377 

Orontes, 11ve1, i 40, valley of the, 

*sont of the Ruton an 281 

Onyx, the, 1 71, 72 
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Osaikon, the name nu 417 x 

Osailcon I (Solzhem khepi 1a sotep- 
en 1a), adoins the temple of Bast at 
Bubgsuis, 1 882 2 , reign of, 1 
424; confusion of, with Ze1ah the 
Lthiopian, 9424 425, character 
and poitiait at, 425, alleged con- 
test between his two sons io: the 
succession, 426 

IZ (User ma 1a sotep en Am 

mon), piobble ¢omeidence of 
his ieign with the expeditt>. of 
%onh the Ethopan, 1 427 lus 
mote) Pe.naps an LDunopian puna 
cess, 1b his thiee wives and 
family, 428 
Inn, of the twenty thud dynasty, 
u 420 
vassal hing of the Castern Delta, 
1144.37, 43), 442 

Oscans, supposed Cgyptian 1endering 
of, 1. Be 

aud hgwes, 1 Q44 245, pillars, 1 


Osnis, sun-god, 1 854, animals 
snacied to, 82, judj,ment of the 
dead by, 138, 817 319, 855 dead 
person go called 140 n , titles, 
character, and name of, 855 356; 
his forma aud emble ns, 800 367 ; 
togends 1elating to, 56/ J60, 567 ; 
Jocal woislup ot, 860 , frstivals m 
honout of, 420 121, emlicst monu 
montal evidence of, 1 38 temples 
to, 205, 877, 406 

*Osnygs Anh, i 367 

Osis Lites temple at Memphis to, 
u 43. 

Othoes, Manethonian Jung, 1 100 

Oayihynchusthe, i 83 


PA AMMONX, city of in, 317 

J Parinylia, festival so called, i 
499) 2 

Pachnan (see Apachnas) 

Pacis, vatiaut ot Bicis, which see 

Poplan Aram (see Na iarain) 

Pahenuka, an official of lang Nofer- 
aku, u 73 

Pamting, primitive, i 247,261; cha- 
racter of, 1 286, 618, u 498; 
coloma used% in, 1 286 288, 13 

a 
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eflectivene s for wall decoration, 
288 28) 

Panika, a II ttte ety, 1 232 

Palestme, 1 8), mvasion of, by 
Sheshonk ], ii 422 by Zerah the 
Et iopnn, 426 by the 805 ts, 
468 £70 

Palettes, Cgyptian, i 519 

Pilm tees, Lay puim,1 17 60 

Pa ma, lag n 420 

Panopolis (U 1emmis, Che nmo), city 
of the god Khem 1 383 

Panbesa, leiter of, descubing the city 
of ‘Lanis, n 817 

Penodorus, supposed conection of 
Manethos figmes by, 7 

Pintheon, modiheations of the, at 
diffrent poiiods u 38, 84, 117 
120, 188189, 171 173, 177, 18! 
348’ 300, 606 

Papa, manufactue of, fiom the 
papyius,1 65 

Pa phthah, c ty of, i 817 

Papyrus, 01 byblus, the,i 65 used 
mediemally , 64 

Papyius, Giev Haris, i 116 2,0 
378 of Ph thah-hotep, 77,01 03 
Magical, 40 in , 4307 , frst dalhei, 
183 n., Tw, 880 2 , its chiono 
logical defects, 8 4; its list of 
ealy langs 20 compat £01 of ita 
fizuies io. the Jangs’ ,e1zns with 
those of Manethc, 611 618 

Prgim, hog of Pi sapti, un 467 

Pa Ry, city of, u 317 

Pa Ramesu, uty of, probably tho 
Ranmses of Lyadus, 11. 316 

Pauhu, h ng cf Punt, 224 

Pa sal uta, tcwn thought to hayo 
Mea built by lang Sima, n 

Pa sohonsha, ang,n 414 

Pasht, same as Basht, which se 

Pastophon, Czyptian puesis, 1 434 

Patasu, the, u 304 

Pathiusim, the, 1 101 

Patum (Pitiom, Ioioopolis), 1 
317 

Paul, St, morastery of, 1 84 

Pens its (see L’ellahin) ® 

Pectoral plates, 1 408 

Pofnabast, vassal lang, 1 438, 411 

Pefaanct, static of Al 497 9 
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Pe har (see Tler-hor) 

Pehts ag partof a thione na n,n 285 

Peln.g1, supposed Egyptian sendoing 
of,n 616 

Pelugne hanch of the Nile, i 17 

Pelugium, the fiontui guad of 
Egypt on thenorth east, 11 4507 , 
@estiuction of Senmachenth’s a1 ny 
at, 151, defeat of Psamatik IIT. 
at, 409 500 

Pemphés, a lang alluded to by Lra 
tosthenes, n 20 

Penta-om, song of, 1. 141-149, 0 
307, 808 rn, 358 
a_conspnato, against Rameses 
TIT, 1. 380 

Pe, ing, accession of, n 102, Ins 
designation of Mea, 102 Ins 
long eign, 102-108, chastises the 
Mentu, 108, marches against the 
Amu and the Tlerasha, 103, lng 
nogi0 cn itingent, 103 104 makes 
a secord campaign m boats, 105 , 
Jas pyramid and other works, 107 , 
Ins titles, 108-100, Ins glomes 
poly due to his ministers, 109, 
hig wives and family, 110, dedi~ 
eatoy alte: of, 117 118 

Popi-Nekht, mmster of Pep, u 109 

Persea, tiee, 1. 58 64 

Persia, hostility of, excited against 
Tgypt, 1 404 amyasion and ¢9- 
quest of the courty by, 409 601 

Petisis, vassal king of Athubis, 0 
487, 42 

Pcimutt, a deity, 7. 118 

Petiolomm, a product of Lay pt,i 94 

Pett, a Libyan poople, n 113 

Potubnstes (Pot ss-bast), Inng, u 
429 n 
vassal of Csarhaddon, in 453 

Phataohs ent, Arab name of the 
ichneunion, 1, 08 2 

Phmaoh’s hen, vulttie so called i 
79 

Phaiaol s (see Kings) 

Phanuutli, the manth, 1 227 

Phile, temples of, 1 246 300, 860 
1 433, ingeriptions at, 264, 482, 
460 

Pinhstmes, suggested identity of, 
with the Purysate, u 515 

Philitigh, the shepherd, 1: 100 2 
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ry 
Pheentere inetal ade of, with Dev pt, 
181, subjugation of, by Psamatilk 
T, un, 468, war of Apnes with, 
ne connection af, with ®ypius, 


Phoomenus not sheph’ ds, 14. 190 

Phthah, the god, dlecer bed, 1 38d 
886 earliest mo wmental evidence 
of, u. 80, 88, firme of, 1. 26> 
207, wife of 830 Apis, men- 
naton of, 415, lus temple at 
Momphis, 836 837, 1 820, $21, 
328, 470, 481, at Lhebes, 21, 
ong Pop's altar to, 117-118 

Phthah Sokau and Phthah-Sokari- 
Osn.8, special form of Phthah 1 
336, chapel to 1. 466 

Phthaoplus, punco, lus ‘Book of 
Tg} plan Wisdom,’ i. 107 2 

Physicians, laws relating to, 1 805, 
spcuaham of, 306, 627 623 

Pionk!, son of Hlerhor, i 411° 
uncertat whether he held the 
erown, 112 

Prenktn (Pianchi), king, addieszed 
as ITorus,1 368 obtams sovereign 
ower at Napata, ii 480, estab- 
ashes a suzerainty over all Rgypt, 
430, 438 thought to have been 
a descendant of Ilerhon, 437; 
hist of Ins vasgtl-hines 437 
438, aevolt of ‘Tatnekht and 
uthel ‘wadatelies agdnst hina, 
449, oveipawora tho rebels, 440 
443° pints & poneral amnesty, 
443; vlosmg passage of hip an” 
seuiption, ib 

— a desrendant of Boechorss, i 403 

Pigs, employed im treadmg con, 1 
7S 166 x, 162 n® heedme of, 
176, regarded as unclean, 333 

Pmetum I, priest Jaye, maiies a 
Ra neside pri secs, 1 412, sends 
his son Men-khepi ia," to quell 
disaflection at ‘Thebes, 419% 1¢~ 
vokks the edict of bamshment 
against the Ra nesidea, 1) 
It in 414 

Pipes, music, i 5620 59) 

Pason, 1oval mepitecr, 1. 599 
Pithom, S inst sotlement under Me~ 
Dophthah at, un 329 (see Patu n) 
Planets, occultaonsbf, noted by the 
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PLA 

Tigy ptians, 1 0D, results ariived 
at tegmding then motions and 
periods, 209 301 

Plato) lua muiangement of Cgyptian 
classes, 1 432 2 

Phny, quoted, on’ the dependence of 
Ro ne for coi supphes on Dgypt, 
1 1687, on the lallng of Apis 
bulls, 414 x5 on the commerce of 
Lgypt, 482 n , on Cgyptian Imen 
corslets, 487 2 on the mvention 
of glass, 492 » 

Pion-h, Leyptian, i 157 168 

Plover, Dyyptias, i 82 

Plmalities, euliest example of, 1 66 

Plutaich, quoted, on the meaning of 
the mune Ammon, i 822 2 on 
the mein ng of the name Aneph, 
828, on the identification of 
Poithah with Iephaistos 384, on 
the meaning of the name Ie, 842 
on the Ligyptiarfom of the name 
Osnis 856 on the explanation ot 
tho Osind myths 38692 on the 
supposed identity of Isigwit 1 Athon, 
367 ” + on the co mection ot Tas 
with the Dog-bter, 3602 , onthe 
sacied characte: of sheep dll x 
on tho mauguration of a new ane 
bull, 41462 5 on the ongm of the 
anunil woigrip 417 2+ on the 
character of the Paamy hia, 420 x 
on tle Ngyptiar mysteries, 426 2 

Poctiy, Czy ptian, character ot, 132 

Polc-are, Leyptian, 1. 456, 457 

Dobyga ny, Pohibited to pr ests, i 
430, unknown te the people 552 
mtroduetiona , by Raneses IL, 
BOL 

Poly tl osm, Hevptian, essential mo 
notheistie substiatum of, 1 815 
826 madyat growth of, fiom local 

a worships, oy 

Poole Stuart on the duation of the 
CM Empie, 1 18 

Porcelain, manulactine of,1 407 409 

Poiphyry quaiiies, 1 92 

Paitery, 1 493 500 

Poultry using of, 1 177 178 

Piayeis, oxamples of,1 826 327, 408 

Priests, astionomical instes of, 1 296 
n colleges of, 419; horeditery, 

7 480, a 4089 allowed to seve in 
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the mmy, i 481, vmuous grades 
of, 433 436, then peifect w nkinz 
oganisaton, 455 endowments 
and othe emoluments, 435 487 
obligations with respect to por 
sonal cleanhiess ard foow, 437 
489, attr, 489 441, women noto 
admitted to thei: order, ddl 425 
perpetual maintenance of, m con 
lection with individual Jungs 0 
4), 861 power vested in the, a 
eauseof po itieal decliie, 888 889, 
then eneaicachment on the ioyal 
power stulangly manifest im the 
jen of Rameses IX, 393 896 
usurpation of the t 19ne by the, 
408 409 chuter gianted them 
by Apuies, 490 

Pusoners of war, tieatment of, i 
472 474, 478 


+Proséps, nome of, battle fought 


* thee hetween Mcnepht} ah an 
Libyan coa ition, n 332 

Proto Dorie columns (see Colunms) 

Psamatik I (Psan netic ius), feuda~ 


toy ruler of Sais, 461, alhes | 


Inn aclf with Gyges against Ins 
suveran, 1h ig yicto1y at Mo 
meuphis ard proclamition as lod 
of all Egypt, 2b 5 supposed Libyan 
deseer t of, 462 4(8, his personal 
appemiancs, {63 1 nis 11 Ugyp- 
tian princess,ib , est rbhs} 3s cumj 3 
of Gieek meicenni es at Bubastis, 
ib secessicn of Jus native wi 
3x18, 464 stoves of h’s sp it of 
suontif cinquny, 465 , besiegcs and 
reduces Ashdod, 407 4C8 , umpores 
t10 Lgy ptuan yoke upon Phameii, 
407 menaced by a Scy than horde, 
4(9) 470, Ins bunldings and other 
woike, 470, enchorial system of 
wilting invented in husieizn, 47] , 
his family, tb , throne name of, 
482 

— UM (@sammis of Terodatus), 
longth of hsioign, i 12, acces 
sion of, 461 unfinished tlio 
pien war of 482 468, bas rchots 
and othe: works of, 483 484, his 
wife and childien, 484 

JUL, (Ankh -kq~c1~10), length 

of his ieign, nm 12, decession 


a 


554 


PSA 


of, 498 defeated at Peluaum by 
Crnbyses, 409 600, besieged at 
Memplns, 500, executed by Cum- 
byace, 601 

Psammmus (Psimut), king, 1» 429 2. 

Pehen§ cawn,1 888 

ePsylh, tie i 208 2 

Ptah ases a yy oteyé of Menkawa, 3i 
G6 equally favoured by -Aseskaf, 
whose danghte: le maiues 66, 
pluiality of ofhees held by, 67 

Ptah hotep, the ‘Book of tie Pie 
cepts’ of n 77,91 93 

Pterophon Jaypian phiests, i 435 

Punt, the Holy Land ot, locality of, 
un 13! 182, oxpedition of Sinkh 
haia to, 132 184, intioduction of 
gods fiom 134, 138 expedition 
sent by queen IIfatasn to nu 221 
224, bas relicfs commem native of 
thz eveit 224 commeice of Ra-,| 
meses HI with, u. 378 e 

Purusate name ot a people, n. 871, 
idontilicat on of, Blo 

Pylons, 1 220 

Pyramids, tentitive advances in the 
ait of bulding 1 183 189; the 
germ of the, un 85 am)ntson of 
ings to binld 62 58 deseni rtions 
of those of Meydoun,i 155 n 35, 
of Saccatnt, 1 186, 1 85 36 of 
Glnzeh,1 18) 202, object of t 1011 
constiuetion, 203 206, peculiar 
adiptation uf thei: interio. pas 
sages for mortuary purposes, 205 ; 
then mo its, technical and esthetic, 
206 210, nupressions they p o- 
duce upon visitors, 200, reckoned 
by Gieece und Rone anong the 
gevon wonders of the world, 1b 5 
ill repute in after times of then 
builders u 62, physical sufferings 
involved in then constiuetion 52 
54; not vways the tombs of kings, 
79 , pyiamids of buck 1 210; 
with two inclinations, 211, trun- 
eated,u 78,170 absence of seulp- 





tines fiom the erteri01 sm faces of 
342 gfAmenemhatl , 144, 145, of 
Aseskaf,87 of Assa,77 of Khutu, 
1 197 202, 50 62; of Menkau 

hoi, 78 of Menkauma, i 189-104, 
ii 607118, of*Meiema, 110, 111; 
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of Nefamkma, 73, of Nefer 
hua, 111_ of Pem, 107; of Ran- 
use, 73 74, of Sahma, 71 72 
of Shafin, 1 194-107 1. f® 60 
of Teta, 101, of Unas, 78, of 
Usurkal, 69. appdfuations of, 
367, 891 

Ps thagoras, alleged mdebtedness of, 
to Ly ptian science, 2 2065, 207 


Qe perhaps identical with 
Kadesh,1 146 2 i] 
Quivers, 1 461 
Qiinat, memot al tablet of Thoth 
mes lV at, u 259 
Old, Ramesoum at, 1) 205 


R* the usimg sun,1 1442 , dhe 
sun 20¢, describe ,1 342 346, 
eu hest monumental evidence of, 1 
80, 38 bull mennations of, 1 
41o the ioyal title ‘son of Ra,’ 

u GI, &4 

Ra an Ichepiu (see Amendphis IT ) 

Raamses, temple to Sutech at, u, 
877 (see Pa Ramessu) 

Rabsuna TIittite general, 1 808 

Ro hem Sementet, long named m 
tho ta ole of Kainak, 1. 20 

Rakama (se Rumeka’ 

Ra khu-eu-sotep eu ra (see Siphthah) 

Rum sacicd to eneph, 1 d29 

Ramake or Rakamt Rameside pim- 
cess, wie of hang Pinetom, 1 12 

Ra-mn lee (see Tatasu) 

Ramesos o1 Ramessu I (Ra mei 
prhti), accession of, 1 284, name 
and ongin of, 286 mvages wai mn 
Syria, 286, representation at Ku 
nik of his covonation, ib hs 
tomb im the Biban-el*Moluk, 2X7 | 

II, accompames his fatfa, Seti 
I, m Ins campaign against >the 
‘Lahennu, 1 298, honour paid by, 
to the god Sahak, 1 876” , hus 
aoyal catalogue, 11 26 2,26 w- 
nesentative of tivo 21val houses, 
B00 ealy partrerpation of, m tha 
goveimment, u 800 801; length 
of his 1cign, 801, lug thone-title, 
802, exiggoiated Ystimate of lis 
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military capacity, 302 303 his 
wis with the negioss and Mthio- 
pans, 803 with the Thtttes, 
3037309 , his signal deed of valot1, 
1 141, 1 806 3075 his treaty of 
peace with theTiittites, 810 311, 
muuics the diughtor of K ntasn, 
te Ifttite Inng, 311 812, lus 
late: African wais, 312, slave 
huats of, 812 large nunber ot 
Jus captives, 812 313 his plan of 
locating them, 313 314, employ- 
ments to which he put them, 315; 
completes the (Cheat Wall? can- 
meonced by Seti I, n 315 and 
tho ‘Gheat Canal, 316, hst of 
cities built by, 816 817, his cap 
tal, ‘anis, 317 lus temple at 
Thebes, 1 220 222, 818, r0ck 
temple at Abu Simbel,1 818 320; 
and othe: mest works, 320, his 
obelis is and colossal statues, 1 228, 
n 82] 822, the handsumest of 
Dyy ptian monarchs, 822 _ Ins fitty~ 
nine sons and sixty daughters, 1b , 
Ins long ile and ieign, 823; lis 
wives, d24, the fist introduce of 
polygamy into Lgypt, ib his 
atection for hia son Shaemuas, 
824, 326, summary of hus ch wac 
ter, 325 328 adyiness a clan 
to vbsolute "deification, 861, Ins 
fou sons dnecting an attack upon 
a fort, 1 404 

Ramesos IIT (Ink On, Re usor ma 
moi amon) associated with his 
father, n 867, tho Riampsimtus 
of the Gheek histonans, 3868 ; 
mak3s a now aangoment of t1e 
oflicial closes, 868 860, wages 
wa with tho Samu, a Shasu 
tribe, 869 870, with the Libs ans, 

, 870 with the great confederacy 
of the Tanna, Sharuten, She- 
Asha, Lulsha, Unashesh, Puru 
sata, and Tekaiu, 871 878, 10uts 
an invading foice of Maxyes, 874, 
enaiches against the Lthmopians 
and negioes, 376, restoies the 
Egyptian domimon 1m Syria, 1b ; 
builds the temple of Ammon at 
Medinet-Abou, 876 lus payifton 
theo, 1 2489251, minor temples 


nm death, 337 
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of, ii 377  consliucts a i1¢se1y on 
m An, 877, plaits trees ove 
thecountiy,1b peaceful condit 01 
of Ins kingdou, 877 875, e 
eomazoment givon by lim to 
mimng and tiade J78; nmem 
conspnacy against him, i, 5627, u © 
879 488,401, Insdomestic history, 
383 his seisonal appearance and 
character, 383 3865, caucatuied by 
emtempoiay satnists, 385, 40+ 
Ins tomb and se2cophagus,1b | 1s 
death the closing ovent ot Dgypta 
pn mary perind, 886, homo on 1 
y, to ths god Sabalr 1. 876 0 
woiship of Bast by 882 presonts 
of, to tonples 437 2 hon hunt 
of, 1 548, numbe of lus eln 
dion, 11 383, his deseiiptio 1 of the 
disorders followmg Monephthahs 
of his fathers ad 
“nunistration, 363 3806 


Rameses IV (IIak ma and Ma ma) 


associated by lus fathe, u J83 
unimportant reign of, 890 

V (Ammo hi khopeshef), ww, 
petion of, n 3800, {hs tomb and 
Inseiption, 891 

VI, ie g of 1 301+ ast onom 
cal ceihng discosered in his tomb, 


i 

VIL, rez of, 302 

VILL (set li-Ithopeshof) ieign- 
of, 1 392 

IX (Nol ikaia sotep en ia) bu 
glauous ontiago o1 the 10. 
fonbs dmiig fis iain, 1 802 
808, puestly encroach nont on hs 
power, 3) 306 tests pratituds 
to the high puest, 895 

X (Kiepi ia ma Sotep on-ra and 
Ammon hi kiopeshef), 1 906 a 
XI (Sesha-en-1a Monemmon) 1 
806 

XII (User-ma ia Saleh on 14), 
rveign of 1 396 stmy of his mar 
nage with a piiucess of Bakhtar 
896 101, 1 ral (sce Bak'tan) 
XIIL, unmes, monu nents, and 
roign of, i1 401 


Ramesenm ci Menmonium, the of 


Thohes, 1 220,223 the giet 
colossus in the, 223 22£, com- 


RAN 


menced hy Seta 1, n 995 com 
pleted by Rameses IT , 818 

Ra-n mit (see Amenemhat IT ) 

Rannn goddess of the harvest,1 400 

Ha a usei, hing (An), accession ot, 11 
73 ®nakes war agamst (he Mentu, 
ib , lustatles,1b built the middle 
pyramid of Abousir, etbsequontly 
plindeved by the Mohammedaus, 
78 74, length of his 1eg1 74 
splendid tombs of his tame, 74 75 

Raphia, battle of, u 447 

Ra sekenen I. avd IT, d scorery at 
theh tombs, n 199 
MII forced into wa with Apeps, 
n 199 200 

Ra-sohhem khu taui (see Sebalchotep 
Til . 

rand Inng (Manetho s Ratoises), ii 
§ 


Ra-neerma Sotep ena Ramesstry 
Menamen, full title of Rameses I? , 
ui 802 

Rawlinson, Si IT, the fist to notaco 
Usuhaddons scheme of govern 
ment for Lgypt in 462 n 

Red Sea, distance of, fiom the valley 
of the Nie,1 82 Lgypts de 
fence on the east, 38, enenmp- 
meat of tue Iehews by the, 1 
334 

Redesieh, temple at, 1 296 

ahehoboam, synelromsin of, with 
Slusha, n 13) stander of 421; 
supposed eeulpiured 1emese tat on 
of 423 (vee Sheshante [) 

Pehgion, exposition of, contaiiod m 
the ‘Mitui of tis Dew, &e, 2 
1.6 140 ats mistreal character, 
147, 130, evcessive regard of the 
Lgy ptians for, 310 312, erotcuc 
and osoterx forms of, 318, doc 
tines of, on the nate of Gad 
ind the numaitality of the soul, 
314 821; ats poly theistic charac- 
ter tho 1esult of local woiships, 
312 322, eyser tal monot) 1stic 
substr itum of 316, 325; place of 
the syn in, 842; condition of, at 
dulment pertads, it, 88 41, 84 85, 
117 120 198 139, 171 174, 177, 
181, 847 351,506 + coremomal ob- 
seiyatices of, £04 496, 10f0 n of, 
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SAA x 
at empted by Ameniph s IIT and 
IV,u 262 63, 273 275 

Repa, the zoddess, 1 399 

Hecho on Reseph, foreign godpadop 
ted into the Lpy phan Pantheon, 1 
400 . 


Respuations, Book of the (see Sai ar 
Sinsin) 

Rhampsimtis, Greek rendenng of 
Ramesu-pa nuter, a popula ap~ 
pel ation ot Rameses li yn 8638 

Ribu or Libu, some mes called 
Taben vu, ls tized with the Lbe 
ans, 1 108 

Rito, the goddess, 1 400 

‘Ritual of the Ded, antiquity of, 
1 89, sketch of the, 1 186 130, 
sed to have been composed by 
Lhoth, 372 

Hoek sepuleliess colurins of, i, 12 

Rock senile umpiovements of Ra- 
meses II 11 the construction of, 1 
320 

Rohan, visited by Hannu, 11 133 

Rolhama, Arab na ne for the Mudie 
per enopter us, i 78 

Rone, dependence of, on Fgyptian 
ecieul produce, 1 168, appropri 
ation of Lgypes  richitectaral 
tionsures by 233) obeliske at, 
234 statue of tho'Nile at, 22x, 
57 x 

Rosetta, bm acioss the Nile at,i 24 

hoy in, the, ailluent of the Athair 
uva,r 19 5 

Russel, i, on the effects of the 
Khamseon wind, grotal, 1 46 

Ruta, mysue name of Ammon, 1 326 

Rut-immon, hing, expels the Assy~ 
uians fiom Lgypt, un 464, de- 
feated by Lashi Sian el, 465 

Ruten, Rutenna, ar TLhten i, 111) 
country and people of the it 81, 
233; victones of Thothmes@{Il. 
ove the, 233, of Set: 1,289, war 
of Muhu: with, 209 


S*. god of taste, 1, 400 
Saa-nekht, lang, 11 277 

Snarn, identification of, with the in- 
habitants of Mount Seh, u 370 
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SAB 
Sahaco (sce Shabah) 
Srbak, same as Savik which see 
Sabak hotep I (Ra Icdhu tau), 1 
17 


If, 178 
III (Reso dhem-hhu-tani), in- 
se1iption of, 1ecordixg the heizht 
of the Nile, 178 
IV (Ra sokhem-sut-tau ), his 
stitues, 1 178, deseent and 
fimily of, ib 
V (Sha-nefer-1a), mscription and 
® statue of, in 180 
VI (Sha ankh-1a), memorial of, 
in 180 
VII (Sta-hotep-ia), i 180 
Sabak nefiu 1a, sister and associated 
Bees of Amenemhat LV ,n 160 
Sahu or Abeba, a fayomite of king 
Teta, n 101 
Sacemai, character of the sculptnes 
found at, 1 290 tomb of ‘fi at 
620,n 72,74 76 81 pyramid 
of, 1 186, 1 85 86 its table of 
emly kings, 26 
Snenifice, objects of and ani nals en 
ployed in 1 408 410 mode of per 
ov ning, 410 417 
Saf, a deity, un od 
Safflowei, use of, 1 63 
Saf hotep, sontand head architect of 
Khufu, ii 50, 67 
Sighoza, afling so called, 1 84 
Sthara, the, 1 
Sa-hathor king, 1 180 
Saffira, lang (perl aps Manetho’s 
Sephies), accossio: of u 70, wu 
of against the Mentu, 70 71, 
preemie of, at Abousi, 71 72 
his woiship thoie 72 
Su-an Sinsin (tho Book of the Re 
sonationsy} 1 140 sad to hive 
* beon Sompused hy Thoth, 373 
Sai (or Upper Lgypt), 1 25 2 
aid, Pore 1 28 
Sulois, convertibility of soldiers 
arto, 1 £50, 470 
Sais, specitl grid ss of, 1 340 
supposed bul of Nocoat,n 481, 
atatues of Psamatik II. and the 
goddess Noth a , 481 temple, to 
Neith at, 494, remains of, 499 x 
a 
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Sartes (see Set) 

Snatic bi inch of the Nile, 1 17 2 

Sakti the, mn 148, wu of Amon 
emhat I with, 186 

Saliam, tlo altluent of the Atbua 
iver, 1 19 a 

Salmon, Nile,1 84 

Sam suchus tiee, 1 62 

pe 1 686, 87, 116, 139, 354, 
0; 

Sandstone Dzyptian i 9] 

Sareha story of u 14382, 146, 147 
150, 173 

Sankh kara, lang, n 127, mse ip 
tion of, umiating the eapedition 
to Punt, 181 183 

Saplel or Seprm, treaty of, with 
Rameses I, in, 286 30 

Sapt, tortign ed ado sted into the 
Egyptian Pantheon, 1 400 . 

Smalit el-Kiadim, iableis at, si 

” , 168, 105, 265, 271 u ; tmquoise 
munes of, 977 

Sarapaina, Ihttite city, n 232 

Saicophagi,1 613; of queen Ankh 
nes neferapra, 1 129 of Che rps, 
o. Khufu 1 201 of Menchor>s, 
101 108 u G4 of Menephthah, 
1919 » af Men nlotan TT, 
129 of Sitka, 71 of Seti I, 206 

Sudimians, supposed Ngyptian ren~ 
demg of n 511 

Smzo1, defeats Shabale at Raphi, 
u 447 

Satamo1, daughter of Amondphis 
TIL, 27h 

Pot the goddess, described, 1 339 
40 

Sayak, the ctocodile-hended god, 
dsertbed i 876 377 Ins aankin 
the Pantheon, i: 172, 177 

Suv, Heyphan,1 48f, 436 

Semab vi different forms of i 245 

Schools, public 1 653 554 

Sco pion, the, 1 90; how lulled by : 
tl 9 solp ia sp.den, 91 

Sei be, profession of the,1 625, 653 

Seilptuie, Czyp ian (1) stat uy, 
iis pect hiwties and fal 1 26) 
207 :ts aiclutectome rate, 207, 
ca ses of sts deficie r1es, 270 72 
(2) in ietel and ntrgho, 273 
285, Instoriell susey of athe ait, 
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sor 


i 289 292 mechanical processes 
enployed im, 515, cnses of de 
parting fiom conyentional rules 11, 
617, pumitive, n 36 38 (se 
Stitucs, Bis reliefs) 

Sey teins, yieit miuption of into 
Weston Asin n 468, captmie of 
Ascalon by 469 

Sea fights, 1 471 

Seb, the zod, described, 1 375 

Seba, place alluded to in Mannus 
naritive u 183 

Sebenny tie biancl of the Nile, 1 17 

Scheichetes, Mig, .probably fc 
titious un GY 

Sedriza_slnine of Amendplis II 
at,n 264 

Seen ga, an oil plint, 1 61 

Se hk), goddess of wi nz) 89) 

Schol, island cf, imser tion at, 1 
88. tablet of Nefoihotep at, n 
170 S 

Sen, Mount, 11 870 (sea Sanu) 

Sekar, the gcd, i 400 

*Sekhet, presble identity of with 
Bast, 1 850.7 te mple to it Bom- 
Hassan, 11 295, at Aradus, 468 

Sc sn ne as Serh whiea see 

Sem ,roddess of the west, 2 899 

Sembute the, u 466 

Seme npses, kang, u 20, tradition 
cane ring, 3 

Sematss miation of, into Egypt, 

ae job let 181 ; then anieney 
on the Dgyptiin Ja_gaage and 1_- 
ligson, we ins, 367" 7 

Semntic Jinguages, correction of, 
with Typ tan, 116, 126, 127 * 

Somuech, fort built by Usui tasen 
ITI at, 156, statue of thesan o 
monuch saxl to have beer eroct 
thee 157 , Nilomoter established 
by Amenemhat ILI at, 163° re 
niains of the temple of Thothmcs 
III at, 212, isscabed tablot of 
A nenddhis IIL at, 264 

Somno ei, loyal architect, 1 629 

Semnut, aehitect of queen Tlatasu, 
moriment reeted ta n 927 

Seneb, Yoddess of cluldbuth, 1 400 

Senefern, kug, acecssion of,u 46, 
titles assumed by, 40 7, 47, 48, 
tablet of, 4%, war of, with the 
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ger 
Menasm sit, 48, 185 length ‘of 
ns 18 ga, 40 

Senka aa Senkaeh, identtfcation 
of, 1 235» 

Sonnacher“b maiches again’ Th 
hikab, 11 150, dis@my destroyed 
at Pelisiam, 461 i 

Senta, laog, meinn g of his name, 11 

Sepa fimily, statues of, i) 37 

Sep nes (see Saltvr) 

Seprm (se Sap e ) 

Searum of Merphs the brid 
placa of tha Apss bills, 1 416 1 
324 325 = Dig achef ny tiat at 
king Menka thos tound 13 the; 75 

Serbé us Inhe, 1 2) 

Serct pi Mentu (see Mtoe) 

Serls, the go idess, 1, 400, connection 
of Isis w t1, 36. Fa 

Sesame plant, the, 1 61, 62 

Sesh, memorial of victory of Soti 
Tat, n 293 

Sesennn (sc Hei nopolis) 

Suses €13) 10 sotep en Ammon (see 
Sverho ik If) 

een - 1a Mentammon (sce Rameses 

Sesostiis, ai ny of, 1 445 1, 449, 
450 the ongmal of, 107 1985 
ongm f the name, 2°62  Col- 
ehiin cold iv of, 268 9 

Sot (artes), tho first of the Shephad 
langs, uO nam * of, ae dtical 
with (iat of the chef Thtnte 
deny, 10l, WN nm aa of, 194 
195° Mua rule over Tyypt, 86; 
advpts the iame of Nubti, w , 
Ins ttle of Aghpehtt, ib, , length 
of isicign, 107 

Set or Su éch, & minciple of evil, his 
connection with the nyth of Osnis, 
i 868, 210; woishf of, 8°1, his 
names, titles, and foinis,@91 399, 
cailicst monn nental evde rg o, 
u 38) wisip of, 286. tlt 
nate tigy und full of 847 320, 
obliteiation of Ins emblems fom 
the’ man mn Wa, 1 317 

Set hi khopc shef (see Ra nesos VITI ) 

Sethos, Pgypt an commander, 430 

Sqtht (Seta Meriptah), a worshipper 
of Set, 1 301, dus wus with 
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the Shasu i 287 288 with the 
Khain, 288 488; with the Ruten, 
289 with the Khite 289 200 
eqneludes a peace with the I]ittate 
kwhg, 291 cuts timber w Lebanon, 
ib, mredes Libya, and van- 
quishes th» Tahenni, 202 2)3; 
wazes war m Ttlnopa, 903, builds 
the Tall of Gslumus nt e temple 
of Kanak, 204 Ins Remese im 
temple, dom), ard other artistic 
worhs, 205-2)6, his eme for the 
water supply of the mmes, 296 
297 si pposed to have commenced 
a canal between the Ni’e and the 
dted Sea, ib us table of hingsat 
Abydus, 26 298, hig personal ap 
peaiance 299, his religious zéal, 
290 300 lus family, 800, asso 
erites his son, Raneses, 801, 
length of ther 1eins, rb , eastern 
fior tie: wall commenced by, 804, 
315, colosst of, erected by his 
Byn, 822 
Seti IF (Set: Wenephthah), stiugglo 
of wit) the pretender Amo) mes, 
nu 846 monuments of, 337, his per 
sonal xppearance,ib , seecum!s to 
Siphthah, another pretender, 638 
Seton, Tale af legend flomthe,t 376 
Set nekht, king, buth wd parentage 
of wilmown, n 360 b ief iewn 
of, 366 366, appropuratcs his pre 
decessm Stomb 37 
Set Nubu, worship of, by the IL) k- 
sos nn 194 
Settite, the, an affluent of the At 
baa viver,1 10 
Sey u, an acacia so called, beheved 
to he theg shittim wood’ of Sciip- 
tlie, of F 
Sha ba, nano of a pyramid, 13 71 
Stabah, thenane, i 415 2 
adhabie o Sabaco, Ethiopian king 
uteot his ieign u 438 2 Tre 
conquers Lgypt fom Bocchous, 
416, transfers (1e seat of domimon’ 
ficm Dt uopin to Lgypt, 446, 1¢ 
eeiyes an embassy fiom Ioshea 
ab defeated by Sarzon, the 
Assyni im monare i, 447 , his treaty 
with the ,Aesyiians, tb dlpone 
nano of, 449 . 
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Shabitok, ile naire, 4432 
Shabaiol, Jang, his jounes of 
homage to Smycn, u 418 dt, 
memonals, peor appeauc , 
and thiong name of L(+ 
Shadoof, o ha id-swipe, 1 166 
Shae uuas or Kham ts, pres , son ab 
Amendphis IL, u 257 , 
favomite son of Rameses TT, 
BLL 326 
anane of Rameses NUT u 40 
Shif Khufu a son of IKhuti,a 57 
Shahia (Khafia, Chepie Chi 
byes), accession of, u 67, per 
sobal appearance of, 58 69 bi Ids 
the Second L’yiamid, 6, /9 and 
probably the terapl: of the sphiny 
GO, titles assumed by, 60 61 
stat iby of 81 
EhibSeneferu, giandso. of Seneferr, 
n 49, 50 


> Sha hotep 1a (sce Sabak hatep VI) 


Sha hatt 1a (see Ustitis-n IIT) 

Sha khepr in (see Usurtasen LL) 

Shalama (Salem), 800 2. : 

Shall fish, i 85 

Sha nefer, name of a pyramid,u 10% 

Sha nefer ra (se Sabrihotep V) , 

Shaina, a Hyksos caty, pobably 
the [ehew Simuhen, u 202, 241 

Shaitana, natia sy eled,1 340 
employed in thy Dzyptian amy, 
314, $33 

Shaler n 212 

Sharushatakein, nystic 
Anmon,1 326 

Shuate: (Slaitaia) 374 
au pcsed do 1 aeation of 5 £ 

She scses ra (see Ne or rotcp) 

Shi shai (see Thothmes IV ) 

Shast, tho people s> euled,i 111, 
u_ 186, etymologs of the num ,3 
111s 2; how attiacted t» ihe? 
Delta,n 187 5 cunpmgn of Pimco, 
Amenéphis aga st, 2556 e1 
cioact mo tt of, in the tine of Str 
I, °88, sottler ent of, by Meneph 
thah, on the pastme lads cf 
Pithom, 829; wai of Rameses Jil 
with the, 369 = 

Shivy, Ti on jemiion of soil 12 

egypt, giofeds OL a 
Sheah tiie of the, n l6l4 


* 


nane of 


S71, 
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slit 
sheop, Egyptian, £76, Inevding 
oud use of, 175 wild, 72 eacted 
ie nop, 411, forbidden as food, 
3 


Shehlusha, a people, ii $80, 871, 

identficatio of, 514 

8 ennk tube of the, 151 

“peat a gmuent, i 324, 439, 
53 


Shepanput, wife of Psamatik I, u. 
463, 17] 
Shepheids, two dynasties of, esta- 
bhshid m the Eastern Delia con 
emiently with tho thnteenth, 1 
182, 1 ut after Apophis, the last 
Tlyksos monarch, 188 (see lyksos’ 
Shayseskaf, 1 variant of Aseskaf, 
which see 
dheshoch, mystical spelling df Babel 
h 417 2 
Sheshonk I (Shishak), erects statues 
to Bist, 1 882 » , Bubastite any 
cestiy of, ii 418, marued toa 
Tamite pr neess, but mode of hie 
ac ession doubtful, ib , lis thone- 
nane, 41), 1ecorves Jeroboa n as 
* a refuges, 420; mvades Judeca 
.and inkes Jeinsalem, 4¥1 lus 
victorious progiess through Istael 
into Arabia, 422 has rehefs and 
hall of, at Kanak, 423 cavalry 
force of, 1 449, 450 
g7 UL (Soses-Ichepr-a-sotop-en Am-~ 
mon) 1eign ol, i 428 
— IIT (Usei-ma 1a sotop ena, Si 
Bast) n 429 
IV (Aq hop 1a), u 420 
 aupnowed ang of Assyiia, it 
d 





gon af Osukea T., a, 426 
— the nane,n 417 2 
Shields, Ugyptinn, i 446 147 
»Sinibe fish, 7 85 
echittim wood (ace Seyal) 
Shoes, use off 11. 130 
Shicwmonse sacred to Maut,i 888 
Shu, the sun god, deserbed, i 351 
353, connection of with Tafnd, 
Dial 
& rupot (fe Aupot) 
Si-Ammon (gee [Ter hot) 
Si Bist, tle of Qsmkon IT and 
» Sheshemk IIT, « 418, 426, 420 





INDEX, 


sok 


Shettans, supposed Ngyptian render? 
mgofju bil 

ieee, A species Hy plovei, i 82 
don, eaptme of, by Apzies 
“487 P 2 DY APNG, UW 

Sidi (see Nebk) 9 

Siozes, conduct of, i 464-469 im- 
possible duiations assigned 10, n. 
468 2 

SrHes, tle of Takelut I and Il, 
425, 420 

Silheypuum, castor oi] tee, 54 61 

Silsilis, ancient 21ve bamer at ie 
22 temple of Onuus at, 877 
lnsCLiptivus at, ub 260, 205, 328, 
301, 488 

Silver, objects manufactmed in, 1 
504 


Silver mies, Diodoius’s statement 
colcermng, i 93 

Simyia, a town of the Ruten, “i, 
231 233 

Smantie peninsula, invaded by Se 
nefein,n 48 by Khufu 54 65, 
by Sauna, 70 by Ranuses, 73, 
hy Thothmes I , 217 

Singara, ideutification of, 11 809 n. 

Stoiph,u 400 

Siphthah (Ra-klin-en sotep ermia), 
ousts Seti IT fiom the thione, 1 
3838 maui es a Ra neside princess, 
830 taowbled nud inglouions erg 
of,sb his tomb in the Biban el 
Moluk, sb; anaich# after Ins 
death 33) 840, 363 364 * 

Suius (Sothis), holiacal risimg of, i 
303 . & 

Sistiun, Nzyptian, 1 623° bone in 
tw hand of Namut nu 441 

S-hom kn-1a, a sou of Shatra, ri, 62, 
tomb of, 40 

Slaves, tiertment of, 1 105, employ 
mont of, lod, 1 Sl sy315; i0fal 
hunts for, 313 "ee. 8 

Shnzers, Ney ptian, 1 449 

Snakes, Ezyptian, 1 87 bd 

So of Sciiptme iepiesentative of 
Shobak, a 13 

Sekar, an afflucnt of the Nue,i 1%, 


Sokei, a fam of Phtheh, i 335, u. 
Beetlly distinct fiom Ph heh, 


TYDLA, 


sO. 


om khy-aa x top-on-11 (see 
sarkon I) 

+ thers, inforica mihtary qual ies 
f,_i 106, conditions of then 
vies, 431+ nunbor and social 
ank of, @42-43; divided into 
Termotybies and Cilhsines, 443, 
rob maintained Peunsion ly, ddd, 
raimng of, 414 446, miimtry, 
wavy- aid Hght aimed, 445 440 
cavalry, conthe mgs a oments con- 
ang, 449 450; use of chanois 

ery, 450 466; weapons of, 456 
101 tretics of, 461 «C2, s.anduds 
mployod by, 468 464; command 
md oiganisation of 461, siego 
operations of, 46 £-460; sci vice of, 
n war-galleys, 470 472; trent- 
ngnt of prisonais by, 472 474, 1 
4GL, and of iho slam, i 474-476, 
@ 861; encampment of, 1 475 
477 disposition of, on the maich, 
477, sigials used by, 477 478 
tuumphal rolwn of, 478 479 

jeb, tomple of Amendplis IIT at, 
ii 268, 204 

Jomon maiiies a Tonite princess, 
n 414 

cIpuga spidei, i 91 

~ manh country identified with tho 
laud of Punt, 2 181 182 
moiset riser, 0 Victoria Nile, i 


~ nt, mativduamo of tho acantha 
tied i 52 
viis, identified with Senefeu, ii 
Be 
top-on-ptah, a name of Ramesos 
XII, 11 401 
» Unne cyelogi 808, fostaval, i 189 
this, connection of Isis with, i 
360 
vftl, bolief@in the smmontality of 
tho, i 847 ontertrimed fiom the 
sinning, 1 80 40, 18 judgment 
it the next wold, 1 188 189, 
817, its tempoimy resticction 
on oth, 819, ns bso pion inte 
he dime essence, ib , the doc- 
trine dated fiom Shafia, 1 64 
«pax fish, 1 84 
“pens, Leypyan, i 456-157 « 
Splunx, gient,4 260, tomple of The, 


e& VOL. JI 
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SUL 


1 GO, clomed of sind by Thoth- 
mea TV., 258 

Spoond,1 G19 

Stam, Shephad Ting, a. 18 

Staol, Mmo dc, gut, on thorseulp- 
{ui ‘s of animal figmies, 1 240 2 

Stindaads, milituy, 1. 468 46L 

Stanloy, Dc mm, geoéed, on tho colossig 
of Ramesos [I, 1 344, on tho 
twin colosa_of Amondphis IIT, 
845, on the dorfication of Ramoses 
I, 861 2 

Stms, tabulation of, by the Lgyp- 
tana, 1 801 302 

Statues, Osuide, 1 244; single, 261 
263; giouped, 263, peculiar back 
aupport of, 1b , woodon, 265 2, , 
grotesque, of tl o gods, 266 , falni- 
éntion’of, 616, section of, 516; 
of primitive tines, u 87; of tho 
pylamd porod, 81 88 of other 


~ 


© ,pouods, 116, 187, 171, 347, 408, 


480, 484,407, 604, 606 (see Ooloss1) 

Statuettes, i 268 240, 499 

Stone, conveyance of, down the 
Nile, 1, 92, 808, cutting of, 484- 
486, i 44 * 

Stiaho, guoted, on tho Ausinong 
nome, 1 82 2 

Succoth, a Semitic namo, introduccd 
unto Teyp'y in 

Suoz canal, 1 28, gulf of, a natwal 
jotection to Tuypt, 88 

Suicide, detestation of the Dgyplians® 
for,i 1192,u 11t 2 

Sulphur minos, 1 94 . 

Sun, connection 0’, with the rol gion, 
1 842, fostivals m honour of the, 
420, oxclusive woiship of tho, 
favoured by Amondéphis IIL, si 
262 263, adop ed by Amondphis 
IV, 278; not embiaced by tho 
people, 848; hymns of 11s votaics, + 

7 


Sun dials, when fat used by tho 
Dgyptinns, 1 209 

Sun gods i 816, 342 304 _ ‘ 

Sis (mae), ctym ology af, i 74 0 

Sutech, representatiye of the sun in 
the Hittite ehgion, i1 19%; temple 
to, 877 (sea Set) 

Suten rokh, frie of the gandsons of 
langs, ii 41 ° 
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Suten-sat, title of the clikdien of 
kings, u 417 2 

Swallow, sea,1 81 

Swincheids, the Paiahs of gy pt,1 
582 683 

Swoitts, Dgyptim, 1 456, 457 

@ Sycamore, the, i 51 

Syéno, battle of, n_ 488 (see Assousm) 

Syomto,1 92 

S}mphony, triple, 1 528 624. 

§) icellus, the ‘Chonogiaphy’ of, 
u 8 Ins assoition of tho syn 
einonismn of Josoph with Apepi, 
02 

Sy, i 88 42, aiigin of Taypt 
fiom, 98, trade of, with Dy pt 
482, 11 168, commencemont of 
Tgypts wais with, 212 213° cam 
puzus of Thothmes TIL in, 233, 
284, of Amendphis II , 265+ on- 
hassy fiom, to king Tutanich-amon, 
277, conquest of, by tho Tlitiites, 
287 288, campaign of Psamatih I 
in, 467 468 oulyegetion of, by 
Neg, 475 478, 1econquered by 
MNebuchaduez/m, 478-479 

Syuans, chaacion of the, i 41 


m 
ha family namo of the Ra- 
Sokenen dynasty, which ace 
Taanach, a city of the Ahmu, u 

"Ta uanta, a Thittile city, 11 232 
Tacitus on Cgypt as a Roman 
+ manay, ¢g voted, 1 1682, on the 
mihtary fame of Rimoses IL, ti 
3802 2 
aches, mbtary, i 461 402; raval, 
471 472 
Tafné, a lioness headed goddess, 
describud, 1 887 888 
Tafnekht o1 Tecnaphthus, a ustipor, 
i 420, 487 — ievolts against 
Piankhi, 489, besieged m Hom- 
phis, 442, sonds in bs subnsi sion, 
i 


Tafnalea, yassal of Csmhaddoi, it 


‘Tahns Seco 7a] 1) 

Tahaik or Taliak, Cgyplian name of 
Tnhakah, whyh see 

Tahensu, Liby@ people, dwellers in 





INDEX 


Yat 


caves, u 293, r0uted by Seti T, 
298, war of Rameses I, with 
tho, 812 (see Ribu) 

Taltak, tho name, n dibn 

‘Lan (Eu), wife of Amenéphis TIT 
ni 261; appatendly n@ocinted with 
ho husband, 269; filial love of 
Amendpins 1V foi, 276 

~— a lady concerned in the haem 
conspuacy against Rameses JII, 
un 880 

Tokelot, the name u 417 2 

Tikelut 1 or Dakerut, accession ef, 
11 4265 supposed stinggle of, with 
his Inothe: Sheshonk, 426; reign 
of 426 


—II,n 420 
Talthaut 01 Takhot, wife of Neco, 11, 
AL . 


Takhoba, cowntiy of, u 105 

Takhua, sliughter of captive kings 
by Thothnses IIT at, un 256 

Talmis, woisip of Moiula at,1 878 

Timahnu, land of, in 224 

Tambounes, gyptaan, 1 521 522 

‘L-Moia (see Ngypt) ’ 

Tanasa ‘Tanasa, mystic name of Am- 
mon, i 826 

Tinaur a, name of a people, 11 871, 
identification of, 518 

Ta-neter, tho ‘holy laud,’ 11 222 

Tanganyika, lake, 1 8 2 

T 11s, city of, n 816,318; insmip- 
tion of, fixing the Arto of, Sates, 
16, tomple ‘inne by Ramoses II 
at, 320, tho favourite residences of 
tho Tylksos kings, 104, 408; Yom- 
ples built by the Ilylsos m, 104 

‘Tanto kings of the taenty-fiiat dy- 
nasty, i 408 115 » 

Taouis, forumne prneple of evil, 
doscilbed, 1 898 394. 

Taps, tho original @f the Goel 
€Thebar,’ un 126 “? 5 

Tap (Dan), i2 809 a @ 

‘Lainkounas, Thitite cavahy com- 
mandet, 308 x 

Tarnkos, Cieek iendeung of Type 
kth, which see 

Te m.a, negie tithe, i, 875 

Tatum, teustory of, i 10t 

Satan, name*of ‘'oéa’s pylamid, 1 
wl ° 7 


INDDX. 


TAL 


Vatys, on the Tgyptian ogi of 
the sign of the Balance, i 302 

Tat-ka 1a, @ pyramid Inng (with the 
family yume of Assa), accession 
offtu’ 7G yisits the, mines of 
Wady Maghayah, ih , lus title of 
Sa 10, 77, extut papyrus belong- 
ing to his time, 77, 91 93 

Tatkauia, throne name of Shabatok, 


u 

Tattu (sce This) 

Ta user or Ta usart, wife of lang 
Siphthah, u, $80 
eachon, Gieok iende1mg of Tu 

« hekah, which see 

Taenaphthus (see Tafnelcht) 

Tekaiu, name of a people, 871 
identidention of, with the Teuci, 
51 

Tel Basta (see Bubastis) 

Tel*el Amaina, the site of Khu aten, 
hh 276 7 

‘lel el Yahoudeh, 1 498 

Temples, prinutive, i. 215, 1 88, 
80, progressive changes in the 
constiuction of, 1 216, that of 
Medinet-Abou,217 220, theMem 
nonin o1 Rameseum, 220 224 
the gient temple of Kanak, 224 
283 obehsks as ornamonts of, 
283 285 246 246, ‘palace tem- 
ples, 236, in 842 southan tem 
plo of Kaifiak, § 938 2 amos 
temples, 1, worship im the 311, 
40leti1, endowments of the, 
486, nu 85, ofteiings to_ the, 
“no 487,470, tho earliest, i 38, 

: 


‘Lemu, tho name, 1 847 

Tomy, Afiican tribe, 1 813 

Tenfu, Afiicaf tiibo, n 312 

Tonnu, sume as Silsilis, which sea 

‘Longkheta, wife of Amasis, u 498 

‘Jer mes, yet 80 named, 1 G1 

‘Lena-cotta, pottery in, 1 408 

‘Tesl@ grown, 1 841 

‘Lot, sa no as ‘Lhoth, which see 

Tota, % supposed carly ling, i: 27, 
$01, signification of the name, 
80, Atta hon eonem ving, 81, 
puests of, 1 2 

Teta an, a Nubian chyof, bis eontests 
with king Adlunes, u 208° 
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Tethmosis, Josephuss iendeung of 
the name Aahmes, n 200 » 

Teti, lang, n 29 

Tetiads of gods 1 885 

Tetra don, a poisonous fish, 1 85 

‘Teuen, identitied with the Pekan, 
u 616 5 

Thamphthis, king, mobably fictitiona, 
n_ 60 

Thebaid, tho, 1 25 » , natual for 
tmes of, n 126 

Thebes, site of 1i 124 126, native 

name aud caily condition of, 126, 

independent monarchy established 

ai, 127, special deities of, i, 822, 

897 , sipposed eight grent gads nt, 

402, Imgh priest of, 43¢, tie 

office made heiedatuy, i 395, 

native tlynasty at, under the Iyk- 

sos, 195 2, 109, depressed stata 
of, at the close of tho Lthiopian 
rule, 458, public Iay esta 

Le at, 860, Memnonum 01 

Tannseum vt, 1 220 223, othor 

temples, 870, u 1d4, 149, 216, 

ria 280, 318, 821, 837, 377, 30, 

Theiiotrophi,Lgyptian priests, 1 435 

Thes bast-pei, daughter of Osaikdit 
II,1i 428 

Theseus, the myth of, 1 27 x, 

This (Tattu), antiquity of, n, 41 2 
warsl ip af Osnis at 1 860, dmpla 
to Onuus at, 1 377 ta) 

Thmiis (Leontopolts), tomplo of 
Amnsis ut, 4f . 

‘Thoth, the month, 1 803 

Lhoth, o1 Tet, a moon-goil, dese ibed, 
1 37h 874 aserpiton of the 
‘Ritual of tho Dond’ to, 186, 
eatlest monumental evidence of, 
u_ 80, 38, oflico of, m Amonti, i 
318, ammals sacied to, 81, 411; 
tablet of, relating to the maflke 
mines, h, 76 

Thoth em-hobi, # serhe, in, 897 

Thoth hotep, a functionaly of tho 
pyramid period, ii 88 

ihothmes I (Aa-Ihepi-Ia ta), 1 n- 

mango af hyaraign, 1 9 91% 
ubian conquests of, $11 215; 
conmmences A WAL of .41€8310N1 1 
Syzin and Mesop gmt, 214 com- 
2 
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: to 
momaiatiyo tablet of, 216, on- 
lmges and ombellishes the tonrple 
of Am non at | whos, 218 217 
Tothmes [1 (Lhothi acs neler 8 vu, 
Anathop onary dns cm pain) 
agaist the Aivhs, 1 217, sul so- 
quent inactive hio of, 218 bulds, 
with ng sistor [Let isu, tho ter ple 
at Medmet~Abou, tb, avtiact 
fiom a tablet of, 1 142 Lid 
— I (fothnes nolan krwpiu 
Men-Ihop 1a), hush tioatm ul ol, 
by his sister Iatisu dum, Ins 
mmouty 1 270 admittod t> a 
sl uo of the thom, 22 , ernsey 
his sisters name flom her monu 
monts, 226, recessicn of to t10 
sole mor-chy, 1b, eilol tho 
Lgyptim Alexaida, *22( in- 
vades Asa, 227 vaiquishos tho 


Khun and ho Kate wb Mogiddo, 4 


228, cinpugns of, in Judy 
dyna, and Moesopo amige 22) 
agonst the Sy1111 cor citi y, 
233, against Hnrsah, 233 23, 
dus ghth cvr par 1, 11 Misopo 
tame, 28¢ 285, bisole pl ant hunt 
at Mi, 230, cbyect ard Jari o 
Ins conqucsts, tb , us booly and 
collection of natal alyects, 207 
fuorgzy plinta ard astmals pe 
tiayed on his monumens 238 
reecnstiuets Usmtagens coll in 
tho tompls of Kunak — ) 210, 
his ances teblot and polued 
hal, 242, 216, ob bstwaad tha 
erections, 2 0 212 cay aves fore d 
to fahow — pon his works, 212 
21, condition of ths In ulites 
wider Ins inh, 2/4 27; hua 
southorn wars, 217 Ins supposed 
maurtineenpn , 217 210, hymn 
ol welovy. on which this supp osi- 
tiod 1s foundod, 260 251; sum 
malty of Ins ch macte, 261 250 
lus porsonal appourie 253 851 

IV (Mon Ikhepu ii, S a- 
shan), yea. cf Flom clas (3, ai 
158; 1emoves the sand hom the 
pling, 1b, ha mem ial tablot 

wd foupk to te Sphiix, 1b , 

s expo tigs agwist the Tht 

wu Oe tes, 269 his hunt- 


inp' 
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IRA 


mg aid athletic tastes, 269 
200 

Thiow stor, used ny fowhng, 
601, OL : 

1, .oy loc utect, 1 629, Lofft, of, 
G2,1 729 74, AS ia 

T yluth Piuser, un. 400 the nam 
Al? n 

1, wilo of Amondphis IIL (s 
‘Laty) 
wie of kag Aa, 1 277 2 

‘hem “Ey os, wif of king Setnekh , 
i M7 

Liles wlized, manufeetune of 1 49? + 
408 . 

‘in, es obtamned by the Deyption 
1 “4 

‘Ln] ukah, king, length and die 
Hts tugn, un 12, Dgypliap ar 
Cheol forms of his iame, 450, h 
comncetion with TLoezolnah, 5 
14 mon nats, 451 Gheok ti 
cit cas of Ins mihtay piowes 
b , dof wed and diiven nto Lith 

cpreby Msutaddon, 452 1eeoy> 
hs ‘gyp an sovercignty, 45 
dotcatd anew by Asshu har 
pu, th, wtak s Thebes, but 1 
thes before Noeo, 464, cou 
added hy, (o the temple of M 
aia -Alo , 458 

Tombos, mimo] of ‘Thothmos 
au 25 iB 

To nbs, s 1¢ tudo of 
{1,1 782 most ancient om) 
of, 83  pyrimdal, 18f 21 
rock ent, 212 211, 217, 25 ~_ sr 
cessiy¢ ulditio ws £ , sugpented b 
iden of tw pytam ds, 183} 189, 
15 a, emllcst, a, 185 18), 
81 30, bast hofs“of the, i 28 
236 Imgluy of, u 822 ( 
Pyrvum ds) e 9 

‘Ecava, tablets of Among igs TL 
un 201, of Neco, 431 

Tosoithius, king, uiditions flat 
ofju 31 

Suv, tomplo ta, at Kounfnes, 
257 ® 

Tride Icmashig condition of, und 1 
the Pha aols,1 «82 453, devel 
wmoft of, Jy tho Ings of t 

*oley gh aid tw gffth dy mastica, 


@o Tayptia 


INDEX 


Pha 


7; encowaged with Gieeeo by 
samatik I, 466 467, activity ol, 

Wndor Am srs, 492 

Lades, Juanis ushiatahst of, 117 

eM 47 53> tiatfsplanted by 
Tiatasu, 1 223, l'g}pt planted 
with, by@onoses IIT , 377 

Thads of gods, 1 820 821 

(iimity, doctisne of the, its umagi~ 
naly connection with the drimo 
tiinds of the Dgyptians, 1 820 
321 

Tinomes, mtioduetion of, into the 
Dzyptian navy, i 472 

Tiiumphs, celebiation of,1 478 479, 
u 282 

Tioplodytes (see Tahennu) 

Troy, wai of, n 415 

Jaumpeteis, Dy ptinn, i 477 

Tuth, hall of, judgment of the 

@in,1 817 319 


soul 


‘Tsar ka 1 (see Amenhotep I ) 


‘ 
‘Tua, o1 ‘uaa, wifo of Seti I, u. S| 


‘Cuaa, mothe: of queen Tnia, 11 261 
Tuamutef, one of the fom gonu of 
Amenti, i 897 


Tua lsahhiat, an Ipyptian poet, 
his  Piaise of Lemming, un 117; 


quoted, on the o peice of the 
peasants, 1 480 481, on the had 
shins of the weaving tiade 488, 
on the mmome s busmess, 507, 
on tho laulder, 629 

Tahl anscacia so called, 1 52 

Tyhusha Winshe) 1 830,871, pro-~ 
posed identification of, 614 

eny the setting sin, lddn, le 
sctibed, 847 850, fizmo of, in the 
Butish Museum, 860, lis temple 
at Heliapolis, 360 hymn to, 8&0 
36! , Mmovis, incmuation of, 415 

Feralas i a n 170 
‘unep, city of, 1 233, captmod by 

*"Ranteseh IT, 3007 ° 

Tuidia® Im guages, connection of, 

a with Meyptian, 1 115 

Tun, Dgyptian alta at, i 119x, 
papy1ys of (sce Papy lus) 

Tua quoise, mcs af, 11 877 

Tisha (sec Tulusha) 

‘Tu tle, Nuotie, 1 86 

Tuscans, supposed Lgyptian icn- 
deimg of, n 5t4 . bey 
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Sus 


Tutankh amon, kiig, 11 277, ard 
Tyre, tiade offwith: Leypt, 1 482; 
siege of, 11 480, fall ot, 486 


Ut AP RA, thione namapf Psa-* 

matik Uf, 482, bugh-name 
of Apuios, 481 a 

Uab isu, namo of a pyiamad, 1 GQ 

Ua-en 1a, a thone-name of Amfn- 
éphis TV , u 272 

Uak, place mentioned in annu’s 
nenativo, u 193 

Unphiis (sec An 1¢8) 

Uas, divine emblem, 1 824 

Uashesh, people, u 871 proposed 
weutification of, 516 

Unts, goddess of Lowe: Dgypt, 4, 
309 

Un unt, ioustory of, 1 104, docks 
constiucted there by Pep, 11], 
war of Amenemhat with the, 1. 
143, 150 


Ungithan, an olcial’ of lang No 
fomkara, u 73 
Very, sate oficinls, 1. 864, 868 
Uja-hor resenet, msertption af2 407 
Una an ofhicinl of Jang Teta, «1 
101, eontnued in ofhce hy Pep, 
108, naiiates aes campaign 
ayainst the Leiusha, 10! 105, 
appomtments held by, 109 mado 
governor of Uppor Lzypt wy lang 
Meioma, 110, chnged with the 
constiuction of docks in the coin 
try of the Ua-uat, 111 hs 
Unas, Jung (thé Onnos of Manetlio), 
accession of u 77, pyramid of, 
78, doath of, v maked division 
m Egyptian history, 77 07 
Un-y-Amé, on affluent of the Nile, 
111 
Uot-khopi-e (see Kames) 
Uidamand, Assyrian rendaimg of 
Rut-ammon, w uch see 
Uihek the god, 1 400 
Ur-helu, a title of the goddess Bast, 
1 J80 
Un-maa nefiuin, wife of Rameses 
II, u 811 813, 824 
Usapheedus (sce Uosep) 
Userchoros (see Uslaf) * 
Userkart, ka aga is 1Q0 
o 
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6 
User-ma~a-sotep-en-ammon, throne 
+ name of ling Pamii, ii 429 
‘User-ma ra sotep-en-ia, throne name 
of Sheshonk III ,u 420 
, Uskaf, 01 Usmkaf, king (probably 
the Ceicheies of Manetho), acc2s 
sion f, ii 67, pyiamid and tit cs 
eof, 69 
Ugmitason I (Khepi ke in), ealy 
military prowess of, 143, obe 
liska of, at Helopohs, 147 148, 
in the Payoum, 149, his additions 
to the temple of Ammon at Theb:s, 
and other works, 149 160 expe 
dition of, agamst the Cushites, 
151 152, associates his son, Amen 
oulat IT, 168 
ae 1 (Sha-khep-2a), prosperous 
reign of, ii 16 é 
— IIL (Sha-kau ia), accession of, 
u. 166 his distinguished _1epu- 
tation, 155, subjugates the Dthio- 
pians, 156 166,158, builds fort: 


oommeh and Senmech, L5G¢xi 3 
ingeriptions and memorialy,” 167 , 


the orginal of Sosostius, Ifo7, 158 
Uta-hor suten-net, statue of, u 47 


Ty 
Vises, enthonware, 1 495 197+ 
gold, 602 608, tor the viscera 
eof the dead, 897, 496 
Vetern my ait, 1 178 
Yyouotia Nile,1 10 
" Nyavza, 1 9; 188u0 of the Mile 
afiom, I 
Ving, cultivation of the, 1 168-171 
Voatun (01 Middle Cgy pt), 1 26 2 
Vulpanser, tho, 1 81 
Vultines, Lig ptian, i 70, belef in 
tho wnisoxual natine of, 110 410 
type of matenity, 898 
Vyse, Col , quoted on the masoniy of 
@ ‘the Qicat Pyiud,1 208 “cn 
e tho impicssion produced by tie 
pyramids, 209 2, 


ADY DL ARISIT, the “uver 
of Leypt’? of the IIelnews,1 2 
‘Wedy Haha, memouet o) Usmtas2n 
I at, it 
Wady Maghagh, nigues of, 1, 98, 1. 
e a 
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48, 54,76, 98; tablets and susp 

tions at, 48, 54, 73, 108, 108, 112, 

145, 16> 
Wagons unkown to the Dgyptians 

fit; eae in SW 
Wall, the fieat, of Rameses I], 7 

815 . @ 


War, mode of conducting, i 461 
402, 461-478 (see Soldiets) 
Wai-galleys, P'gyptian, i 470 471 
Wazziois, secession of the, i 464 
Weaver, condition of the, i 488 
Weavmg 1 486-488 
Wheat, Egyptian, vasioties of, 1 60,8 
mode of cultivating, 162 
Waite Nile, 1 14, 18, 23 
Wieden, on the seression of the 
waittois’ of Psamatk 1, 1 
464 2.5 on the dmation of the, 
siega of Ashdod, 468 2 , onthe’ 
ielations of Psamatilk I with les 
daughter Nitociis, 471, grote’, 
on supposed Phameian conquests 
of Amasis, 493 
Willanson, Su Gardner, on changes 
in the Delta, 1 80, quoted, on tho 
uses of the date palm, 60 » ; on 
punted seulpimes, 248 2; on 
the chase of the ciocodite, 546 2 , 
roticed, on the Ancient Egy p 
trans, 428 429, on the Twin Pa- 
pyrus, 609 » 

Wine, manufacture of, i +170, ix. 88 
uso of at table, i 550, gi D4 
Witcharalt, beltefin,1i O80 ow 

Wolves, 67 

Women, porsonal appoarance of d 
00 100, inmotality of, 184,’ 
362, not adni tod to the pricst- 
hood, i 441, dignificd somal con- 
dition of, 552; succe®son of, to 
the thong, un, 81, 112, pumsh- 
ment of, 883, morality*ol, 1 625; 
diosa of 537 688 , diftly dife . 
588, ii 48, 85-86 

. 


ol, 
* 
EX EN CEHON, ‘Cyropaia ofpits 
unhtatoiie characte, n 494 a» 
Xerxes, Egyptian, contingent of, 
sore ag spilois, 1 460 2, 


Xois the, modern Khasit, un. 179; 
dywitty of, 1757182 « 


INDIX. S67 
F xvtu op * . 


da SUPH, sigmfcation of, 11 Zen, probably Se dooia.plant, ? “be 
@ 334 1 160 


x the, an aflluent of the Mile, 118 Zecdekiah thought ‘to have fua nshed 
44 302 auvthanes to Psamatik In 18%, « 
¥e eMalk, inte petal fi of, a cor cludes an alhance wit Sp pies, 
4232 @ @ 485 
‘ b ~ Zeiah o1 Zerach, not to be identifiede 
. with OsukonI jn 424 426, mgy 
ABARA, mount, 1 84 ke connected with Osmkon IT, 
Zan, country of the, 1i 28], 426 
233 Zot (Seti ?), kang, 11 420 2, 
Zalu (see Garu) Zodages, the, of Dendeiah and Lsneh, 
fam, teriitory of, i. 104 1 R22 
Ziouy o1 Zouyielh (Issuu °), i 16 
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